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“Bur AS WE WERE ALLOWED OF GOD TO BE PUT IN TRUST WITH THE GOSPEL, EVEN 80 WE SPEAK, NOT AS PLEASING MEN, BUT GOD, WHICH TRIETH OUR HEARTS.” 
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Che Suidependert, 


THE WHISPER. 


BY MARY’ N. PRESCOTT. 


THE birds heard it, and straightway trilled it 
Through meadow and copse with a will; 
Down in the ‘woodland they whistled and 
shrilled it ¢ 
As if they would never be still. 





The brook listened, and caught the measure, 
Tinkling over its bed, 

And kept repeating at its own sweet pleasure 
Sweetest words ever were said.! 


The winds themselves the burden carried, 
Set to the tune of the rain ; 

And the morning-stars in their courses tarried, 
To echo the tender strain, 


Brook, birds, and winds, and stars a-singing 
The music of the spheres, 
Sweeter than your melodious ringing 
Was his whisper in my ears. 
EE 


CHRIST AS THE SOUL'S TRUSTEE. 
BY THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 


Wuen Dr. James W. Alexander was 
about breathing his last, a friend by his 
bedsidé repeated the words ‘‘1 know in 
whom I have believed.” The dying man, 
with that scholarly accuracy that always 
distinguished him, said: ‘‘ No; itis ‘ know 
whom. I have belieyed.’” The original 
Greek of this glorious passage is even 
stronger than our translation. A good 
rendering of it would be: “I know whom 
I have trusted, and am persuaded that he is 
able to keep the trust which I have com- 
mitted to him unto that day.” 

In these days it is a painfully perplexing 
question: ‘‘ Whom can I trust?” So many 
investments which were thought to be per- 
fectly safe have turned out to be well nigh 
worthless, somany ‘‘securities” have proved 
insecure, and so many men regarded as 
incorruptibly honest have snapped like 
pipe-clay under: the, strain, that confidence 
in almost everybody and everything is sore- 
ly shaken. For the ultimate reliance in 
every tank, life insurance company, or 
other corporation is on personal integrity. 
The only assets that can make any of theni 
reliable are capacity and conscience. ~Abil- 
ity and honesty are the only two suréties 
that can make assurance sure in every- 
thing:that appertains to pecuniary Or politi- 
cal trusts, 

While hearts are aching with disappoint- 
ments over losses: and shattered con- 
fidences, it. gives ‘me 'gteat joy to point to 
one Trustee who has never broKemhis word, 
never defaulted in his promises; never lost 
what was committed to his ‘keeping. An 
old captive in Nero’s prison felt a glow of 
ecstacy that warmed his:aged fingers when 
he wrote to his son Timothy: “I know 
whom I have trusted.” 
more. He knew that @ ‘day of martyrdom: 
was just at hand, and beyond*that a day of 
judgment. For both’ days, severe and 
searching’as they would be; the old hero 
was ready. ” 

He had put his soul in ‘trust’ with hia” 
Saviour, and felt no: more uneasiness than 
he did about the rising of the morrow’s sui. 
The same assurance that Paul had you‘’and 
I may have, Let me give afew good 
reasons for making Jesus Christ 'the trustee 


of our souls): : b sigh 
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He knew’ still } 


of infinite value. That soul is by nature 
guilty, and the wages of actual sin is death. 
It is idle for the sinner to talk about being 
condemned in the world to come. God’s 
Book declares that he is ‘condemned 
already.” On the back of this declaration 
comes another one, that no sinner can save 
hisown soul. ‘‘ Neither is there salvation 
in any other” than in Christ Jesus. Now, 
then, since you and I are actually con- 
demned for our actual sins, and since it is 
impossible to deliver ourselves from the 
guilt and doom of these sins, the most vital 
question to us in the universe is; ‘‘ Who 
can save us?” To answer that question is 
the chief purpose of that book which is 
called Gospel or “‘ good tidings.” Since 1 


cannot save myself, whom shall I trust to 
save me? : 
The Son of God answers this question 


of questions by saying: Trust me! Two 
things I need to know, and two only. Is he 
able? and is he willing? The answer to the 
first one is that he is divine, and that means 
that he is-omnipotent. He declares that 
he is able to save to the uttermost all who 
come unto him, and that none who do come 
shall in no wise be cast out. In fact, he 
sums up the whole matter in this one golden 
sentence: “I give unto them eternal life, 
and they shall never perish, neither shall 
any pluck them out of my hands.” When 
he speaks of ‘‘ them” he refers to those who 
trust him and follow him. 

So much for what Christ says. Now what 
has he done? He has actually laid down 
his life as a ransom for youand me. He 
has borne our sins in his own body on the 
cross. He has made an atonement for our 
sins, so that God may be just, and yet may 
pardon our sins for Christ’s sake. If the 
Bible teaches anything, it teaches all this. 
Christ’s atonement satisfies the holy God 
you and I have sinned against. He tells us 
so. That is enough. You and I have 
nothing to do but take him at his word. If 
you and I accept literally this declaration 
of God, and if we honestly entrust our 
souls to the atoning Saviour, and then are 
lost forever, it will clearly be no fault of 
ours. We have a right to hold the Lord 
Jesus responsible for our everlasting wel- 
fare. No responsibility that I can exact 
from the Cunard Steamship Company for a 
safe passage to Europe can compare with 
the responsibility laid upon the Son of God 
for the salvation of my soul. Their powers 
are limited; but his power is unlimited. 
He promises to “‘keep that which I en- 
trust to him”; and if I do just what he 
bids me, then the whole question of my 
salvation or of my utter perdition rests 
entirely on the atoning Son of God. I can- 
not more literally entrust a valuable pack- 
age to an express company, and expect 
them to deliver it at its destination, than I 
entrust my immortal soul to the keeping 
of Jesus Christ, with the expectation of 
finding it safe “at that great day.” 

If. But I expect’ other things from Jesus, 
if I make him my trustee, besides my final 
; salvation from the woes of hell. I expect 

présent protection and help. “He says that 
 he'ig“able'to keep me from falling.” The 
t pathway of daily life has many slippery 
places: Hundreds are falling, to their own 





evér yet have heard’of a good man having 


and trusting on Christ’s help. Every fall, 





I, Every one of us has'an ‘undyitig "soul, " 


wounding’ and to théir ‘shame. Bit I 


Hién when he was trying to do Clirist’s will’ 





out One exception, came from ventur- | 
& Upon’ sinfal ground or from venturing 
upoh Self-support. The’ moment that Peter | 


trusted Peter, he sunk; the moment that he 
trusted Christ, he found the waters like 
granite under his feet. When a genuine 
Christian sins, he finds forgiveness. That 
is what is meant by being ‘‘ preserved 
blameless.” When he reaches Heaven, he 
will sin no longer, and then he will be 
‘presented faultless.” Christ's blood 
washes away the blame here. In Heaven 
he shall walk in white, for into that pure 
atmosphere shall enter nothing that: de- 
fileth. 

The limits of this brief article do not 
allow me to recount all the priceless: bless- 
ings which flow from trusting Jesus. If 
you make him your trustee, you can roll 
burdens over on him when they become 
too heavy for you. Not your work; for 
that you alone can perform. But the issue 
of it you can leave to him. 1 am responsi- 
ble for the discourses I preach and the life 
I live; but not for the conversion of a 
single soul. That is Christ’s office, not 
mine, He is the trustee of every Chris- 
tian’s labors. If our Brother Moody enters 
cultured and fastidious Boston with this 
firm conviction, he can ‘‘ laugh at the shak- 
ing of the spear” of boastful infidelity. 

What a delightful peace this complete 
trust in’ Jesus brings!) There are many 
anxieties that’ make us “‘ lie awake” in this 
world of perils and disasters. ‘To- 
morrow morning I will: go and draw that 
déposit out of the bank,” says'the wakeful 
merchant, whose suspicions have been 
aroused as to its safety. But the true 
beliéver can lie down’and sleep serenely 
His deposit for eternity is sectre. ‘There 
is no!torture more intense than distrust. 
The wife who doubts the lové of him to 
whom she has plighted her all, the mother 
who fears that the son of her bosom is 
deceiving her; feel the pangs of a pur: 
gatory every hour. Half of the sorrows 
which the professed Christian feels arise 
from his wanton, wicked distrust of Christ. 
When I trust:a faithless fellow-creature, it 
is his fault if I am deceived. But when I 
suffer from foolish uneasiness about what 
I have committed to Jesus the fault is all 
my own. 

While writing these lines a young friend 
has come into my room to seek counsel in 
regard to her soul. I addressed to her 
this one decisive question: ‘‘ Do you honest- 
ly desire and strive to ‘avoid sin, and are 
you willing to do what Christ. commands 
you?” She modestly»answered: ‘‘ Yes.” 
‘Can you trust Jesus as an atoning Saviour 
with your soul?” To this she firmly re- 
sponded: ‘I can.” Then I said to her: 
‘‘Your loving Master’s voice is to you, 
Daughter, go in peace. Thy faith hath made 

whole.” She went home lightened. 
She seemed to know wHom she was trusting, 
and that he would keep the precious, im- 
mortal trust until the great day. 
——_—— rr —__. 


A WOMAN'S LETTER FROM WASH- 
INGTON. 


BY MARY CLEMMER. 








Ir was a big, rampageous, cruel cat paw- 
ing a half-dead mouse—the House, last Fri- 
day. It pulled about Barnes, the. ‘‘ contu- 
macious” witness from New Orleans, till 
he wished he were dead or that they all 
were, If they were laid out in the defunct 
condition, in which they could persecute no 
longer, what a relief it would have been to 
that much suffering man. But no; they 


ing. Barnes, a gentlemanly-looking man, 
with refined features, a high, willful: nose, 
and a pale face, told Congress that he had 
lost his place by being forced ‘to come to 
Washington. That the called-for telegrams 
were, therefore, beyond his reach; but, if he 
could get back into his place, hé would tell 
them all he knew. This assurancé for a 
moment threw the Democrats off their 
guard, and gave Kasson, Garfield, and 
Banks small chances to orate. The’ result 
was that the House, confused and silent 
for an instant, awaited the further speech | 
of Barnes. ‘‘The silverman,” Bland, from’ 
Missouri, called to the Speaker, as a point 
of order, to know what was the case‘before 
the House? ‘‘A case of suspended anima- 
tion,” quickly replied Speaker Randall, sotto 
voce. 

Whereupon the House pounced upon 
poor Barnes anew, with the celerity of a cat 
just roused to the chances of the oceasion. 
They had just come to the consciousness, 
they said, that it was all ‘“too ‘thin”— 
Barnes’s story that the papers Were beyond 
his reach. He should tell what he knew, 
this poor telegraph man. He should reveal 
all the secrets of the magnetic wires; or be 
shut in outer darkness, where there was 
weeping and gnashing of teeth. David Dud- 
ley Field gave his first vote in Congress on. 
the fresh shutting up of Barnes. He'sligll 
be shut up till he tells, said the voice of 
the House. And shut up he is, this poor, 
contumacious man, who may have a sense 
of honor for which he is ready, if not will- 
ing, to suffer. The House’ adjourned till 
Monday. But’ it was busy as a bee on 
Saturday burrowing in the committee 
rooms of the Capitol. The Special Com?’ 
mittee on’ the Privileges, Powers, ana 
Duties of the House had one mightiet fhiad 
poor Barnes before them. No less a person- 
age than Zachariah Chandler, Secretary of 
the Interior. ; 

“Zachariah, what*do you know about 
the voting down in Florida? Have you 
sent money down there since the late elec- 
tion, wherewith to secure this uncertain 
state for Hayes?” 


Zachariah thought he had not. 

‘Zachariah, have you sent dispatches 
down there since the late election, stating 
that troops would probably be sent there to 
keep the peace?” : 

Zachariah thought he had. Whereupon 
Abram Hewitt was sure he, ‘‘had”.Zach- 
ariah. And within half an hour it shot 
through the political world of .Washington 
that Chandler was about to be shut up in 
the crypt of the Capitol for sending fraud- 
ulent telegrams to Florida to secure the 
election 6f Hayes. Meanwhile the. Secre- 
tary of the Interior. had retired to his 
sumptuous home, therein to meditate. till 
Wednesday on what he should say to the 
committee of Tilden’s. spies who are.so 
closely on his track. 

“IT don’t care what they take.me, for,” ., 
says the good-natured, profane Secretary, 
‘*if they don’t take me for a fool... 
Do you suppose I was going. to criminate;; 
myself to every telegraph manipulator from _. 
here to Florida?, If.I had had any such 
message to send, I should have known.,, 
enough to have sent a private messenger, I. 
say those are bogus telegrams those fellows... 
have got.” Ltind 2. ie 

Nevertheless, Abram Hewitt declares 
that he has got Zachariah Chandler in at 
least one telegram which is surely his. . We. 








were as lively as fleas and quite as exasperat- 


shall see, Monday came, and brought Wil- 
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liam Orton, president of the Union Tele- 
graph Gompany, in the custody of the 
Sergeant-of-Arms, before the bar of the 
House, for contempt of its powers. 
ident.Orton.is a portly, grand-looking man 
—one never cutout by Nature to. do small, 
mean things. Yet here he is, a prisoner, 
eharged with contempt of .the mighty 
House. He answered the charge in 
writing—asserting that sickness prevented. 
his replying in person to his first and sée- 
ond subpesna—asserting that, although 
the president of the Western. Union 
Telegraph Company, he has no control 
over the dispatches, except such as is 
conferred by the executive committee, and 
that committee has directed that no mes- 
sages be given up, except with the consent 
of the sender. He disavows all intent of 
placing himself in contempt of the House. 
He has not had possession of the papers 
since their removal from New Orleans, and 
he asks to be discharged from custody. 
No; he, too, is ‘‘contumacious.”’ He prob- 
ably knows something that the Dem- 
ocratic House does not know; and 
they intend to shut him up _ with 
Barnes till, through weariness and weak- 
ness, they are able to extract it from the 
depths of his consciousness. Thus the 
Presidential struggle goes on; for all this 
petty persecution of individuals is to se- 
cure the inauguration of Tilden. If Til- 
den has been legally elected, every honest 
person wants to see him inaugurated. But 
it is a blot on their zeal that the Democrats 
are so ready to rob men of their individual 
honor in order to find it out. If Chandler 
has sent dishonest telegrams, he should be 
made to own it. But to take a poor tele- 
graph agent and compel bim to betray the 
trusts of his profession and the messages 
of his patrons, over which he has no per- 
sonal control and which he has no right to 
betray—imprisoning him till he is worried 
and worn into sacrificing his honor—is a 
pretty mean way of inaugurating Tilden. 

At first it was a conundrum why David 
Dudley Field was here. Why should so 
clever and potent a lawyer give up his 
lucrative and powerful practice at the bar 
of New York: give up his luxurious home 
and the society of his charming and accom- 
plished family, to endure the discomforts 
of Washington, the bad air and uncertain 
hours of the House, its bad breeding and 
dubious honors? ‘‘ Why?” I asked of a 
budding Democrat. 

**He voted for Hayes,” 
man, oracularly.. ‘‘Of course, he is nota 
Democrat. But he is morally certain that 
Tilden was legally elected; therefore he is 
going to help him.” Now, nobody was 
stupid enough to suppose that he came 
into Congress for any other purpose what- 
soever but to help Tilden into the White 
House. Nor is anybody stupid enough to 
believe that he expects in the exercise 
of this virtue to find its own exceeding 
great and rich reward. David Dudley the 
most astute, the quickest wirepuller, the 
sharpest trimmer in the kingdom poiltical. 
Believe it, if you can, that he ever dedicated 
himself to a moral idea without hope of 
worldly recompense, and you will believe 
that David Dudley has seated himself in 
this menagerie of roaring men to work for 
Tilden, with no expectation of a deep sup 
out of the golden spoon of political reward. 

The Fields all look alike. Every one but 
‘‘Henry ” has a nose that exhausts the rest 
of his face. You see but a faint outline of 
remaining features. In aspect David Dud- 
ley is the most venerable of all. A man of 
sixty or more, he is tall and rather blood- 
less. He is bald, with a dome-like bead, 
full of the finest and keenest brains. His 
hair is silvery, bis side-whiskers also, 
while the square jaw, the firm, capacious 
mouth, and rudder-like nose are quite equal 
to steering the brains above straight into 
the most difficult port of success, 

This is but one amid the many factors of 
power at work in the presidential issue. 
Don’t you think that we have a little too 
much President-making? What rest is 
there in the country? What peace for any 
one? What perpetuity of business pros- 
perity, with this presidential upheaval every 
fourth year? Couldn’t we have the period 
of our Administration leigthened a little, 
without its incumbent developing into a 
Cesar? It is true, when the President is 
one whom everybody is tired of, the pros- 


said the young 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


pect of & speedy change is agreeable. But 
does not the frequency of the, change and 


-the possibilities of the ever-present candi- 


date have nothing to do with.the ceaseless 
dissatisfaction? If a President had to be 


endured 3 greater number of years, it 


might be easier to make the best of 
him. 


fluctuations of our present politics, If 
“there is no joy but calm,”-there could 
not be a more joyless people than we are. 
The wave of public unrest subsides but to 
upheave again, before a single life can 
hush itself in its silence. No wonder the 
English lady said to Mrs. Croly: ‘‘ You are 
the most restless, unhappy people I ever 
saw.” At first she was exhilarated by the 
brightness of our atmosphere, the splendor 
of our streets, the elegance of our homes. 
But through all she soon felt the throb- 
bings of the mighty unrest that disquiets 
all the people. Noone can think and not 
be more or less anxiousin America. Never 
did a nation govern itself and hold its way 
on the high path of prosperity through 
greater vicissitudes. One has but to at- 
tempt to gauge the alien and demoniac 
forces now at work, to shudder at the ease 
with which they might come to war, if the 
American in mass were not more stable, 
trustworthy, wise, and far-seeing than 
many of his forms of government. 

The beautiful Romanoff is again in our 
waters, and will soon be with us. Heis not 
sent sailing round the earth this time to get 
him away from his true love, ashe was before. 
He has yielded to the imperial strain, given 
up his young wife, at the command of his 
father, the Czar, and, as a reward, com- 
mands the ‘‘Svetland” and sails up the 
Chesapeake a Russian admiral. The fever 
he will excite in the Capital can only be 
measured by youth, romance, beauty, and 
folly. The hundred thousaad Democtats 
who are coming to attend to the electoral 
vote will not get any less excited because 
Alexis is here, nor will ‘‘ society ” flutter 
less because of the Democrats and the im- 
pending crack of doom. The Reverdy 
Johnson House, adjoining the Arlington, is 
full of preparation for the coming grand 
dukés—for there are two, Alexis and his 
cousin, the young Constantine, brother of 
the Queen of Greece. The Reverdy Johnson 
house is already famous. It was famous 
for its splendid entertainments in the day 
of the old Maryland senator. Afterward 
the Japanese Embassy occupied it, and in- 
vited into it the beauty, fashion, and official 
tank of the Capital. Dom Pedro inhabited 
it, when he was not scouring through the 
streets and public buildings, which he was 
except in the very small hours. Presently 
it will be the center of a gayer and more 
sumptuous life than ever before. It boasts 
of twenty parlors, besides many other 
rooms. These are being freshly laid with 
Wilton carpets, garnished with oak, black 
walnut and mahogany, while from the 
walls look forth the costly paintings which 
used to ornament the home of Mrs. Doug- 
lass Williams, which sbe left behind ber, 
when she went with her husband to Fort 
Leavenworth, in the care of Mr. Roessle, 
the proprietor of the Arlington. 


WASHINGTON, D.C., January 17th, 1877. 





A BREWSTERVILLE CRESUS. 


To THE EpiToR OF THE INDEPENDENT: 


THE thoughts of the people of this town 
are a good deal occupied by the subject of 
Inillionaires. Not that we have many 
them in Brewsterville at present, although 
we have one of whom the world will Jearn 
something one of these days; for, even if he 
should not make any.aplendid benefactions 
for the good of his, fellow-citizens, of 
which there is little probability, the vast- 
ness of his acquisitions will be sufficient to 
give him a repufation for wealth. Like 
the great millionaire who has recently died 
in New York, he has the satisfaction of 
knowing that all he has got has been the 
result of his own industry, his own wise 
economy, and his own perseverance. 

It is the fashion, I know, for good men 
to revile those who succeed in laying up 
riches; but I must confess that I have a 
great admiration for the men who, setting 
out in life with nothing but their own 










At least, a longer tenure of office } 
would give a stability and dignity to) 
pour national life that now it has not, and | Although 'they do not always lead to wealth, 
“that it néver can have in ‘the perpetual 


talents to depend upon, so manage their af- 
fairs as to die worth millions, Lam not, 
as you know, a millionaire: myself, and.am 
likely to die as poor and destitute as when I 
came ‘into being; but still I canaot but see 
thatthe 1 man who accumulates a large for- 
} tune must of necessity be industrious, tem- 
te, prudent, discreet, intelligent, and 
Fhonest. And these are cardinal virtues. 


yet they. sprevent people from being poor, 
and a burthen to the community, instead of 
being a blessing. Riches are not worthy of 
honor, nor are all rich men to be honored; 
but the man who gains a fortune by his 
own exertions must have many estimable 
qualities and be worthy of the esteem of 
the community. Those who inherit their 
wealth—like Creesus, for example—and add 
greatly to it, asthe Astors, the Lenoxes, and 
many others have done, may be well en- 
titled to the honor and admiration of their 
fellow-citizens; but it is the originators of 
fortunes, those who created the nuclei of 
the after accretions, to whom special honor 
should be accorded. 

Creesus, who still stands as the typ- 
ical representative of all millionaires, in- 
herited his wealth; but added vastly to 
it by robbery and conquests of various 
kinds, as we learn from Herodotus. He 
ruled over thirteen nations, and he had 
alliances with Media, and Babylon, and 
Egypt, all of them great, powerful, and 
wealthy nations. He confiscated estates 
and laid many people under tribute, be- 
sides having possession of the golden sands 
of the Pactolus. In his treasury at Delphi 
he had immense slabs of gold, which are 
described by Herodotus. He had golden 
utensils in his kitchen and golden images 
in his palace; but gold piled up ina treas- 
ury, like the gold and silver in the vaults 
of our own sub-treasuries, has no power 
of self-increase. Ingots of gold are dead 
matter. Croesus knew how to accumulate 
inert material; but he lacked the wit to in- 
vent 5-20s, which have the power of self- 
increase, and, when let alone, are all the 
while actively engaged doubling them- 
selves, while their owner may be slumber- 
ing in quiet. Croesus must have been a 
foolish sort of a fellow, or he would never 
have permitted Cyrus to make a prisoner 
of him and condemn him to be burned 
alive. 

Modern investigators have attempted to 
create doubts of the history of Croesus; but 
the truest of histories are those that are re- 
garded as mythical. 

Between the semi-mythical millionaire of 
Lydia and some of our modern Creesuses 
there are a good many personages who have 
been rendered famous by their wealth. 
Perhaps the most remarkable of these have 
been the Fuggers, of Germany, the first of 
them being Johannes, a weaver of Augs- 
burg in the early part of the fourteenth 
century, who gained a great fortune by 
dealing in cloths. His grandson became 
renowned as ‘‘Fugger the Rich,” and his 
descendants continued to accumulate 
wealth. They became the confidential 
friends and advisers of kings and princes, 
whom they entertained at their palaces. 
They built churches, endowed universities, 
| established libraries, picture-galleries, and 
botanical gardens, and from them sprang 
the two princely German houses of Fugger- 
Kirchberg and Fugger-Babenhausen. They 
did what the Girards, the Lenoxes, the 
Astors, and the Vanderbilts have done in 
this country. And are not such men 
worthy of honor and the esteem of those 
who profit by their well-directed industry 
and benevolence? 

We must be cautious in our condemna- 
tion of the men who gain great fortunes by 
their intelligent industry, lest we give en- 
couragement to the young to be reckless, 
idle, and improvident. We have here in 
Brewsterville, for example, a very unloy- 
able old man, by the name of Hezediah 
Goodspeed, who is our Croesus; and, if he 
be not quite a Rothschild, an Astor, ora 
Vanderbilt,he is rich enough to be a wonder 
for tbis part of the world and to excite the 
envy and gain the animosity. of the whole 
community. He is one of those phenom- 
enal men. who;'without any great endow- 
ments and with but scant learning, possess 
the faculty of outwitting the shrewdest, 
the best educated, and the most resolute men 








in abargain. They always get the best of. 
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it in a trade and they always keep what 
they get. How much money'this old man 
Goodspeed may be 

self knows; but it Et. many 

He spends but little, he gives away otter, 
he lends only on good securities; but then 
he does no harm to anybody and he takes 
good care of himself and of all his family. 
Yet there are many good-for-nothings in 
Brewsteryille who are a plague to the com- 
munity, who are always asking favors, who 
contract debts they have no means of pay- 
ing, and are a trouble to their families, who 
are more loved and better liked than Cre- 
sus Goodspeed. 

T had occasion to pay a visit to this much- 
detested old millionaire a few days since; 
and I found him in the parlor, all alone, en- 
gaged in the absorbing occupation of cut- 
ting off coupons from his 5-20 bonds, for 
the purpose of collecting his January divi- 
dends. I must say that the sight was by 
no means an unpleasant one, and the old 
man’s eyes really glistened with delight as 
he gathered up with his tremulous hands 
the little bits of paper which represented 
so much gold and silver. 

I could not resist the temptation of say- 
ing to him that he seemed very much grati- 
fied at the contemplation of so much of 
what the world called wealth, but which 
was in truth mere worthless dross. 

“*Dross, is it, Elder?” said he. ‘‘ P’r’aps 
*tis. But wouldn’t you like to have some of 
it yourself? Come now.” 

Thinking that he might possibly intend 
offering me a few coupons, by way of a 
New Year’s present, I replied that a rea- 
sonable sum would not be altogether unac- 
ceptable to me. 

“T thought so,” said the old fellow, as he 
carefully placed the coupons in a small 
iron box and nervously turned the key. 
“T thought so. I like to have a reasonable 
sum myself, and I am going to keep what I 
have got, if I can.” 

‘‘Far be it from me, my good friend,” 
said I, in a solemn and impressive manner, 
**to deprive you of a dollar of your wealth; 
but the time must come when you will be 
compelled to leave it all for some other 
person to enjoy.” 

‘“‘T know that,” said he; “‘and, if they en- 
joy spending it as much as I have the keep- 
ing it, I don’t care.” 

‘You have not been always rich, my 
friend,” I said, thinking it well to remind 
him of his early poverty. 

**That’s so,” said he; ‘‘I haven’t. And I 
can tell you this, Elder, that I have been 
poor, and nowI amrich. And I tell you 
how it is: I’'da good deal rather be rich 
than poor.” 

‘‘But there is one thing you should re- 
member, my good friend,” said I, laying 
my hand gently upon his shoulder: ‘it is 
easier for a camel to go through the eye of 
a needle than for a rich man to enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. Do you believe that?” 


** Of course, I do, Elder,” said he. Ihave 
heard that too often to forget it. I believe 
it, too. I ain’t a fool, I hope. I don’t 


expect to take all my bonds and mortgages 
with me, when I go out of the world; and, 
of course, I shall be as poor as Lazarus 
when I attempt to go into Heaven. You and 
I will be about alike when we are dead. 
I don’t calculate on taking any money with 
me into the next world.” 

“Then,” said I, ‘‘why not dispense some of 
it now to the poor and needy, while you have 
the opportunity? God has blessed you so 
abundantly that he expects you to share 
with others the wealth he has entrusted to 
your keeping.” 

‘*That’s all trumpery!’’ said the old man, 
impatiently. ‘‘If God has entrusted 
money to my keeping, it is because he 
knows I'll keep it; and it would bea de- 
fiance of his goodness to go and give it 
away to a parcel of beggars, who would 
only squander it. If God wanted such 
fellows to be rich, why didn’t be give them 
money, instead of giving it tome? No, I 
am not goingto do any such thing. I am 
going to keep what I’ve got as long as I can» 
and I am going to get all Ican. If you 
like to be poor, you may; but I am: not 
going to be.” 

I. was shocked to hear this old man talk 
in such a manner; but I could not help 
thinking, after I left his house, that there 


_ Was a certain degree of truth and wisdom 


in his words, But the subject is too big 
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one for further discussion in a letter. Sol 
subscribe myself 
Yours, ELDER BREWSTER, JR., 
of Brewsterville. 
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ALAS! 


BY WILLIAM M. F, ROUND. 





Tue sky is leaden in the West, 

The rain béats sadly on the glass; 
And, written:where the sun should be, 
Translated by the rain to me, 

There stands the one sad word—Alas ! 


The wind moans sadly in the trees, 
Where summer breezes used to pass, 
And in the sound I hear the throe 
Of buried hopes of long ago, 
Summed up inthat one word—Alas ! 


And over there upon the hill, 
Beneath a web of tangled grass, 
A buried form that once was dear, 
A fair life blotted with a tear, 
And writ in one sad word—Alas! 


But night will fold me by and by, 
As some young lover folds his lass ; 
One kiss upon the starlit brow, 
Then sleep till I’ve had sleep enow, 
And, waking, cry no more—Alas ! 
a ———__- 


A MAZURKA OF CHOPIN'S. 


BY CHARLES F. RICHARDSON, 








Ir was not ina feudal castle,or in medix- 
val days; but only last week, here in New 
York. His room, however, with its lat- 
ticed windows, set in deep recesses of a 
castellated marble wall, suggested the elder 
day, as everything about the University 
building in Washington Square does, Out- 
side his door were long and lofty corridors, 
nalf-lit by an occasional flaring gas-jet and 
disturbed only by the infrequent steps of 
some artist lodger. Within, the semi- 
monastic, semi-literary appearance was kept 
up by an ancient bookcase, a helmet on a 
spearhead, a painting of the Virgin Mary, 
and the hundred like articles that collect in 
the den of a young literary bachelor. 

He sat in his room, that night, in sad- 
dened mood. A fortnight’s ailment had 
weakened a body hitherto a stranger to dis- 
ease and had cast a strong shadow over a 
temperament usually cheerful. Sitting 
alone, with a book mechanically held open 
in his hand, his mind’s eye reread, in much 
sadness, the leaves of the book of his past 
life. It seemed to him that failure had 
surpassed success, and that what he had 
won was less than what he had failed to 
achieve. A pleasant childhood, a success- 
ful college course, some little fame from his 
writings, plenty of friends, the wealth of 
Agur, the love of a beautiful and heartful 
woman—these were agreeable things to re- 
member. He had never committed a fla- 
grant sin, he had defrauded nobody, he had 
repented of his wrongs and atoned for 
them as far as might be, and he had made 
people a little the happier, every day, for 
his living in the world. In health he knew 
all this, and would never repine. In the 
melancholy born of physical ills he saw the 
failure, but not the success. ‘‘I havenever 
lived,” thought he. ‘‘I have only existed.” 
In gloomy mood, he saw‘not his books, but 
the successful novels and touching poems 
he had never written; not his bright boy- 

hood and youth, but their dreams that never 
came true; not the fair face of his affianced 
bride, but the deep and mysterious eyes of 
the woman he loved. 

Then he sat down at his piano, the fruit 
of two years’ little economies and his only 
costly luxury. In moods of joy or saduess 
one has no need to select the tunes he 
plays, for the choice is spontaneous. There 
fell from his fingers the opening chords of 
one of those matchless mazurkas which 
only Chopin could write, but which speak 
to the soul like a revelation in the air, of 
thoughts and emotions which one cannot 
analyze or set forth, though they are more 
real than gold or silver and more near than 
hand or foot. Chopin is the poet of sad- 
dened and disappointed passion. There are 
thorns in his wreaths of roses and his wine 
is dashed witb rue. 

As he played his one favorite mazurka, 
he felt its power more deeply than ever be- 
fore. Tune and player were one; he mere- 
ly thought through his fingers. The music 
was emotion incarnate, but invisible. It 
‘was sound more noiseless than silence. As 
he played on and, on, the notes laid every 
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sense in their thrall. The spell of the sub- 
tle harmonies was perfect in his ear, and his 
piano seemed lute, and viol, and harp, and 
organ, and murmuring wind, and ripple of 
mountain-brook. Then into his nostrils it 
brought the odor of forest and flower, of 
simple violet and of heavy incense, making 
blue the chancel walls and drifting down 
the cathedral nave. The taste of grapes 
was a faint flavor at his lips, and before 
his eyes stretched a perfect landscape. 

Gradually the scene became real to him, 
so real that he never feared that it was the 
fancy of a brain in sympathy with his body’s 
disease. Field and flower, distant mount- 
ain and near brook, waving branch and 
woody odor—all were there. From the 
wood there spoke to him a voice, though he 
could see no one: 

“Time shall efface your failures; but 
eternity shall bring achievement.” 

Suddenly he found himself in a far 
corner of the room and with a strange 
sense of freedom. Seated at the piano, 
motionless, and with head bowed upon the 
hands, was a man’s figure, which, without 
fear or regret, he perceived to be his own. 
Then he passed to the street; but not by 
door or window, for wall and glass were 
nothing to him now. Along down Broad- 
way he went. It was still early evening, 
and he met his friend of friends coming up 
the street. Though he saw, he was not 
seen; none perceived him, and even his 
own boon companion passed him by with 
never so muchasa look. But adog whined 
and slunk away as he passed. Then all 
the city receded, and he was in limitless 
space. 

The next morning they found him sitting 
at the piano, with his head bowed upon the 
keys, dead. 


THE ELECTORAL MAJORITY. 


BY SAMUEL T. SPEAR, D.D. 








Tue Constitution declares that ‘‘ the per- 
son having the greatest number of votes 
for President shall be the President, if such 
number be a majority of the whole number 
of electors appointed.” The same rule is 
adopted in respect to the election of the 
Vice-President of the United States. The 
fact specified, being authoritatively ascer- 
tained, establishes in each case the title to 
office. The intention is that both the Pres- 
ident and Vice-President shall be elected, 
not on the principle of a mere plurality of 
votes, but on that of a majority. 

“‘The greatest number of votes,” as here 
referred to, means the greatest number of 
the votes of Presidential electors, as set 
forth in the certificates transmitted to the 
President of the Senate and opened in the 
presence of the two houses of Congress. 
The Constitution provides that the person, 
if any there be, who has this number of 
votes for President ‘‘ shall be the President, 
if such number be a majority of the whole 
number of electors appointed.” If no one 
has this number, then no one has been cho- 
sen by the electors; and in that event the 
duty of electing the President devolves 
upon the House of Representatives, 

‘‘The whole number of electors appoint- 
ed” means the whole number of electors 
which the several states, subject to the con- 
ditions and qualifications imposed by the 
Constitution, are entitled to appoint, and 
actually do appoint as shown by the certifi- 
cates sent to the President of the Senate. 
These certificates, attested by the proper 
state authority, are the legal evidence of the 
appointment of electors; and the lists of 
votes made by these electors are the legal 
evidence as to the person or persons for 
whom they voted. These papers, being in 
due and proper form, are conclusive in re- 
spect to the matters of fact to which they 
certify. It is assumed that each state will 
appointits full number of qualified electors, 
accompanying the appointment with the ap- 
propriate evidence of this fact; that these 
electors will cast the full number of votes 
and certify to the same; and, hence, that 
on the final counting the votes and the elec- 
tors will be just equal in number. These 
assumptions being granted, then a majority 
of all the votes being cast for any one per- 
son as President would represent’ the ‘‘ ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed” as voting for that‘person. 

This number of electors being the basis 





for calculating what is'a majority sufficient 








to elect & President, the electing majority 
varies with the number of electors appoint- 
ed. At the first Presidential election the 
number was sixty-nine, of which thirty- 
five was a majority; and this majority, by 
the rule of the Constitution, was sufficient 
to elect a President. The constitutional 
number of electors at the recent election 
was three hundred and sixty-nine, of which 
one hundred and eighty-five form a majori- 
ty. Between these extremes the number of 
electors has varied, and, hence, the majori- 
ty necessary to elect a President has corre- 
spondingly varied. 

The practice of the President of the Sen- 
ate, in giving the result of the counting, is 
to specify the whole number of electors 
appointed by the several states, to designate 
the number of votes as cast for different 
persons, to name the number that consti- 
tutes a majority, and then to declare that 
the successful candidate for President, 
‘‘having a majority of the whole number 
of electoral votes,” or having ‘‘a majori'y 
of all the votes of the whole number of 
electors appointed,” has been duly elected 
President of the United States. In 1817 
the electoral votes of Indiana were objected 
to; yet they were included in the count 
and, hence, in the basis for computing the 
majority of the whole number of electors. 
In 1821 the votes of Missouri were objected 
to, and so were those of Michigan in 1837; 
and in each case the question was disposed 
of by declaring what the result would be if 
the votes of these states were counted, and 
what it would be if they were not counted, 
and that in either event the candidate named 
would be elected by a constitutional ma- 
jority. It, hence, made no difference with 
the result whether the votes were excluded 
or counted, and no positive decision was 
made as to whether they should be excluded 
or counted. So, also, the electoral votes 
of Wisconsin were objected to in 1857; yet 
they were counted, and, hence, formed a 
part of the basis for determining what was 
‘*a majority of the whole number of elect- 
ors appointed.” Had they been excluded 
the result would have been the same. Mr. 
Buchanan was elected by so large a majori- 
ty that the counting or exclusion of these 
votes could have no effeet upon the result. 

At the counting of 1865 it was assumed 
that eleven states, as the consequence of 
the Rebellion, had not appointed any Presi- 
dential electors; and, hence, no electoral 
votes from these states werecounted. This 
reduced the number of electors to two hun- 
dred and thirty-three, of which one hun- 
dred and seventeen made ‘‘a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed.” 
In the counting of 1869 it appeared that 
Virginia, Mississippi, and Texas, under 
the joint resolution of Congress adopted 
July 20th, 1868. had appointed no Presiden- 
tial electors. The electoral votes of Georgia 
were rejected, under the operation of the 
twenty-second joint rule of the two houses 
of Congress; yet the rejection made no dif- 
ference with the result, since General Grant 
had ‘‘a majority of the whole number of 
electors appointed,” whether these votes 
were counted or not. So, also, at the 
counting in 1873 the electoral votes of Louis- 
iana and Arkansas were excluded from the 
count; and this reduced the whole number 
of electoral votes counted to three hundred 
and fifty-two, or fourteen less than it would 
have been but for the exclusion. General 
Grant, however, had two hundred and 
eighty-six votes; and this majority was so 
large that the exclusion produced no effect 
one way or the other upon the result. 

We thus see that from 1789 to 1873 the 
question of counting or excluding electoral 
votes, whenever raised, has never been one 
of any practical importance, considered as 
determining the result of a Presidential 
election under the rule that the successful 
candidate must have ‘‘a majority of the 
whole number of electors appointed.” Had 
the fact been otherwise, especially if it had 
been true that the counting or exclusion of 
the electoral votes of one or more states 
would decide the result, then the construc- 
tion of this rule would undoubtedly have 
awakened earnest discussion. Such a fact 
would have raised the question whether 
the majority necessary to elect a President 
is to be ascertained on the basis of “the 
whole number of ‘electors appointed” or on 
the basis of the whole number of votes actu- 

ally’ counted These two numbers might 
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be different, and they would be if any of 
the votes of the ‘‘ electors appointed” were 
excluded from the count. Such an exclu- 
sion would make a différence between a 
majority of the votes counted and ‘‘a ma- 
jority of the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed ”; and, as one or the other of these 
majorities is adopted as the rule, the elec- 
tion might be determined one way or the 
other. 

The rule expressly stated in the Consti- 
tution is that the majority necessary to 
elect a President must be ‘‘a majority of 
the whole number of electors appointed.” 
No other majority is competent to elect a 
President. If the majority of the electoral 
votes counted be less than this, as the con- 
sequence of excluding some votes from the 
count, then it is not a constitutional ma- 
jority. The Constitution does not fix upon 
the votes counted as the basis for computing 
the requisite majority, but upon the “‘ num- 
ber of electors appointed.” The exclusion 
of some of the votes of these electors from 
the count does not necessarily make it the 
less true that they have been appointed by 
the proper authority. It does not by any 
means establish the illegality or nullify the 
reality of the appointment. If exclusion 
had the effect of virtually lessening the num- 
ber of electors appointed, and if, moreover, 
the counting authority, whether lodged in 
the President of the Senate or in the two 
houses of Congress, had the power in its 
discretion to exclude electoral votes, then 
the power might be so exercised that a 
majority of only a part, and even a small 
part, of the electors appointed would be 
sufficient to elect a President. This would 
practically place the electing power in the 
hands of the counting authority, and at 
the same time furnish a strong temptation 
to abuse, by the exclusion of electoral votes, 
especially in a close election. The result 
of the election would depend upon the 
counting of the votes, and not upon the 
action of the electors as representing the 
will of the states appointing them. This 
would manifestly be a perversion of the 
plain intention of the Constitution. The 
intention was that no person should be 
elected as President by a less majority than 
that of ‘‘the whole number of electors ap- 
pointed.” Any manipulation or construc- 
tion that defeats this intention is contrary 
alike to the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution. 

Indeed, the framers of this instrument 
never anticipated that electoral votes would 
be excluded at all, and, hence, they made 
no provision for the solution of questions 
arising therefrom. Their theory was that 
the several states would make the appoint: 
ment of electors and certify thereto; that 
these electors would do the voting and cer- 
tify to their own votes; and that, when the 
certificates of appointment and the certifi- 
cates of the votes came before the counting 
authority, there would be nothing to be 
done except to identify the certificates, and 
count the votes, anddeclare the result. The 
counting, as they regarded it, is simply a 
ministerial duty and mainly a mere ques- 
tionof arithmetic. As to the votes to be 
counted, they supposed that they had made 
ample provision in authorizing each state 
to appoint Presidential electors, in such 
manner as the legislature thereof may 
direct. They never imagined that Congress 
would ever adopt a twenty-second joint 
rule, by which either house, without a word 
of debate, could exclude from the count 
the electoral votes of any number of states, 
and, by the process of exclusion, could vir- 
tually defeat the will of the states, as ex- 
pressed through their electors. They never 
imagined that Congress would undertake 
to inquire into the proceedings of state 
officers and review the ministerial and ju- 
dicial acts of these officers in respect to'the 
appointment of electors, and thus becomé @ 
canvassing board to correct their errors, 
and in this way ascertain who has been 
elected as President. They did not ‘mean 
to give any such power to Congress and 
they have not done so. They gaive’the en- 
tire power of appointing’ :electors’'to the 
states, and then gave the entire power'of? 
casting the votes and making lists thereof to: 
the electors themselves.. What they left to 
be done is the ministerial duty of receiving’ 
the certificates, and then opening them, and 
counting the votes, in the presence of the 














two houses ef Congress. 
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Framing the electoral system upon this 
theory, the authors of the Constitution de- 
clared that ‘‘ the person having the greatest 
number of votes for President shall be 
the President, if such number be a majori- 
ty of the whole number of electors appoint- 
ed.” This is the rule of the electing ma- 
jority which they gave; and surely the rule 
is not to be set aside by the counting au- 
thority, and a new one substituted in its 
place. If any votes are not counted, for 
reasons that appear on the face of the doc- 
uments coming from the states, which is 
the only justifiable ground for not counting 
them, then this fact cannot repeal the con- 
stitutional law as to the majority necessary 
to elect a President. It is not in the power 
of the counting authority to change that 


law, except by violating the Constitution 
itself. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


BY CHARLOTTE CORDNER, 








I HAD no need to speak ; 
He knew it all. 
If [ but of him thought, 
Without my call, 
He soon drew near. 


And when I met his eyes, 
So soft and clear, 
The gospel of the skies 
I seemed to hear, 
In one word told. 


Upon his brow enthroned 
Sat every grace ; 
For there the sweet, broad word 
Each one could trace 
Of Charity. 
NOVEMBER 30th, 1876. 





A PAPER CITY.* 
BY D. R. LOCKE (REY. PETROLEUM V. NASBY). 
CHAPTER VIII. 








A Weppineé CounciL, 





‘*A MAN isn’t married but once in his 
life,” said the bridegroom-expectant, as, in 
conclave with his mother-in-law, she de- 
sired his opinion on the form in which his 
nuptials should be celebrated. 

““Not rightly speaking, he isn’t,” said 
that bland being, more intent on diplomacy 
than correctness. ‘‘ And if ever he wants 
things to suit himit’s then. And, if you 
have any preference for a private wedding, 
to be more exclusive about the invitations, 
and have Mary more to yourself fromthe 
first, why, you have only to say so, and 
we would fall in with the idea willingly.” 

“A private wedding is all well enough 
when people are going off to cut a swell 
away,” said Mr. Paddleford. ‘But I don’t 
see that young folks with our prospects 
need to follow anybody’s lead, A private 
wedding’s the right thing when a fellow 
expects to put all his money on a long, 
showy trip and shine out at the big hotels. 
But I don’t see the need of having a party; 
for it comes to about as much to have a 
small wedding as a big one and a big trip 
afterward. A fellow always comes home 
feeling poor for a month afterward!” said 
this veteran, who talked as if he had been 
married a dozen times, and knew the 
ennut attending. ‘‘I don’t want to begin 
like that. It isn’t in my way. But, if Mary 
feels as if it was the proper thing to have 
a trip, why, I’m agreeable; and I can’t say 
more than that.” 

‘**Then you'd prefer more of a demonstra- 
tion?” asked Mrs, Lewis, finding her feeble 
efforts to avoid giving a large party, which 
she had her own reasons for not wishing 
to do, confronted by the worse dread of 
giving offense to her prospective son-in- 

aw. 


‘‘ I’m for having a good time, and haying 
my friends to help me,” said Mr. Tom. “But 
I don’t want to take more of the respon- 
sibility on me than to say that you know 
how a man likes to have his friends treated 
at-his wedding; and I’d rather you’d carry 
out your own ideas.: As things are with 
me, aman don’t feel called on to interfere 
in such. a-matter. The next party we give, 
Mrs.» Lewis; thitgs will be different,” he 
ended,-with a smile, meant to be perfectly 
engaging: ‘‘Whatever you do will be 
immensely cliarming,” said Tom, with a 
spurt of the elegance he usually reserved 
for Chicago friends, as the only society 
which could appreciate his refinements, 


————— 
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‘‘Suppose you speak to Mary about it, 
and you can arrange it to suit yourselves,” 
suggested Mrs. Lewis, as a last hope. 

“Tf Mary wants a trip, you’d have no 
hesitation in letting me know,” said Tom, 
with a pre-engaged air. ‘‘I wasn’t think- 
ing of seeing her this morning; it would 
keepme too long. And I don’t want her to 
get tired of me, while she might lose me, 
you know,” with another of those smiles 
that would be so charming if they were 
only entirely different. ‘‘I brought her a 
piece of Cousin Addie’s music to try. If it 
suited her, I might get her a copy next time 
I went to town. Well, Mother, I’ll leave 
the matter to you; and I guess Tom Pad- 
dleford’s wedding won’t be the slowest one 
ever seen, neither. Good-morning. Love 
to all!” and the young man went down the 
steps jauntily, with a sense of having put 
his mother-in-law on her mettle and check- 
mated her evident wish to get out of giving 
hima party. Going to beat him out of his 
wedding party, and the only time he was 
likely to get married and have a wedding 
in his life! 

It was curious; but everybody who 
mentioned the marriage invaribly spoke of 
it as Tom Paddleford’s wedding, as if that 
sufficient and capable young man was to 
take the whole share and glory of it on him- 
self. 

This consultation took place within a few 
days after the note had been sent which 
quenched James Gardiner’s hopes and 
bound Mary Lewis to the man she detested. 
When it ended, the mother went in search 
of her daughter, and was rewarded by 
finding her in her own room, upstairs, 
white and drenched with tears and appar- 
ently sodden with crying. 

‘‘Mary, don’t look so downcast,” said 
Mrs. Lewis, with real concern at the sad- 
ness of her daughter, now that she was 
sure of her own way. Your mother has 
seen more of life than you have, and knows 
what will make you happiest in the end. 
And she is sure you have chosen wisely, at 
last.” 

“‘Chosen!” thought Mary. 

“You have the man half the girls in 
town are wild to get for a husband, and he 
is dead in love with you.” 

This consoling idea made Mary’s flesh 
creep. 

“You may fancy you have a preference 
for another man; but you don’t know how 
soon that wears off. As far as love is con- 
cerned, one man is as good as another a 
year after a woman marrieshim. The best 
husband is the one who thinks the most of 
you and can keep you best. Mr. Paddle- 
ford can give you anything you want; and, 
if you know how to keep up your influence 
with him, you can make him do anything. 
You haven’t met my wishes in the most 
becoming manner; but I’m going to give 
you a wedding that will be something to 
think of all your life. I never had any 
wedding, to speak of. My mother died 
three weeks before I was married; and I 
wanted the wedding put off a year, but 
your father wouldn’t hear of it. He said 
that I needed his care then, if I ever did; 
and, though it wasn’t what I intended, I 
didn’t feel like disputing anything, and I 
let him have his own way that time.” 

“Tt was the last time he ever had his 
own way,” thought Mary. 

‘But I’m determined to make up on my 
daughter’s wedding.” 

‘* Mother, if you care a thing for me, have 
it just as plain as you can. I shan’t care 
for anything. I wish I could marry Tom 
Paddleford and be dead before he laid a 
handon me. Ido!” 

‘‘Mary, I am ashamed of you! You 
are as good as married to a man who 
worships you, and you talk in that sinful 
manner. I wouldn’t have your father hear 
you run on in this way for the world. 
What reason have you to abuse Mr. Pad- 
dleford? He isn’t to blame for your having 
a first attachment and its being unfor- 
tunate. Itisn’t every man loves a woman 
so devotedly that he would come near her 
after he knew of a prior engagement. And 
you may thank your mother for bringing 
‘you up just as you are, or there. wouldn’t 
ibe any such chance for you to put on airs 
over a second choice, Most girls take the 
first man who offers, and. are thankful to 
igethim. Your mother knows what’s best 





for a while; for I want to collect my mind. 
I have a great deal to plan and think of.” 

This said, Mrs. Lewis took out a genteel 
Russia-leather portfolio, with ornate gilt 
lock; drew out a lady-like pen, gorgeous 
in black and gold, that looked as if it was 
designed only for a very elegant corre- 
spondence indeed; and began writing with 
the serious brow and air of the secretary 
of state himself. Mary stole off to her own 
room, to fall down on her bed, cover her 
face with her hands, and think what had 
been done. 

She had signed herself away, then, and 
the question whom she was to marry was 
settled. She refused to take it so, just 

yet. Something might—it would, surely— 
happen to prevent this horrible, unnatural 
thing she had been crowded into consent- 
ing to. 

She Mrs. Tom Paddleford! She shud- 
dered at the word. And she was to be 
married. Instead of living care free, a 
happy girlish life, it meant staying at home 
all day, and receiving Tom Paddleford at 
dinner, and riding out with him in his 
spruce phaeton, in one of her wedding 
dresses, as she saw other young brides doing, 
very sober and straight and still, and not 
as if it were the most agreeable perform- 
ance they were submitting to. Sheremem- 
bered how Alfred Fitch, the most success- 
ful young married man New Canton had to 
boast of till now, had made plenty of fun 
for his friends by describing how he and 
Juliette made out together. ‘‘Ju and I 
have the best times ever was,” he would 
say, in an impartial way. ‘‘ We haven’t 
had but three fights a week yet.” This was 
when they were married a fortnight, and 
just back from their wedding tour. 

It would be pleasant»to have tiffs with 
some one you were fond of, so that you 
could afford to differ and make it up. 
There would be something sweet in making 
allowance for the little rough tempers and 
foibles which, she thought, made life so 
much more tender for having to forgive. 
But if she were bound and delivered to 
Tom Paddleford! She shrank and shivered 
at the thought. She was horribly afraid 
of the chance that had befallen her. She 
could never cail this new man she was to 
love, honor, and obey ‘‘ Tom.” He would 
always be ‘‘Mr. Paddleford” to her, just 
as other loveless wives called their husbands 
Mr. Brown or Mr. Doolittle. She supposed 
he would be fond of her. It was under- 
stood that he was madly in love with her; 
and she, in a blind, cold way, was willing 
to take the benefit of his passion. She 
would let him be good in all sorts of ways 
to her, while she endured to be loved and 
worshiped in return. She was willing he 
should devote himself entirely to her; 
while all the return she was to make was 
to endure him. Such is the just and equal 
division which gentle girls are williog to 
accept as their share of life. 

Between these thoughts would come the 
face of James Gardiner, pale with suffer- 
ing, as she had seen it last. But she dweit 
upon it no longer. The honor of a delicate 
girl rose between her and the old love, and 
she shrank from it as the one thing that 
could disturb her peace. She would forget 
James till she could look upon him as cold- 
ly as any other acquaintance. Her thoughts 
turned to the coming days; and she 
wondered if she belonged to Mr. Thomas 
Paddleford now, and how soon he would be 
privileged to put his arm around her waist, 
and call her by her Christian name, and 
mention her as ‘‘ my wife.” 

Well, she thought she could endure it. 
Very many, indeed, most of her respectable 
lady acquaintances, told her that they did 
not love their husbands when they married 
them. They accepted those gentlemen to 
please their families, or because they were 
pointed out as good matches; and they 
were now contented, and ready to tell 
every girl that the married state was the 
only one to be called living, and that she 
did not know what happiness was till she 
was married safely. After all, it was only 
one of the necessities of life, like being 
sick, and meeting accidents, and dying. 
Oh! if it was only all over, the last bed, and 
death— wishes 

‘‘Mary!” called her mother from her 
room. ‘‘Whatis Mrs. Files’s first name?”’ 

‘*Frances. Why, what are. you writing 
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to her about? I didn’t know you and she 
ever wrote.” 

“‘She’s one of the best people in this 
town, and I’m going to have her here, if I 
have to leave-out a-dezen-others.” 

‘“Why, Mother, what are you about?” 
asked Mary, turning red and feeling as if 
called to life by unpleasant cold water 
and electricity. 

“‘Making out the list of invitations to 
your wedding, to be sure. I suppose you 
know they must be out two weeks before- 
hand, and there’s barely time to send them 
round.” 

Mary put both her hands to her face, 
sick with a shock which surprised herself. 
She did not know that she could feel so 
deeply. She lay there, with hands over 
her eyes, counting the throbs of pain, like 
the pulses of a wound that had just begun 
an aching never to end. 

Then it was really true, and she was 
going to be married, and there was no help. 
Her mother was writing the invitations. 
That little thing brought her fate nearer 
than anything yet had done. She was to be 
Tom Paddleford’s wife, and there was no 
help for it. 

At this moment a light breathing and a 
solid step was heard on the stairs; a white 
sunbonnet, under which shone a pair of 
knowing black eyes, was put in at the door; 
and a neighborly voice cried: “I thought I 
could find you. Why, you’r serious as an 
inquiry meeting. Haven't got into the 
wrong house, have I?” 

‘*Mary Farrell!” cried Mrs. Lewis, in 
genuine relief, ‘‘ you’re one of the scarce 
folks that never come but they’re wanted. 
I was missing something, and I believe, on 
my soul, it was you.” 

“Tt’s a relief to my mind to hear that 
some of my neighbors are of so little 
account to me I’m driven to make myself 
an infliction to the rest.” 

“Tf you’d waited ten minutes more I 
should have had to send for you,” said Mrs. 
Lewis. ‘‘It isn’t everybody I can speak to 
as I canto you, Mary; and I don’t need to 
as long as you are around.” 

Mary Farrell was a jolly, capable spin- 
ster, who lived with her mother next to 
the Lewises, and had by summers and 
winters of faithful, shrewd neighboring 
fairly and deservedly won such trust from 
Mrs. Lewis as she withheld from her own 
daughter and spouse. What would be 
mischief told to Mr. Lewis or Mary, with 
their romantic notions and inconsiderate 
way of speaking, was entirely safe with 
Mary Farrell. So there was a path through 
the plum trees in Miss Farrell’s yard, and a 
gate in the fence, through which confiden- 
tial embassies went back and forth at any 
hour of the day it seemed good. In token 
of perfect amity, the ladies lent each other 
their preserving kettles and cut glass for 
company, and Mary Farrell thought no 
more of appearing bonnetless on a mo- 
mentary errand at the door of Mrs. Lewis’s 
bed-room than she did at her own. 

“‘I have the greatest respect for Mary 
Farrell’s judgment,” Mrs. Lewis was once 
heard to say to her husband, as she tied 
her nightcap strings. ‘‘She always agrees 
with me.” 

“Folks talk about Mrs. Lewis being set 
in her way,” Mary Farrell said in ihe early 
days of their acquaintance. ‘She thinks 
everything of her way; but then I think 
everything of mine, so we’re of a mind on 
that subject.” Andon these grounds the 
alliance stood and flourished. 

“IT suppose you know we're going to 
have a wedding,” was Mrs. Lewis’s next re- 
mark, which was the first formal announce- 
ment of the fact. 

‘*Yes; and, asI haven’t heard of you or 
Mr. Lewis getting a divorce lately, it must 
be Mary’s.” 

‘“‘T declare, Mary Farrell,” owned the 
woman of faculty, ‘‘if, I didn’t have your 
head to look to, as wellas my own, I would 
hardly try to give Mary a wedding. Now, 
there’s Mrs. Gridley, with her nine girls, 
would think no more of marrying’ a 
daughter off than I would of paying taxes. 

‘“‘That’s not singular,” said the spinster, 
briskly. ‘‘ You haven't lost a daughter 
before. That’s all. What I want to know 


about the match, before I give my consent, 
is whether you’re going to marry her off, 
or a son-in-law on?” 





“I guess Mr. Lewis and I will require a 
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son-in-law who can take care of himself, and 
not settle im our spare room the rest of his 
life.” 

“The young man can give security as to 
that,” said Mary Farrell, rubbing her nose 
delicately with her forefinger. ‘‘ Well, I'll 
go right home for my apron and come back 
ready to work. I haven’t helped at a 
wedding for so long I’ve forgotten the 
taste of wedding cake. So bring on your 
raisins, People are never lawfully married 
unless they spoil just so many raisins. It’s 
the meanest work in creation, and I never 
hear of # wedding that I don’t expect to be 
sent for to do it.” 

‘Never mind stoning raisins just yet. 
What I want now is ideas. I’ve always 
looked to giving Mary a good setting out, 
and I’d like to have my neighbors with me. 
I'd like to do what’s proper for people in 
our position, and I don’t want this to be 
any common chocolate-cake wedding; but 
a nice, quiet affair, such as won't look 
strange to our friends from Chicago. I 
want to do all that is expected from me, 
Mary; and you must consider with me” 

“Spring is the most inconsiderate time 
for getting up a wedding,” observed Mary 
Farrell, briskly. ‘‘There’s no choice but 
ham and eggs, and ham and eggs arn’t just 
the things for a wedding. Though I don’t 
doubt most folks would enjoy ’em more if 
they told their own minds.” 

‘There are people who haven’t any more 
taste,” remarked Mrs. Lewis, pensively, 
impatient of persons who would give 
ambitious housekeepers no more oppor- 
tunities to distinguish themselves. ‘‘ When 
Bishop Findlay was on, two years ago, Mr. 
Lewis brought him here to dine, and I had 
a ham broiled in port wine on purpose for 
him, and such ducks as you never saw, and 
frogs’ legs boiled with a new sauce, that I 
went into the kitchen to make myself, 
though I’ve brought the girl up myself, 
and she can do most dishes better than I 
pretend to, not having my hand in” (Mrs, 
Lewis was apt to be circumstantial in her 
recollections of dinner-giving), ‘‘you know 
the clergy are generally men who under- 
stand good living. But if that man didn’t 
make his dinner off some lake trout and a 
potato. He never saw any of the nice things 
I had taken so much pains to get for him, 
and I told Mr. Lewis, after it was over: 
‘Don’t you ever bring that man to dinner 
again.’ The Bishop was so taken up with 
some convention business that morning, it 
was as much as ever he knew what he had 
on his plate. I don’t know as I would want 
to see a minister to think very much about 
his eating; but I do like to see him set an 
example in matters of taste.” 

‘The looks are the great thing about a 
wedding supper,” said practical Mary 
Farrell. ‘‘ Silver, and frosting, and flowers, 
and love I suppose fills in.” 

‘‘T shall have plenty of salads and jellies, 
It is so much handsomer to set out plenty 
of relishes than sweets and cake. All 
you ever get at a New Canton wedding is a 
saucer of ice-cream and a piece of cake.” 

“Tl try that Macedonian in the church 
‘cook-book I brought home from Chicago last 
winter, I’ve been reading it, and I’m just 
spoiling to try my hand at some of the 
things,” said Miss Farrell, who read receipts 
as a composer reads music. Her pronuncia- 
tion is excusable as long as our women take 
to French names for dishes and talk of 


‘Macedoines, instead of honest ‘‘fruited 
jellies.” 
“‘Three dozen orange jellies,” said Mrs. 


Lewis, loftily, making up her bill of fare; 
‘fas many calves-foot, with wine.” Twenty 
méringues and four dozen custards. Peo- 
ple know what they are and aren’t afraid to 
eat them. But they’re so afraid of showing 
their ignorance of méringues and chocolate 
éclairs by handling them, they’d rather go 
without.” 

‘I can make the turnip and beet-root 
flowers for the cold meats,” said Mary. 
“* Brother Spence’s wife showed me how to 
do them for her companies, last time I was 
in Chicago. Will you have chocolate?” 

“*T don’t just know whether it would be 
the thing,” declared Mrs, Lewis, with a 

’ brow befitting the gravity of the question. 
“‘[ve never heard of it, except at lunch. 
Have you? Mrs, Pliny Smith hasit.at her 
afternoons, I know. They didn’t have it 
when Mrs. Senator wie gave her 
parties.” 





“<T was at Mrs, Wallace Swayne’s for an 
evening, with Spence’s wife,” said Mary; 
not without a touch of pride at being able 
to throw light on a question of elegance. 
She had five urns on the sideboard, with 
hot water, and coffee, and black and green 
tea, and chocolate, anda big glass pitcher 
for the claret; and it did look so rich and 
particular.” 

‘“‘That’s what I like to see,” said Mrs. 
Lewis. ‘‘Some people do hit on such 
handsome notions every time. I don’t 
want to be using other people’s ways all the 
time, any more than I want their towels and 
spoons,” 

‘She had hot soup, too, handed round in 
cups; and it. was beautiful,” hazarded Miss 
Farrell, with an eye to see how the notion 
took. 

“‘T shan’t undertake to have bullion,” 
said Mrs. Lewis, judicially. ‘‘ People are 
not advanced enough for that here in 
Canton. I never should hear the last of 
my having soup for supper.” 

‘* Shall I send out to the Branch for some 
eggs for you,” asked Mary, a trifle dis- 
appointed. She did want to try the effect 
of handing around bouillon in china cups, 
and seeing the young ladies who read the 
magazines recognize it. : 

‘‘Brandy and lady cake, and jelly rolls, 
Gold and silver cake are going out now. 
All these girls have got to making them for 
their parties. I’m sick of marble cake and 
chocolate cake. The first thing a girl 
learns of cooking, nowadays, is to make 
chocolate cake. And I’m going to have 
some of that real old-fashioned black 
cake. I haven’t made any since Mr. Vinton 
left the church.” 

‘‘There’s no chance here for showing 
what’s in you; for nobody knows the 
difference, unless you tell them,” said Mary, 
with a touch of superiority in her tone. 

“* Are you going to have the cake in high 
or low dishes?” said Mary, bringing Mrs. 
Lewis back to the matter in hand. 

“‘T want to have it all in baskets,” said 
Mrs. Lewis, while Mary Farrell looked awe, 
at the idea of such brilliance. 

““T have two baskets, and I can write for 
Hannah’s; and if you will be so kind as to 
lend me yours, for I want them to go in 
pairs. There is Mrs. Burt’s, I know she 
would Jend me, for she borrowed-mine last 
New Year, when she had the family. I’m 
going to-morrow and ask her to let her girl 
come to help wait on the tables, and I’!l get 
two trusty ones from the hotel. But Mrs. 
Burt’s basket is an odd pattern, and I don’t 
know where to match it.” 

“‘Isn’t her’s a palm-leaf pattern? She 
bought it of that agent ‘twas round, and 
Mrs. Seth Goodwin got one just like it. 
Mrs. Burt was so vexed, for she don’t like 
Mrs. Goodwin one bit.” 

‘“*But Mrs. Goodwin never would lend 
her cake-basket unless she had an invitation; 
and she isn’t the sort of person I want to 
ask. I’d give anything to get her basket, 
without having her too.” 

“*T don’t know,” said Mary Farrell, look- 
ing a little guilty with a notion that came 
into her head. ‘‘I guess we can find one 
like it without asking Mrs. Goodwin. I 
must go back now, for I’ve left Mother 
alone long enough. I'll come over to-mor- 
row, and we'll get the fruit cake off your 
mind, to begin with. That’s the heaviest re- 
sponsibility.” 

Just as Miss Farrell was leaving the room, 
a genteel wheezing was heard on the stairs 
and, with the free-and-easy manners of New 
Canton, a lady walked in, without knock- 
ing. It was one of the privileges of belong- 
ing to good society in that delightful town 
that one must allow all one’s friends to walk 
into house and bedroom without ceremo- 
ny. The visitor in this case proved to be 
Mrs Burt, with a knitted hood thrown over 
her head and a large house-shawl on, in 
which she was wont to parade the neigh- 
borhood with the same informality with 
which she would take a walk in her own 
garden. As the only woman in town who 
had a housekeeper of sufficient skill to 
relieve her from all domestic cares of her 
own, Mrs. Burt felt herself at liberty to 
take more than ordinary interest in those 
of her friends. Whether shesmelt the odor 
of coming wedding cake, as dogs are. said 


to nose coming misfortunes, it is impossi: [ 


ble to say. ‘But’ the’ fact ‘that Mts. Lewis 
had sent down-town that morning for extra 
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help to takelup. the ‘parlor carpet, and had 
already hung the furnishings of her spare 
toom out to.air in the back yard, may have 
helped Mrs Burt’s astuteness to a conclu- 
sion. 

A look, not overpleasant, shot between 
Mrs. Lewis and Mary Farrell, who took her 
seat again; but the two ladies bad their 
faces smoothed out politely by the time 
Mrs. Burt’s pink hood showed inside the 
door, 

‘*Good-morning, Mrs. Lewis,” she said, 
with the affability of a duchess addressing 
a baronet’s wife. ‘‘I hope you are as well 
as you look this morning. Miss Farrell, 
how is your mother? I haven’t been able 
to get in to see her since the protracted 
meeting. She was afraid then she was 
going to have a felon on herright finger. I 
inquired after her three or four times, to 
hear how she came on; but nobody seemed 
able to tell.” 

‘‘We drove it off,” said Mary Farrell, 
‘‘with hot carrot poultices. I guess, after 
all, it was nothing more than she had 
caught cold in her finger.” 

‘*Ah! that’s fortunate,” sighed Mrs. 
Burt, who always put on a languishing 
style in company, as a compound of ele- 
gance and Christian condescension. ‘I 
was going to tell you mashed cranberries 
are good forfelon. We had itin our family 
severa] times, and I always found mashed 
cranberries afford the greatest relief.” 

Mrs. Lewis skillfully introduced a differ- 
ent topic. 

‘‘Mrs. Burt, I am happy to tell you our 
good news first of all. You’re not to say 
an old neighbor, though you have made 
yourself one of us; so it seems as if we had 
known you all yourlives,” began the lady 
of the house, while Mrs. Burt sat properly 
uncomprehending till the precise moment 
of announcement. 

‘We, of course, expect to part with Mary 
sooner or later. A mother makes up her 
mind to it in the course of Nature,” said 
Mrs. Lewis, with a sigh. ‘‘ My daughter 
Mary is to be married to Mr. Paddleford, 
and I hope we shall see you and Mr. Burt 
at the wedding.” 

The news was received with becoming 
gravity and interest. Mrs. Burt made her 
congratulations, not quite able to help say- 
ing that she expected to hear another name 
for the gentleman. 

“Yes,” Mrs. Lewis said, quietly, ‘‘ Mary's 
name had been coupled with other gentle- 

en”; but Mrs. Burt knew what all that 
amounted too. When was the wedding. to 
be? -In about three weeks. The gentleman 
was very urgent, and, being the son of one 
of our old townspeople, and as Mary was 
not going to leave the town to finda home, 
she found no good reason for opposing the 
wishes of the young people. They had 
always known each other, as old Mr. Pad- 
dleford had been, like herself and Mr. Lew- 
is, one of the first settlers in New Canton 
when it began to be anything of a town. 
She (Mrs. Lewis) knew all about the young 
man, and approved his habits, as a steady, 
self-respecting young business man; and 
she felt that her daughter would be spared 
many of the trials which beset young peo- 
ple who began life onsmall provision. She 
felt that a hard life in youth always left 
its traces. 

Mrs. Burt was glad to hear the young 
man was so well off. He had a pretty 
penny to call his own, and, with good in- 
vestments—she trusted he had the fore- 
sight to make the best investments in 
property, as business had its risks—he 
might always continue so. She was glad 
that he could give his wife a good home, 
to begin with. It was what she always had 
been used to herself. 

She had never had the care of a daughter; 
but, if she had, she should feel it a great 
responsibility to find her a good husband, 
one with high principles, liberal and pub- 
lic-spirited, and, above all things, good con- 
stitution. Mr. Burt) had the soundest 
health. Never was sick a day, unless he 
was taken down with bilious fever or some- 
thing unavoidable. But he never had those 
sick turns, up and: down; that some men 
had, and made’ itso trying for theif wives 
to take care of them. She was suite she 
and Mf. Burt would take great*pleasure in 

_at the wedding Mr. Burt would 
‘make a point of being there on time, 








much away. Would the wedding bea large 
one? 

‘* Well, Mr. Lewis naturally wished most 
of his friends about him on such an oc- 
casion.” 

Mrs. Burt was sure it wouldn’t be any 
common wedding. To say nothing of its 
being an only child, and Mrs. Lewis 
wouldn’t expect to be called on to give an- 
other wedding soon, it would be natural for 
Mr. Lewis, one of the best-off men in the 
town, to make a show of being liberal on 
such an occasion. Times were altering in 
New Canton, and people expected more 
from each other. A great deal of work 
had been done and was doing for the town, 
and it was quite proper to. take on more 
polish and pay more attention to manners, 
The advance in the value of property and 
the increase in the wealth of the city car- 
ried with it responsibilities. The man 
whose property had advanced two bundred 
or two thousand—she bad forgotten which 
—per cent. (what percent. js she didn’t 
know, but it was something Mr. Burt talked 
a great deal about) ought not to live as he 
did before the per cent, came. The city 
was brought nearer by the railroads, and 
they would bring in city ways. Then; re- 
membering she had not inquired for the 
health of the bride (and for Mrs. Burt not 
to take-an intense interest in new friends’ 
state of healtty was equal to renouncing 
all further regard for them), she branched 
off to this diverting topic. 

It was a good time of year to get mar- 
ried, before freckles came. :‘She had known 
one bride that got sunburned going out to 
ride the day before her wedding. Mary 
must wear a veil when she went out; these 
March winds did freckle so. Her own sis- 
ters—there had been seven weddings in 
her own family—always took taraxacum a 
week before they were married, so that 
they would look clear and interesting. It 
spoiled everything to see pimples under a 
white veil. Her mother hardly let thegirls 
eat anything for a week beforehand, for 
fear they would spoil their looks. 

‘‘ Well, I never!” exclaimed Mary Far- 
rel. ‘‘T always heard your mother was a 
master hand at medicine; but I never 
thought of any one going as far as that.” 

‘“‘She was for seeking the good of her 
family,” responded Mrs. Burt, majestically. 
‘*She was for health, she said, before any- 
thing. She doctored’ everybody on the 
place herself. She sent for the doctor 
when they were taken bad; but she always 
put her own nursing and faith in herbs. 
She was thorough about her medicine, too. 
She always gave the pigs a pint of Epsom 
salts the day before they were killed, to 
clear their blood and make ’em.healthy eat- 
ing. Well, we shall all expect to enjoy 
ourselves here as we don’t do anywhere 
else. Give my sweet love to Mary. She 
is a very precious child, Mrs. Lewiss* I 
don’t see how you ever have raised her. 
She looks delicate. It is well she gets a 
husband so much to your mind, and one 
that’s well able to take care of her. Mr. 
Paddleford may not be so enterprising as 
some, who are born to make their way; 
but he has the good luck to have his al- 
ready made for him, and he can giye your 
daughter a home not far behind the one 
she’s been used to. But how long I’m stay- 
ing, when I just came in to borfow 
the pattern of your gored wrapper. 

Mr. Burt says: ‘Why don’t you wear 
your dresses and have the good of them? 
But there are so few places it’s worth while 
to dress for, we’re really quite obliged to 
you for giving usa chance. . Miss Farrell, 
I do wish you would run in oftener, and let 
me know how your mother is... It is,so,sel- 
dom I ean get round to see her. .Gged- 
morning.” STR 

And, with a grandiloquent air; marching 
very erect, Mrs, Burt took herself Off. "The 
ladies left behind were too old not:to know 
better than to smile at each other fhe thin- 
ute a guest had gone; for re-entrances 
prove awkward.. In this c Mrs. Burt 
had only got half-way down: its, When 
she bethought herself, and appeared, again 
at the chamber door and peered ery 
on tip-toe. ‘‘If there is anything» that I 
could spare to yagi ort ye 
I should be too happy aad 3 P80 
with the greatest of ‘pleasute.° vAbything 
like cake-paris or trays. Or shart, I send 





though his , business lately called him so 


you over something to take? Mary ought 
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to tuke something strengthening, and com 
mence right away—say taraxacum, or bark 
and iron, or colocynth; and you, as her 
mother, would be the better for some lady- 
slipper or most anything. Mr. Lewis—I 
have known the fathers of the bride to need 
something supporting on such occasions— 
he can have anything Ihave. Mr. Burt is 
so high-strung, if he had a daughter he was 
going to give away, I’m sure I should have 
to do something to keep him up to himself. 
Good-morning.” 

The silence that followed Mrs. Burt’s de- 
parture was more marked than words could 
have been. At last Mrs. Lewis said: ‘‘ Her 
mother was part Irish!” which was held by 
the thorough-bred Yankee women to com- 
prehend all that was demanded of reproba- 
tion and excuse. 

(To be Continued.) 


Diblical Research. 


AN antique sculptured ship or galley, in 
marble, found about two years since, near 
Tarsus, in Cilicia, has just been presented to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art, in this city, 
by its late owner, the United States consular 
agent at Tarsus. It was sent to the United 
States consul at Beiriit, and has been shipped 
thence on the ‘‘ Neptune,” an American sailing 
vessel, and will probably arrive in a month. 
The sculptured ship was either an ornamental 
piece or a votive offering, as it has a pedestal 
carved on the lower part of the block and is 
rather ideal in shape than of correct propor- 
tions. It is about twenty inches long, has two 
oar-shaped rudders, of the ancient pattern, and 
a rude capstan on the stern. The sailing gear, 
with the mast, is, unfortunately, broken away. 
The noteworthy objects of the piece are still 
remaining, and consist of a spirited group of 
figures on the deck, trying to rescue two others 
from the jaws of two sea-monsters, with terrific 
teeth. One of these latter persons is half 
swallowed, and the other is in the mouth ofa 
monster as far as the knees. The monsters ate 
longer than half the length of the ship, and 
remind at once of the dolphin, the whale, and 
the nondescript. The straining of the muscles 
of the rescuers is finely represented. What 
mythological scene, if any, is intended js 
doubtful. Except the parts broken away, as 
abovementioned, the whole sculpture is pretty 
well preserved. Tarsus is hardly Jonah’s 
Tarshish. 

.-.-Prof. Isaae H. Hall, of Beirit, Syria, 
lately came into possession of a seal of agate, 
inscribed with Himyaritic or Sabean charae- 
ters, which, on deciphering, prove to be the 
proper name ‘Shakir Chardf,’’ which answers 
tothe English ‘‘ Thankful Lamb,’ a not im- 
possible New England name. Both are com- 
mon Arabic names, the latter being the name 
of an eminent grammarian of old times, as 
well as the family name of the Beni Charif, an 
Arab tribe. The earliest mention of the Sa- 
beans occursin the Book of Job, we believe, 
and their country was Arabia. The use of the 
language and written character appears to 
have died out some time before the days of 
Mohammed. The seal in question is interest- 
ing, as having been dug up in the Hauran, 
some distance south of Damascus. It is now 
in the British Museum. Near it was founda 
carneMan seal, in the shape of a scarabeus, 
with an intaglio human figure, which is pro- 
nounced by the British Museum savans to be 
Hamathite. 


-»«»The English Palestine Exploration Fund 
has published a photograph of the restored 
Moabite Stone as restored by M. Ganneau. Dr. 
Ginsburg, in The Atheneum, mentions that Dr. 
Von Niemeyer, of Jerusalem, has lately ob- 
tained a missing fragment, not represented in 
Ganneau’s restoration, containing the ends of 
the third and fourth lines, corresponding pre- 
cisely with the received conjectural restora- 
tions. M. Ganneau’s restoration depends very 
much on a very imperfect squeeze which Selim 
was able hurriedly to make before the stone 
was broken up. It is greatly to be desired that 
he would publish a photograph of this squeeze. 


-eeethe Rev. Dr. Caldwell, the Indian 
scholar, has been excavating the site of the city 
of Kayal of Marco Polo, possibly the Tarshish 
of Scripture, on the Coromandel Coast. In 
tumuli he has brought to light relics of the 
greatest antiquity, such as immense earthen- 
ware vases four feet in diameter. Alsocurious 
stone implements, ornaments, and unique coins 
have been found in neighboring water-courses 
and tanks. This city was a famous mart; but 
the covering of its tillable land and the filling 
up of its harbor with sand has destroyed it so 
that its place was almost forgotten. 











----In the cuneiform inscription of Aqu-kak- 
rimi, an ancient king of Babylon, whom George 
Smith supposes to have reigned 2000 B.C., 
lately retranslated by W. 8t. C. Boscawen, the 
territories undér his dominion are given. They 
are Babel, As-pun-pak, the lands of the Kassi 
and of the Accadi, Padan, Alman, and Goim, 
The gods mentioned as worshiped at that early 
mena ‘are Anu and Anunitu, Bel and Bilat, 

ea, Day-kina, Marduk, Zira, Shamas (the 
sun), and Sin (the moon), 


° 
Fine Arts. 

THE students in the National Academy 
of Design having protested against a recent or- 
der of the council establishing tuition fees and 
appointing Mr. Wilmarth professor of the fine 
arts, Mr. Huntington, the president, makes the 
following reply: 

“To Messrs. T. Randolph Mercein and Hugo Breul, 

Committee of Students of the National Academy of 





‘Gentlemen :—The protest placed by you in 
my hands [ laid before the council at their first 
meeting, January 8th. It received their 
thoughtful consideration, and they requested 
me to express their sincere interest in your 
suggestions and their desire to do all which is 
in their power to advance your progress. They 
think that it is very important that a professor 
should be charged with the instruction 6f the 
students, in order that they may be more 
thoroughly drilled and advanced by sure and 
systematic steps. By this course you wil! de- 
rive great adyantage, and will eventually be 
grateful to the council, who have felt obliged 
to make the present arrangement, and who are 
confident that, though it may cause some tem- 
porary inconvenience, it will tend to a more en- 
tire devotion to study, will harmonize better 
with self-reliance, and will result in a more 
complete fitness for a successful career in art. 
As to any details of the plan of study, and all 
other matters connected with the conduct of 
the schools, you will find it profitable frankly 
to consult Professor Wilmarth. With true re- 
gard and hearty wishes for your success in art, 
I am most truly yours, 

“DPD, IUNTINGTON, 
“President of the National Academy of Design, on be- 

half of the council, January 9th, 1877.” 

....-A very excellent collection of pictures, 
mostly water colors, belonging to Mr. Charles 
M. Congreve, of Brooklyn, were sold at auc- 
tion last week, by Mr. Leavitt ; but the prices 
obtained were very small, compared with those 
brought by the pictures in the Taylor Johnston 
collection. ‘ Lizetta,” a peasant girl, by In- 
dori, of Rome, which brought $260. A cabi- 
net piece, by Theodore Frére, entitled an ‘‘Arab 
Encampment,” sold for $200. A painting rep- 
resenting the ‘‘Coast of New Jersey,”’ by W. 
T. Richards, of Philadelphia, realized $245. 
Four of Gabrini’s water colors were sold at a 
bargain, as follows: ‘‘ The Nun’s Chapel ’’ and 
a companion piece, at $45 each; ‘The Inte- 
rior’? and companion, at $42.50 and $30, respect- 
ively. 


....Mr. E. Wood Perry has in his studio, in 
the Studio Building, Tenth Street, some ad- 
mirable genre paintings, recently finished from 
studies made in Greene County, during the past 
summer. One of them, which he calls “‘ The 
Sower,” represents a stalwart young American 
farmer, scattering seed ina field. It is full of 
fresh, out-door feeling, and redolent not only of 
the spring-time of the year, but of the spring- 
time of life. The figure of the sower is vigor- 
ously drawn and thoroughly American in every 
lineament and costume. 


...-A very fine piece of mosaic work is in 
course of preparation at Sevres, to be placed 
above the doorway and along the front of the 
new manufactory. Itwas designed by M. Lam- 
sire and consists of a band, ten meters long 
and two wide, formed of small squares of ce- 
ramic set in a background of gold. Besides 
this large panel of mosaic, the word Salve, in 
letters of gold on a blue ground, has been in- 
serted within the floor (after the Pompeiian 
manner), just at the entrance of the new atelier 
at Sevres. 


....At Corneto (Tarquinii) two interesting 
Greek vases have lately been discovered, of the 
style known as “‘red-figure vases.” One is a 
tazza, of considerable size, and has upon the 
outside two mythological scenes—the birth of 
Erichthonios, and Erechtheus as he follows 
Aglauros, with scepter in hand. Inside the 
tazza is the figure of Eos carring off Kephalos. 
The other vase, which is inscribed Odysseus, 
has a representation of Ulysses slaying the 
suitors. 


.... The exhibition of the Artists’ Fund Soci- 
ety’s pictures, for the 17th annual sale on the 
23d inst., was one of the finest that has ever 
been offered to the public by this association. 
The catalogue consists of 97 pictures, the most 
of them original works by the members of the 
Society, painted forthe purpose. A large ma- 
jority of the pictures, as is always the case in 
any collection of American paintings, were 
landscapes. 


....Mrs. Lander, the actress, has presented 
to the Corcoran Gallery of Paintings, in Wash- 
ington, a half-length picture of the Empress 
Catherine the Second, of Russia, which was 
painted from fife. But by whom painted we 
know not. It should be a work of remarkable 
merit for its artistic value to excuse the exhi- 
bition of a portrait of such a personage in the 
Corcoran Gallery. 


.-»-d0hn Rogers’s latest statuette group ef 
“ Weighing the Baby” has proved to be one of 
the most popular of his works. The first edi- 
tion was entirely exhausted before Christmas ; 
but Mr. Rogers has since been able to bring 
out a new series and is now prepared to fill all 
orders. 








Personalities. 

CHARLES MACKAYE has recently published 
his ‘‘ Recollections’’; buat he has a faculty of 
recollecting things that never happened, if the 
following be a correct extract from his book : 

‘“*Mr. John Quincy Adams was in his nine- 
tieth year when Charles Mackaye first visited 


this country. He was in excellent health, the 
cause of which he explained to Dr. Mackay. 





‘Men and women,’ he said, ‘scarcely ever. 


allow the fresh air of heaven to touch any part 
of their bodies except the hands and face, and 
even to these the ladies are systematically un- 
just by wearing gloves and veils.’ ”’ 

As John Quincy Adams died at the age of 81, 
before Mr. Mackay came to this country, there 
is evidently a mistake somewhere. Perhaps 
it was Josiah Quincy, who wrote the life of 
John Quincy Adams, whom Mr. Mackay meant 
ro represent as taking an air-bath every morn- 
ng. 


....Rev. E. E. Hale, Prof. E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Ole Bull, Nathan Appleton, and 
other citizens of Boston are engaged in a 
movement for the erection of a monument 
“‘ commemorative of the discovery of this con- 
tinent by the Norsemen, and for the preserva- 
tion of the Dighton Rock, in the Taunton River.”’ 
These gentlemen ought first to give some satis- 
factory evidence of the Norsemen having dis- 
covered this continent. As to the Dighton 
Rock, it will preserve itself, if they let it alone. 
Itis still in avery good state of preservation 
and is every year getting into deeper water. 


-...Mr. Sidney Lanier, who has been first 
flute in Asgar Hamerik’s orchestra, in Balti- 
more, for the past three years, has been or- 
dered by his physician to leave his post and go 
South for his health, Mr. Lanier has the erect 
and graceful person and the quiet manners of 
agentleman and bheisa man of much general 
culture. He is tall and slender, somewhat 
pale, has eyes of a fine gray, aud a black 
beard. His letters from Florida, published in 
Lippincott’s Mag , Showed him to be as 
graceful a writer of prose as he is ungraceful 
in his poetry. 


....Mr. Benjamin F. Prescott, the Repub- 
lican nominee for governor of New Hampshire, 
is a native of the state and 43 years old. He is 
a graduate of Dartmouth, has been a lawyer, 
an editor,and a special agent of the United 
States Treasury Department. The World says 
be is a descendant of the Kentucky Prescotts ; 
but he and the Kentucky family of the same 
pame are probably descendants from the Mas- 
sachusetts Prescotts. 


-»».The Rev. E, P. Terhune, the husband of 
Marion Harland, the New Jersey writer, has 
been offered the chaplaincy of the American 
Chapel at Rome for two years, with a comfort- 
able salary and a three months’ vacation in the 
summer. As Mrs. Terhune has published some 
cookery books in this country, she might make 
herself usefulin Paris by teaching the Parisians 
how to cook. 


...-Inthe will of the late Cardinal Antonelli 
there was a bequest of twenty-five francs to 
the Hospital of the Santo Spirito in Rome, and 
another of the same insignificant amount to 
the Holy Places of Jerusalem. The bequests 
were small, but they had to be made, in fulfill- 
ment of the law. If he had been left to him- 
self, he would not haye given anything to the 
Holy Places. 





.... young Mr. Lick, of California, has come 
to terms with the trustees under his father’s 
will, and, according tothe agreement, receives 
$383,000 in addition to the $150,000 devised to 
him in the deed of trust, out of which he pays 
to the other heirs—the sisters, nephews, and 
nieces of James Lick—in various amounts, the 
sum of $72,000. 


.... Our vocalizing countrywoman, Miss Cary, 
sprained her foot severely at Moscow, but 
went on singing indomitably, and at the close 
of the evening was presented with a gold cup, 
saucer, and spoon. Agold cup andspoon and 
a little liniment might be found efficacious in 
most cases of a sprained ankle. 


....Mme. Perron, an old lady who lately 
died at Paris, bequeathed 85,000 francs to the 
municipality of Marseilles for founding an 
asylum for unfortunate dogs and horses. Asif 
all dogs and horses were not unfortunate in not 
being their own masters, if in nothing else. 


....Mr. J. T. Donaldson, formerly of H. B. 
Claflin & Co., and Mr. John Claflin, of that firm, 
left Chicago last week, on the palace car Presi- 
dent, which was on exhibition at the Centen- 
nial. They intend taking an extensive trip 
along the Pacific coast. 


.--. There is atleast one young man who had 
better not have gone West. The St. Louis Re- 
publican makes mention of a young man among 
the inmates df the soup-house in that city whois 
wel) connected in the East and a graduate of 
Harvard College. 


... Goldwin Smith will winter in Italy. He 
still holds on to the Cornell professorship. 





‘Belence, 


THE London Spectator gives full credit to the 
last reported observation of the sea serpent. Its 
appearance coincides with what is now agreed 
upon, that it must be of a Saurian character, 
like the monsters of geologic periods. The 
Spectator says: 


“In the Straits of Malacca the sea-monster, so 
repeatedly seen and so repeatedly declared to 
be mythical, appears at last-to have been care- 
fully observed by competent witnesses. The 
creature was seen by the passengers and crew of 
the ship ‘ Nestor,’ on her voyage to Shanghai ; 
and on her arrival at Shanghai the master of the 
ship, Mr. John Keiller Webster, andthe surgeon 
Mr. James Anderson, made a statutory declar- 
ation of what they had seen before a magis- 
trate, as a mode, we suppose, of formally at- 
testing that they spoke in good faith. The 
creature (which resembled a huge salamander, 
only that, instead of being about six or eight 
inches long, these dimensions must be multi- 
plied by at least 75 or 100, the body being from 
45 feet to 50 feet in length, the ‘head 12 feet, 
and the tail, itis said, no less than 150 feet) was 
first seen at half-past ten o’clock on the 11th 
of September, tifteen miles northwest of the 
North Sand Ligbtbouse, in the Straits of Ma- 
lacca. The weather was fine, the sea smooth, 
and the air perfectly clear. The Chinese on 
deck were terribly alarmed and set up a howl. 
The whole watch and three saloon passengers 
saw the creature clearly and observed its 
movements. It traveled for a long time about 
as fast as the steamer, appearing to paddle it- 
self by the help of ‘an undulatory motion of 
its tail in a vertical plane.’ The body and tail 
were marked as those of the salamander are 
marked—with alternate bands, black and pale 
yellow in color. ‘The head was immediately 
connected with the body, without any indica- 
tion of a neck.’ Both witnesses state post- 
tively that the only resemblance was to some 
creature of the frog or newt kind, while one of 
them (the surgeon) says that the longer he ob- 
served it the more he was struck with its re- 
semblance to a gigantic salamander. Its back 
was oval in form. No eyes or fins were seen 
and it did not blow or spout in the manner of 
a whale. The greater part of its head was 
never seen, being beneath the surface. Proba- 
bly the creature is of a race which survives 
from that very different world in which crea- 
tures of gigantic size seem to have been 60 
much commoner than now. There appears to 
be no manner of reason for doubting the very 
express evidence so succinctly and soberly 
given.”’ 





...-Ata recent meeting of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, Mr. Martin- 
dale exhibited some specimens of the Sensitive 
Fern ( Onoclea sensibilis) in the curious condition 
known as the variety obtusilobata. The matter 
is of great interest, from the fact that this fern 
is perhaps the oldest living floral organism on 
the globe. [t is found in a fossil state, and 
some paleontologists believe it has been in ex- 
istence for 500,000 years. On some of the pre- 
vailing theories of evolution it ought to have 
branched off, by “ gradual modifications,”’ into 
numerous descendants, and we ought to have 
allied species, if not allied genera. But not 
only are there no very closely allied genera, 
but only this one single species, and it shows 
no tendency to produce the slightest variation 
worth speaking about. If we could find a 
good substantial variation in this fern, it 
would be, therefore, a case of considerable in- 
terest. Dr. Asa Gray, in his ‘‘ Manual of Bot- 
any,’’ regards the so-called variety obtusilobata 
as no variety, but as a peculiar morphological 
condition of the same thing ; and the specimens 
found by Mr. Martindale perfectly confirmed 
this view. The male frond of the Onoclea is 
but the female frond contracted and rolled up, 
as is the case in all ferns having the female 
fronds of a different character to the male. In 
the variety obtusilobota the sporangia are 
borne on a flat frond, like as in Aspidium, the 
lobes of the frond not rolling completely up, as 
in the perfect form. It is the same thing, with 
enly the frond not as perfectly transformed. 
The Sensitive Fern (‘‘sensitive’’ from its 
withering so soon after gathering) is also of 
interest from its being as “highly organized,” 
notwithstanding its great age, as any fern of a 
much more modern origin, geologically speak- 
ing. There is, doubtless, much to sustain the 
theory of a gradual progress from a simple to a 
cumplex structure through the course of ages 
but the Onoclea is surely not among these 
facts. 


....The following curious experiment with 
the radiometer has been lately made by M 
Ducretel. When it isrotating as usual in ordi- 
nary daylight, some ether is poured on the en- 
velope. The direct rotation stops, and inverse 
rotation occurs. This reaction presently ceases, 
and the vanes resume the original direct rota- 
tion, notwithstanding the evaporation kept 
upon the envelope by light sprinkling of ether. 
The rotation, now, however, becomes faster 
than at the first, the evaporation apparently 
acting like a source of heat, though it per- 
ceptibly cools the envelope. When the sprink- 
ling of ether has stopped, the movement re- 
sumes its nominal velocity and remains direct. 
M. Ducretel also tried the effect of phosphores 


| cent powders presented before the radiometer 


in darkness, after they had been exposed to 
sunlight; but the experiment showed no 
motion. The chief objection brought against 
the emission-theory explanation is that the white 
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face, reflecting the light and behavivg like an 
elastic surface should be more strongly repelled 
than the black. M. Giffard illustrated this by 
letting a small piece of agate fall from a con- 
stant hight on one plate of abalance. The de- 
pression is much greater when the plate is of 
annealed steel—i.e., elastic or like the white 
face—than when it is of copper and like the 
black. But M. De Fonvielle remarks that this 
is supposing the velocity of the shock is not 
superior to the velocity of propagation of the 
molecular movements. A revolver-ball makes 
a hole in a pane of glass because the molecules 
directly struck have not time to communicate 
their motion to neighboring molecules. Now 
the luminous molecules have a velocity vastly 
greater than that of the ball. And it is really 
the degree of absorption, other things being 
equal, that must rule the velocity of propul- 
sion. 


....There has been some difference of opin- 
ion whether the North American Indians use 
poisoned arrows or not; but it seems to be 
pretty conclusively shown that they do not. 
According to Major Powell, who has carefully 
examined this subject, in connection with 
various tribes of the Rocky Mountain region, 
there isa very weighty reason why such should 
not be their practice. The Indians do not un- 
derstand diseases to be bodily ailments, but to 
be entities, evil spirits, which take possession 
of the body, or parts of the body, and all 
their therapeusis is sorcery. Their Shamanis- 
tic ceremonies are well known. Hence, they 
would not arrive at the notion of inoculating 
disease by means of poisonous substance—in 
fact, have no idea of material poison, as such. 
They do not seem to know, for instance, that 
the sac of venom on a rattlesnake’s jaw 
furnishes the substance which produces the 
effect of the reptile’s bite. When the In- 
dians use what are called in jargon ‘‘ medicine 
arrows,’’ they indicate weapons which have 
been charmed with fatal power by means of 
sorcery. These supposed “‘deadly’’ arrows 
are prepared in various ways: by being made 
with a charmed tooth, or with a piece of stone 
found by revelation in a dream; by the use of 
certain magical preparations, which latter are 
often made in rattlesnake skins. It is quite 
possible that white men may have taught some 
Indians the power of the rattlesnake venom, 
which may have occasionally been used for 
poisoning arrows; but, so far from such being 
a custom, Major Powell has never known of an 
instance. 


....A writer whom we have seen quoted, but 
have vot read, “Burnett on the Shadows of a 
Stomach in Vegetables,’ fancies he can dis- 
cern traces of instinct in plants. Among illus- 
trations of this ‘‘instinct’’ he classes the 
periodical opening and closing of flowers—some 
by day and some by night; the submergence of 
the flowers of Nymphea alba at nightfall; the 
approach of the stamens in Berberis and 
Opuntia toward the pistil when disturbed ; the 
remarkable processes in the pollination and 
fertilization of agaves, sensitive leaves, and 
the Venus’s Flytrap. It is difficult to see any 
more evidence of ‘* instinct ” in these peculiar- 
ities of plants than in any act of their growth 
orexistence. Anything, however, which favors 
certain popular theories is eagerly grasped, 
without too particular examination of its sub- 
stance; but we hardly suppose ‘ Burnett’? 
will be extensively referred to as to showing 
the vegetable origin of human reason in its 
development up through animal instinct. 


.... The remarkably small quantity of color- 
ing matter required to tint an otherWise color- 
less liquid, such as water or alcohol, is well 
shown by Anoaheim, in a paper presented to 
the Berlin Chemical Society. He dissolves 
.0007 gram of fuchsine in alcohol, and dilutes 
the solution to 1000 cubic centimeters, so that 
each centimeter contains .0,000,007 gram of 
fuchsine—an amount of color which appears 
quite strong when backed by white paper. By 
still further experiments he showed that .000,- 
000,002 gram of fuchsine is perceptible as color 
by the human eye, and by calculation that the 
absolute weight of an atom of hydrogen can- 
not exceed .000,000,000,059 gram. 


....The range which some species take is 
very wide. Acer pictum,a Japan Maple, de- 
scribed in 1776 by Thunberg, proves to be the 
same as one known to Europeau botanists as 
the Red Colchican Maple (Acer colchicum ru- 
brum), which grows on the shores of the Black 
Sea. It is found also in Persia and Cashmere, 
and it gives it a range due east of about 7,000 
miles. There are some of the lower orders of 
plants that have a wider rapge than this ; but 
very few illustrations of the kind among trees. 


...-Tbe forms of grape as we know them 
have round stems, but some species of Vitis, 
natives of Brazil, have square stems. It is not 
often that these contrasts of structure exist in 
closley allied species. These square-stemmed 
grape-vines are, therefore, as interesting to the 
curious structurist_as are the square bamboos 


Missions, 

THE sixteenth annual meeting of Fuh- 
chau Methodist Episcopal Mission was held 
last October. The session lasted a week. 
The native ministers preached every evening. 
The questions of native church support and 
the ‘‘Relation of Chinese Customs and Be- 
liefs to Christianity’? were discussed and me- 
morial services held for two native ministers 
who had died during the year. ‘‘The examin- 
ation of character,” writes a correspondent, 
“which occupied most of the business ses- 
sions, was characterized, as usual, by rigid scru- 
tiny and an earnest desire to root out all spuri- 
ous and inefficient members from the travel- 
ing connection ; and, as a result, two preachers 
on trial were dropped—one for inefficiency 
and another for careless treatment of a blind 
adopted daughter, which it is thought indi- 
rectly caused her death. Several were admit- 
ted to full connection, and a fine class of ten 
was received on trial, seven of whom are to at- 
tend the theological school for their prepara- 
tory traning. Six students from the theolog- 
ical institution, having completed their term of 
three years, were put into the itinerant work.”’ 
The statistical report was not as favorable 
as that of the previous year. The number of 
full members was 1,254—increase 27; proba- 
tioners, 586—decrease 115: baptisms—adults 
192, children 98; died, 29; excluded, 63. 
Connected with the Mission are five mission- 
aries, six native elders, five deacons, 22 preach- 
ers, and 33 preachers on trial, making in all 71, 
of whom 66 are Chinese. A pastoral letter was 
adopted, which urges: 1. Reverence for the 
supreme authority of the Biblein all matters of 
faith and practice. 2. Strict observance of the 
Sabbath. 38. The avoidance of litigation 
wherever possible, not expecting preachers to 
be lawyers for their members and not looking 
for help to foreignconsultation. 4, The aboli- 
tion of the custom of making great feasts and 
spending large amounts of money on marriage 
and funeraloccasions. 5. Putting forth the ut- 
most exertion to support the institutions of the 
Gospel and to get the Church on a purely na- 
tive basis of support. 





...» The Missionary Herald for February has 
some interesting correspondence from mission- 
aries of the American Board in Japan. Dr. 
Berry writes from Kobe that it is pleasant to 
witnees the evidences of a development of 
Christian character among the native Christians 
in their solicitude for each other’s welfare. His 
report on the management of some of the 
Japan prisons, to his surprise and gratification, 
has been printed by the government, with all 
its ‘‘testimony as to the value of Christian 
teaching as a reformatory agent.”? Mr. Atkin- 
son, writing of the organization of a church 
in Hidgo, tells how some of the members who 
had beeu in the habit of working on Sunday 
arranged it so as to observe that day. One 
of the members, and old lady, who 
earned a bare living by working every 
day, could not rest on Sunday without 
starving; so the rest of the members agreed to 
board her around at their houses on the Sab- 
bath. The Hidgo church pays monthly the 
salary of Mr. Atkinson’s assistant there—the 
first instance of the kind in Japan. Mr. Doane, 
writing of the progress of missions in Kidto, 
says: ‘It is less than a year since missionaries 
entered this city, and now there is a training- 
school of sixty scholars; eight places for 
preaching are opened each Sabbath, and there 
is material for three or four churches, which 
will, I think, soon be formed ; hundreds, if not 
thousands of Bibles and other religious books 
have been sold and tracts freely scattered ; the 
governor has overcome his prejudices, and now 
says he will forward requests for as many 
American teachers as are needed in the school; 
and the latest bud opened is Miss Stark- 
weather’s school for girls, now composed of 
twelve pupils, though we are expecting more 
soon.’, 


.... A Baptist missionary writes to the London 
Missionary Herald a review of the progress of 
missions in Ceylon. He says if the fathers of 
the Evangelical missions in Ceylon of fifty or 
even twenty years ago could have foreseen the 
results of the present day they would have been 
greatly rejoiced. ‘‘ Numbers of native churches 
subscribing largely to the support of their pas- 
torate and several of them entirely independeot. 
of foreign aid; numbers of native missionaries 
as thoroughly devoted to the work of the 
ministry as ever those. pioneer missionaries 
themselves were ; Christian schools spread as a 
network all over the land, and filled not only 
with boys but also with girls. And all this in 
little more than half a ¢entury. One of the 
very earliest missionaries in'the forth of the 
island has only lately passed away; the 
first convert who joined the mission churches 
still lives; girls im hundrede, who could 
only be enticed to the boarding-schools by 
bribes, are not yet old women, and are now 


glad to pay that their grand-datghters may en- 
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for nothing.” The native missionaries con- 
nected with the American Baptist and Wes- 
leyan missions have more than doubled in num- 
ber in the last ten years, the present number 
being seventy. In the last decade the native 
ministers have greatly increased in influence 
and usefulness. They are now becoming settled 
pastors over native churches and are more fully 
filling the missionary’s place. 


--+-A missionary of the Russian Church in 
Japan writes that there are now 3,000 Ortho- 
dox Christians in that country and the mission 
presents a most encouraging aspect. ‘‘ The 
schools for both sexes increase, both in their 
number and in the number of scholars, both 
of Christian and of heathen children, attend- 
ing them. Orthodox teaching is more and 
more extended. At the present time one of the 
greatest desires and needs of Orthodox Chris- 
tians is beginning to be fulfilled—to have 
books for their edification and instruction sup- 
plied by our own mission. At Yedo a lith- 
ographic establishmeut has been in operation, 
under the charge of Father Nicholas, since 
Easter, and our books have already begun to 
appear, after nearly four years of waiting. 
Some small books have been published in lan- 
guage suited to the comprehension of the com- 
mon people and preparation has been made 
for printing other books.” 


....The union of the Presbyterian bodies in 
Canada has been marked by a more vigorous 
prosecution of foreign missions. The oldest 
mission established by Canadian Presbyterians 
is that in the New Hebrides, of which we have 
recently given some account. A more recent 
mission is that of Formosa, China, which is 
represented to be in a very prosperous condi- 
tion. In September last the helpers and con- 
verts of all the stations in Northern Formosa, 
which is under the supervision of the Rev. G. 
L. Mackey, met together for communion. 
About three hundred people were present, of 
whom forty were admitted to baptism. At the 
communion seventy-five sat down together, 
representing an increase of seventy since 1873. 
There are now eleven chapels, several having 
been opened the past year. The Rev. James 
M. Douglas has been recently sent out to open 
a new miesion at Indora, Central India. 


.-.-The educational work of the London 
Missionary Society in Madagascar is being 
‘marvelously extended,” according to the 
third annual report of Mr. J. C. Thorne, who 
supervises it. Four causes, he says, operate to 
bring about this extension: 1. The settlement 
of missionaries in the outlying parts of Imerina. 
2. The increased assistance given to schools by 
the Society. 3. The settlement of evangelists 
and teachers at the chief centers of popula- 
tion and political influence. 4. The co-opera- 
tion of the Government with its system of com- 
pulsory attendance. During the year there has 
been a ‘‘decided growth in the attainments of 
the scholars,’? and the “results obtained in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic” give good 
ground for encouragement. The number of 
schools examined was 229, with 17,448 scholars. 


...-Bishop Kestell Cornish and the Rev. R. 
T. Batchelor, of the Anglican Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, have made a tour 
of seventeen weeks’ duration in the wild coun- 
try of Madagascar. The Guardian says: 
‘‘Probably no such missionary tour of explora- 
tion has been made since Bishop Selwyn’s 
early voyages and travels, and the publication 
of such a recordof episcopal journeyings may 
be anticipated with much interest. The whole 
of the northern half of the island has been 
thoroughly examined, and the country appears, 
with the exception of a few towns where the 
state religion of Madagascar nominally exists, 
to be wholly untouched by missionary effort. 
In some places the Bishop found the Sakalava 
learning the Koran, under the influence of 
Arab traders.’’ 


....The first evangelist in Raratonga, one of 
the group of Cook’s Islands, has passed away. 
His name was Teana. In his youth he was a 
thoroughgoing heathen, and a cannibal, too. 
Nearly fifty years ago he was converted, and he 
became a zealous evangelist. Under his labors 
whole tribes were converted from idolatry to 
Coristianity. He showed as much courage as an 
evangelist as he did in the days when he was 
the leader of a bandof savages. Hetraveled in 
ar. open canoe from island toisland, at the risk 
of his life, endeavoring toremove the prejudices 
of the people and prepare them to receive the 
European missionaries. ~ ‘ 


.-.-The Wesleyans established the first 
Christian mission in the Friendly Islands fifty 
years ago. The pioneer'was the Rev. John 
Thomas, and the king of Tonga last summer 
issued a proclamation appointing a public hol- 
iday in commemoration of the jubilee of Mr. 
Thomas’s landing in Tonga, Mr. Thomas is 
still living, at. the advanced age of 82. This 
mission has been more than self-supporting sev- 
eral years, adding each year from’ $5,000 to 
$10,000 to the fands of the Wesleyan Missionary 








we recently called attention to. 


joy the privileges which they themselves got 





The Sunday-school, 


LESSON FOR FEBRUARY 4th. 


ELIJAH AND AHAB —I Kines, xvim, 5—18. 
Nortes.—‘‘ Horses and Mules’—that is, the 
more valuable animals of the royal stables. 
Ahab probably went to the south from Jezreel, 
and Obadiah to the north, and so was the first 
to meet Elijah coming from Zarephath. 
* Fell upon his face’’—a sign not of adoration 
merely, but of deep respect. “Thou that 
my Lord Elijah’’—that is, art thou, this one 
that I see before me, my Lord Elijah !—as if it 
could be hardly possible. “There is no 
nation or kingdom’’—that is, none accessible, 
where Elijah could have gone. There is no 
evidence that the prophet had ever been car- 
ried mysteriously through the air from one 
place to another; but his sudden appearances 
and disappearances had given the idea that 
such was the case. The hundred prophets 
of the Lord, whom Obadiah hid fifty in a cave, 
were not prophets in the sense of their being 
able to foretell future events; but were rather 
men whose earnest zeal for the service of Jeho- 
vah, as agaiust false prophets, had made them 
conspicuous as religious teachers. In the New 
Testament, as well asthe Old, the word prophesy 
is often used of religious instruction. Ahab 
did not venture to slay Elijah immediately, be- 
cause he now believed that the famine had been 
sent in answer to Elijah’s denunciation, and 
that it would not cease except, as Elijah had 
said, accordivg to his word. To slay the 
prophet would be to prolong the famine. 
Instruction.—We do not sufficiently appre- 
ciate the ordinary blessings of life. Rain is 
almost an every-day thing with us, and we 
often-complain of it; but let us think what 
distress and death it would cause if the rain 
were to cease for three years, or even one year. 
-All the streams and rivers and the wells would 
dry up, and there would be universal famine. 
Just so with air. If, for any cause, the supply 
of good airis exhausted in any place, or it is 
in very slight ways vitiated, then sickness and 
death succeed. We should thank God every 
day for these common blessings, and remem- 
ber that it is only of God’s goodness that we 
continue to receive them. 
, Obadiah feared the Lord from his youth. He 
had been brought up in the true faith, and he 
loved it and heldtoit. But fer his early piety 
he would not probably have been so useful in 
faving the prophets of the Lord. Those who 
learn of Christ when they are young are likely 
to love him and serve him most faithfully all 
their days. Youthful habits stick fast, and 
youthful religion will most likely be perma- 
nent. 
Even bad men need those who are good and 
faithful todepend on. Ahab knew that Oba- 
diah would not worship his gods. He knew 
that he had hidden a hundred prophets in two 
caves from the persecutions of Jezebel; and 
yet he could not spare his wise, faithful prime 
minister. Ahab’s reign was generally prosper- 
ous, and we do not know how much of his suc- 
cess was due to the wise counsels of Obadiah. 
Probably much of it, as Ahab was himself a 
rather weak man. He knew Obadiah’s value 
and winked at his religion. So Joseph was 
honored in Egypt, and Daniel in the Court of 
Babylon. We ought to live such excellent, 
honest, and honorable lives that, even when 
among the wicked or profane, they shall re- 
spect us. It is one of the best ways in which 
Christ can be honored to show by our lives to 
those who are not Christians how good Chris- 
tianity makes men to be. Even when com- 
pelled to be at school or at work among bad 
‘companions it is possible to be faithful to God, 
We must remember then that God puts us 
there, just as he put Obadiah in the position 
where he could do so much good; and he ex- 
pects us to let our light shine. It may not be 
‘our duty to run away from the temptations 
about us; but rather to withstand them. God 
will. give us the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our faitb. 
It is a bad sign to be always making excuses 

and throwing the blame on other people. Al- 
‘though Abab had troubled Israel, he tried to 
imake it out that it was Elijah who had been the 
troubler. If we do wrong, we must expect 
trouble to come, and it is wrong then to avoid 
the blame of it. Children, when punished for 
a fault, often feel hardly toward their parents, 
or teathers, or employers. Tht is a sign that 
‘they are not sorry, as they ought to be, for it. 
'They should frankly confess that they have 
‘done wrong, and accept the puvishmen: as what 
they ought to receive, and for which they can 
jbe displeased with nobody but themselves. 
\Abab ought to have immediately told’ Elijah 
‘that he was sorry for his sin, and to have ac- 
knowledged his fault and that it was justly 
‘punished. And we should do the same. 


























Dr. Vixcent, of the Methodist Sunday 
school Union, writes 'o The Northwestern Chris- 
‘tian Advocate that the Union has “recently 





Society. iia 


‘adopted a plan for the increase of its denomt 
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national efficiency in the Sunday-school, work. 
Without giving less attention to union conven- 
tions, institutes, and normal classes, it pro- 
poses to hold a series of Methodist. Episcopal 
Sunday-school congresses in various sections 
of the country, at which shall be gathered pre- 
siding elders, pastors, superintendents, and 
teachers of Methodist Episcopal schools, for 
the discussion of distinctively denominational 
questions,” The first of these congresses is 
appointed to be held in Chicago, January 29th. 
In the spring congresses will be held in Indian- 
apolis and St. Louis and on the Pacific Coast. 
Among the themes suggested by Dr. Vincent are 
the following : 


“1. The Methodist Episcopal theory of the 
Sunday-school. 2. M. E. legislation on the 
Sunday-school question. 3. The S.-S. consti- 
tution recommended by the General Confer- 
ence of 76. 4. Organizing new Methodist Epis- 
copal Sunday-schools. 5. Quarterly confer- 
ence Sunday-school committee. 6. Our own 
Sunday-school Union. 7. A Methodist minis- 
ter’s duties to the Sunday-school Union. 8. 


Our own §.-8. Union, benevolent department. - 


9. Our own 8.-8. Union, publication depart- 
ment. 10. Our own §.-S. Union, normal de- 
partment. 11. Our own §8.-S. Union, statistic- 
al department. 12. Our Sunday-schools and 
the various benevolent societies of the church. 
13. Union Sunday-schools and our true rela- 
tion to them. 14. Union Sunday-school con- 
ventions, institutes, etc.—our relation to them. 
15. Denominational conventions, institutes, 
normal classes, etc. 16. Our Sunday-school 
assemblies and camp-meetings. 17. Our Sun- 
day-school statistics—how to secure them. 18. 
The presiding elder and the Sunday-school 
work. 19. The circuit preacher and his Sun- 
day-schools. 20. The Sunday-school at the 
preaching service. 21. The Sunday-school at 
the Methodist class-meeting. 22. The cate- 
chism in the Sunday-school. 23. The school 
system in} the Sunday-school. 24. How to 
raise up an _ intelligent, loyal, efficient 
Methodism through the Sunday-schools of our 
church, 25. The Sunday-schools and the 
spiritual instruction of children.” 


-.«.The New York Sunday-school Associa- 
tion has provided for an excellent series of 
lectures. Three have already been given. The 
rest will be delivered as follows: 


Jan, 29th.—-“‘ Oneness of the Bible as Reve- 
lator of Redemption, with vast variety in Lit- 
erary Structure,” R. 8. Storrs, D. D. 

Feb. 5th.—* Ancient History in its Covnec- 
tion with the Old Testament,’ Howard Cros- 


by, D. D. 

_Feb. 12th.—‘‘ Adaptation of the Bible to the 
Universal Needs of the Soul, and Witness of 
Christian Men to its Divine Power and Grace,’’ 
R. R. Booth, D. D. 

Feb. 19th.—“ Miracles and Prophecies which 
show the Bible Divine,” Noah Porter, D. D., 
Pres’t Yale College: 

March 19th.—“ Method of Jesus Christ as 
Teacher,’’ Geo. Dana Boardman, D.D. 

April 16th.—“‘The Right and the Respon- 
sibility of the Christian Conscience in the 
Study of the Holy Scripture,” E. A. Wash- 
burn, D. D. 


May 21st.—‘‘ Majesty of the Bible in its Rep- 
resentations of God and his Plans; also its 
Holiness in Precept and Promise and in the 
Example of Christ,”” Bishop M. Simpson. 


----Prof. P, M. Bickle says his experience as 
superintendent of the infant department of a 
Sunday-school convinces him that “‘the method 
of giving instruction must be varied, if the 
attention of the children is to be retained. 
Adults may listen out of respect or from a de- 
sire to learn ; but children must have their in- 
terest awakened and kept up by the teacher. 
With from seventy to a hundred little ones be- 
fore him, he dare not indulge in tame, common- 
place remarks, or speak on topics or in lan- 
guage beyond their comprehension. If he 
does, he will soon discover that he is not the 
only one talking. No one method, however 
good it may be, can be constantly followed 
with success. The children, for instance, may 
listen well enough at first to the plain story of 
the Saviour’s miracles and the lessons drawn 
from them; but after a while the narra- 
tion must be made more graphic, and the 
circumstances given as though they were 
transpiring before them, or they will become 
listless,’’ 


---.At the meeting of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Sunday-school Convocation of Brooklyn, 
last week, the question of uniform lessons was 
diseussed. Bishop Scarborough, of New Jer- 
sey, who was present, spoke highly of the Na- 
tional Sunday-school Series; but said that it 
could not be used by them, as it ignored their 
church system. He wanted to see in their 
church something as good or better than that 
series. If ever there could be found a man who 
could give them some such series, it would go 
through the church like wildfire. It is under- 
stood that a conference is to be held of dele- 
gates from the dioceses of New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, and Long Island on the subject. 


-+»»The Sunday-school Times enforces the 
idea that a teacher, to be successful, must have 
the faculty of imparting knowledge of a sub- 
ject; as well as of acquiring it. ‘‘ The essence 
of teaching is not studying a thing; it is 
not ‘knowing a thing; it is not’ mere- 
ly ' telling what one has learned through 
study about that thing ; but it is imparting a 


knowledge of the thing:to some one else. Un- 

til a man has done this—has caused some 

one else to know what he knows on the stib- 

ject under consideration—whatever else he 

may claim to be, he must. admit that he is so. 
far forth not a teacher.’’ 
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School and College. 


OBERLIN COLLEGE appeals to its friends for 
aid. For some years it has run behind $8,000— 
$12,000 a year. $10,000 is needed this year. 
The circular setting forth these facts says: 
“The College cannot cut expenses down to 
income. As itis, not one of the professors is 
able to support his family on the salary it pays. 
On the average, their services would command 
twice as much elsewhere as they receive here. 
They decline other calls and submit to this 
sacrifice because they believe this is the post 
of usefulness and duty. The College cannot 
bring its receipts up to expenses by increasing 
its charges to students. An increase of fifty 
per cent. has been made in these charges dur- 
ing the past year, and any further addition is 
not considered practicable at present. Oberlin 
has been pre-eminently a school for students 
obliged to depend partly or wholly on their 
own earnings for their education.” 





..«.President Porter does not believe in let- 
ting the elective system run wild. After de- 
scribing the present electives in Yale, at a 
speech to the Buffalo, the other day, he said: 
** We have never believed at Yale College, and 
we are no more convinced now than at first, 
that it is desirable that an undergraduate 
student of an American college should be re- 
leased from what we may call the imposed 
duties of a fixed curriculum. We believe that 
it is far better that the students should be kept 
together, and that they should study together, 
that they should go through substantially a 
course of required studies, such as we believe is 
desirable for all in all branches of knowledge, 
and with the elements of which every well- 
educated man ought to have some familiar 
acquaintance; and our experience has con- 
firmed us in the conviction that this is the 
wisest course.”’ 


...-The city of Baltimore educates 50,000 
ehildren in the public schools. Two night 
schools were established in 1875, and they 
were so useful that the number has been in- 
creased to seven (three white and four col- 
ored), which have been attended by 1,266 
pupils. The English-German schools were first 
established Dec. Ist, 1874. They were opened 
for those who desire to receive instruction in 
the German language in connection with the 
English branches taught. They have thus far 
been successful, and the president of the 
board states that it has been difficult to meet 
the demand for admission,so great has been 
their popularity. About 1,500 pupils entered 
within a few weeks after the schools opened, 
and the attendance at the four for 1876 will 
probably reach 2,000. 


-.-eThe Hampton Agricultural and Col- 
legiate Institute is now in operation with two 
hundred boarders and fifty-two day scholars ; 
an increase of fifty over last year at this time. 
Of the one hundred and ninety teachers al- 
ready sent out, ninety per cent. are at work in 
the public schools of the South, having, it is 
estimated, six thousand children under their 
instruction. Applications are on file for eleven 
teachers, who cannot be supplied. 


«.--The Educational Weekly, of Chicago, is a 
new newspaper, combining no less than seven 
previous periodicals—viz., The School Bulletin, 
Wisconsin ; Zhe Michigan Teacher; The Illinois 
Schoolmaster; The Nebraska Teacher; The School, 
Michigan ; Home and School, Kentucky ; and 
The School Reporter, Indiana. The first num- 
ber is well edited and handsomely printed. 


.... The elective courses of study in Harvard 
College will hereafter be opened to persons, not 
less than twenty-one years of age, who shall 
satisfy the faculty of their fitness to pursue the 
particular courses they elect, although they 
have not passed the usual examination for ad- 
mission, and therefore cannot be candidates for 
the degree of Bachelor of Arts. 


....There are 1,062 Jesuits in the United 
States and Canada. Besides the University of 
St. Louis, which is in their hands, they have 
seventeen establishments for education, mostly 
for superior instruction. 


....-Andover Theological Seminary has 3 
resident licentiates, 23 seniors, 22 middlers, 16 
juniors, and 8 in the special course. ‘Total 72. 
All but 12 are college graduates. 


-»» Prof. R. B. Welch, of Union University, 
has accepted a call to Auburn Theological 
Seminary, and his.chair will be filled by Prof. 
L’ Amoreux. 


...-Swarthmore College, Swarthmore, Pa., 
has 6 seniors, 18 juniors, 21 sophomores, 42 
freshmen, and 140 preparatory students. Total, 
227. 


....The Rochester Theological Seminary has 
24 seniors, 12 middlers, 20 juniors, and 19 in 
the German department. Total, 75. 


...»Dr.. Labaree, ex-president of. Middle- 


bury College, is to assume the duties;of senior 
professor there for a time. - 





4 ebbles.: 


A Boston boy : Hub-bub. 
.... To-day will be yesterday to-morrow. 
...-A contemptuous stream: the River Po. 





.... Sweets in adversity : a sugar-house fail- 
ure. ‘ 


....Can a good plain cook be also a pretty 
one? 


....What grows bigger as you contract it? 
Debt. 


....You can always find a sheet of water on 
the bed of the ocean. 


....A fellow who is troubled by aslim pocket 
should buy a pocket gymnasium. 


....A little boy’s first pair of trowsers always 
fit, if the pockets are deep enough. 


.... What is that which, when brought to the 
table, is cut, but never eaten? A pack of 
ecards. 


...-How does man differ from the” brute 
creation? He stands upright; but he doesn’t 
act 50. 


----An infallible sign of hard times: the 
large increase in the sale of chopping-bowls and 
knives, 


.... Sunday is the strongest day, because all 
the rest are week days. Yet why is it so often 
broken ? 


| ....Every woman who lately offered herself 
as a candidate for election to the London 
School Board was returned. 


.»+-“*I live by my pen,” said a poet, wishing 
to impress a young lady. ‘‘You look as if 
you lived in it,” was the reply. 


....Last New Year’s a man, in his twenty- 
fifth call, spoke with some haste and nervous- 
ness of Crossington washing the Delaware. 


..--An old veteran says his experience at 
school reminds him of a one-horse railroad. It 
was all switches, with an occasional “turn-out.” 


....A phrenologist sdys the principal bump 
on George Washington’s head is adhesiveness. 
He alludes to George’s head on a postage 
stamp. 


....‘*Insults,’? says a modern philosopher, 
‘are like counterfeit money. We cannot hin- 
der their being offered; but we are not com- 
pelled to take them.” 


....An Illinois newspaper has this advertise- 
ment: “Found.—A buckskin mitten. If the 
owner will leave the other at this office he will 
greatly oblige the finder.” 


....A harassed husband thinks if the dress- 
maker would trim his wife’s dresses less and 
the butcher would trim his meat more he could 
meet his obligations better. 


...-The fashion of bracelets for men, recent- 
ly introduced among the English nobility by 
the Prince of Wales, has always been in vogue 
at full-dress receptions in the Tombs and other 
police courts. 


....An Iowa paper tells of a smart wife that 
helped her husband to raise seventy acres of 
wheat. The way she helped him was to stand 
in the door and shake a broom at him when he 
sat down to rest, 


...“Ah! Jemmy,” said a sympathizing 
friend to a man who was just too late for the 
train, ‘‘ you did not run fast enough.” “ Yes, 
I did,’ said Jemmy. ‘I ran fast enough; but 
I did not start soon enough.” 


..-.‘* Why, Ichabod, I thought you got mar- 
ried more’n a year ago.’’ ‘ Well, Aunt Jerush, 
it was talked of; but I found the girl and all 
her folks were opposed to it, and so I just 
gave ’em all the mitten and let the thing 
drop.” 


....Itis told for a fact that a little flaxen- 
haired boy of 5 years, who had passed the 
afternoon at the Boston Art Museum, looking 
up in his mother’s face, said: ‘‘If all the 
mammas, when they die, turn into mummies, 
do all the papas turn into puppies?”’ 


.... MICHIGAN UNIVERSITY.—Senioress, trans- 
lating: “Wir sind von keinem Mannes Herzen 
sicher.”” ‘*We are sure of every man’s heart.” 
Professor: ‘Not correct. Try again.”’ Senioress : 
‘We are safe in every man’s heart.” Professor: 
“Hardly.”? Senioress (blushing): ‘“ We are sure 
of no man’s heart.”” Professor: “ Correct.” 


...-It was a genuine five-year-old young pol- 
itician rebuking his sister of three: ‘‘Can’t you 
pray better than that, Kittie? It’s mean of 
you to pray just for your relations and nobody 
else. Now hold up and let me show you : ‘God 
bless Papa and Mamma and Aunt Fanny and me 
too, and the whisky.ring and Sammy Tilden, 
and give the whole of ’em new hearts, so that 
everything’ll go straight and nobody.get mad 
and nothing come to pieces. For Jesus’ sake, 
Amen.’ ”» 


[January 25, 1877.) 





| Ministerial Register 


BAPTIST. 

BUXTON, Wo., Flat Rock, Mich., resigns. 

CHIPMAN, W. P., ord. at North Kingston, 

R.I., Jan, 3d. 

DONNELLY, J., JR.,accepts call to Ionia, Mich. 

GARDNER, 8., supplies Oxford, Mich. 

GREGORY, 8. B., Lansingburgh, N. Y., ac- 
cepts call to Sacramento, Cal. 

HOLME, J. Stanrorp, New York, again of- 
fers his resignation of Trinity ch. 

HOMES, M. W., removes from Lima to Mon- 
roeville, Ohio. 

JOHNSON, C. H., Greenwich, N. Y., resigns, 
to take effect May Ist. 

KINGSBURY, N., Ontario, Ill, removes to 
Davenport, Iowa. 

LINGFIELD, G. F., ord. at Moline, Ill., Jan.4th. 

MERRILL, Grorce E., Springfield, accepts 
call to Salem, Mass. 

MORGAN, W. D., removes from Chester to 
North Stonington, Ct. 

SEAVER, J. H., South Yarmouth, Mass., re- 
signs. 

THOMPSON, A. 
Penn. 


S., ord. at Spartansburg, 


CONGREGATIONAL. 

BLANCHARD, Geo. P., Saco, entered upon 
his pastorate at Rochester Me., January 
8th. 

BUTLER, GarpDNeEr §&., ord. at North Troy, Vt. 

CARPENTER, Henry, Bridgeton, called to 
Portland, Me. 

DAME, C., Center Point, Iowa, resigns. 

HARRIS, D. Fisk, inst. over Columbia ch., Cin- 
cinnati. 

HARWOOD, J. H., called to Springfield, Mo. 

JENKINS, J. L., Amherst, Mass. His church 
refuses to accept his resignation. 

JONES, D. M., closes a three years’ service at 
Arena, Wis. 

LANE, L. B., Wellington, Ohio, resigns. 

OLNEY, E. C., Grand Rapids, accepts call to 
Traverse City, Mich. 

PERKINS, 8S. K. B., removes from Glover to 
South Royalton, Mass. 

RAY, J. W., Lake City, Minn., resigns. 

SMITH, J. E., Atlanta, Ga., ord. at Andover 
Center, Ohio. 

STURTEVANT, J. M., Jr., Denver, Col., called 
to Grinnell, lowa. 

TURNER, J. W., Collinswood, accepts call to 
Strongsville, Ohio. 

—— , Henry, ord. aud inst. at Providence, 

i. 


WIRT, Davin, closes his service at Oakfield, 
Wis. 


PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL. 


ADAMS, F. W., Denison, Texas, resigns. 

BOONE, THomAs, accepts call to Athens, Ga. 

CARSTENSEN, G. A., Elkhart, Ind., accepts 
call to Toledo, O. 

EVEREST, Cuas. W., died at Hamden, Conn., 
Jan. 11th. 


KIRKUS, Wi.1AM, Bultimore, Md., called to 
New Orleans to succeed Dr. Leacock, who 
retires from Christ ch. 

McKENNEY, Jas. A., D.D., Laurel, Md., re- 
signs. 

SLOAN, Artuur, Danbury, Conn., resigns. 

WESTOVER, Witu1AM, ord. deacon, at Trin- 
ity, New York. 

YUNDT, SamveEu J., Mankato, Minn., resigns. 


SOUTHERN PRESBYTERIAN, 


ALLISON, J. Y., ord. at Trenton, La. 

DOAK, A. S., accepts call to Weatherford, Tex. 

JACOBS, Frrpinanp, D.D., removes from 
Cokesbury, 8. C., to Atlanta, Ga. 

MYERS, J. H.,D.D., inst. at Fernandina, Fla. 

TRIESTE, Lesko, accepts call to New Or- 
leans, La. 

UNIVERSALIST. 

BAILEY, J. Murray, inst. over First ch., Cin- 
cinnati, O. 

—, L. L., Boston, accepts call to Auburn, 


BUTLER, H. B., Algona, Iowa, resigns. 

EBERHART, I. A., accepts call to Belle Plain, 
Iowa. 

EATON, B. F., removes to Kenton, O. 

HOYT, J. A., Belle Plain, [owa, resigns. 

SAWYER, R. T., Gardner, Mass., resigns. 


WEAVER, G. 8., D.D., Akron, O., accepts call 
to Galesburg, Il. 


UNITED PRESBYTERIAN, 


CLARK, J. L., inst. at Plumer, Pa., recently. 

DICK, J. N., D.D., Kittaning, accepts call to 
Bethel, Penn. 

FITZGERALD, Tuomas, called to Tenth ch., 
Philadelphia, Penn. 

FULTON, J. M., accepts call to Allegheny, Pa, 

HENDERSON, J. M., Elkhorn, Ill., dismissed. 

_— JAMES, accepts call to McKeesport, 

enn, 

KIDD, R. W., ord. and inst. in New York re- 
cently. 

TAGGART, R. B., called to Buena Vista and 
Mt. Pleasant, Penn. ; 


REFORMED. 


BOEHRER, Jonn, inst. at Mina, N. Y. 
CARROLL, V. B., accepts call to Warwick, 


THOMPSON, ABRAM, declines call to New 
Lots, ; 


«ode . 








VOORHEES, H. M., called to Port Jervis, N. Y. 
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Religions Antelligeucr. 


REBELLION OF RITUALISTS IN 
ENGLAND. 


Tue English Public Worship Regulation Act 
is evidently not to be allowed to become a dead 
letter. It was passed in 1874 and went into 
operation July Ist, 1875, with Lord Penzance as 
judge of the Court of Arches in the Southern 
and of the Chancery Court in the Northern 
Province, to administer it. It was not until 
1876, however, that the first case was brought 
before the Court. This and two other cases 
were decided during the year; and now the 
prosecutions promise to become more frequent 
and exciting. The three cases disposed of last 
year were the Ridsdale, the Dale, and the Tooth 
suits. The judgment and sentence were the 
same in each instance. The defendants, hav- 
ing persisted in their ritualistic practices after 
monitions were suspended from their ministra- 
tions for three months. Inthe Ridsdale case 
an appeal was made to the Privy Council, 
which has not yet announced its decision. The 
Rev. T. Pelham Dale, of St. Vedast’s, London, 
one of the most advanced ritualists in the 
Church, was suspended in December, and, al- 
though he made some show of resistance 
at first, he has submitted to the sentence 
of the Court. The case ef the Rev. 
A. Tooth, of St. James’s, Hatcham, has 
been the most recent and exciting of 
these ritualistic prosecutions. He had been 
served with a monition from Lord Penzance in 
July last ; but, paying no attention to it, he was 
cited to appear and answerin December. He 
did not obey the summons, and was suspended 
for three months, with an intimation that the 
suspension would be continued if he did not 
abstain from the objectionable practices. Mr. 
Tooth was served with a copy of the inhibition 
on Sunday morning; but that did not prevent 
him from carrying on the service as usual. 

“He wore the full paraphernalia of Ritual- 

ism—chasuble, stole, amice, maniple, girdle, 
and all the rest. He had the great bell tolled 
during the course of divine service. He took 
his old forbidden position in front of the com- 
munion-table during the course of the celebra- 
tion. Candles stood lighted on the little ledge 
on which they had been previously placed and 
on which he had been ordered not to place 
them. The crucifix was not removed from the 
chancel, as it ought to have been, The little 
winged images stood, as before, on the com- 
munion-table. A second altar was still in the 
church.”’ 
Mr. Tooth was supported by the majority of 
his parishioners, who, in a meeting called for 
the purpose, resolved to *‘loyally recognize him 
as the vicar having spiritual charge of the par- 
ish, notwithstanding the inhibition issued by 
the so-called Court of Arches,” and to with- 
hold all moral, personal, and pecuniary sup- 
port from any priest ‘‘ intruded into the parish.” 
The Bishop of Rochester, to whose diocese Mr. 
Tooth’s church belongs, deputed the Rev. 
Canon Gee to take charge of the parish during 
the period of Mr. Tooth’s inhibition. When 
the Canon arrived, however, he was confronted 
by Mr. Tooth and some thirty or forty of his 
supporters. Mr. Tooth then read a ‘protest’? 
against any interference with his proceedings, 
and Canon Gee, on his part, read the Bishop’s 
license ; but, as Mr. Tooth and his friends 
showed no sign of giving way, Canon Gee 
quietly retired from the scene. The Bishop of 
Rochester was looked for on Christmas Day 
morning. Jt was thought that the opportunity 
of the Christmas festival would be taken for 
putting a stop to Mr. Tooth’s ultra-Ritualistic 
performances, and that the Bishop would cer- 
tainly take possession of the church on that 
day. A great crowd gathered; but nothing 
happened. The Bishop did not appear, and 
Mr. Tooth made the occasion one of more 
elaborate display than ever. On the following 
Sunday, December 31st, the church was 
crowded, and the Bishop’s appearance was 
waited for in vain. Wheu Mr. Tooth began 
the services, some unruly persons, who had 
posted themselves inthe church near the en- 
trance, struck up comic songs and gave ex- 
pression in not very elegant language to their 
opposition to the ritualistic practices of the 
vicar. After the sermon a free fight was in- 
dulged in. Umbrellas and sticks were flour- 
ished avd used effectually upon the heads of 
ritualists and anti-ritualists. A large portion of 
the congregation jumped upon the forms, put 
on their hats, and prepared to defead them- 
celves. Ladies fainted, some of them being 
carried to the sacristy ; and in the midst of all 
this riot loud voices crying ‘‘ No Popery !” and 
‘Go to Rome!’’ were heard above the general 
div. Police bad to be called in several times 
and a force of special constables was organ- 
ized to keep order among the noisy crowd out- 
side. Only three persons had the courage amid 
the scene of disorder and vivlence to receive 
the communion. The evening service was sub- 
jected to the came interruptions. 

Mr. Tooth has posted upon the church-doors 

a declaration stating: , 
‘“‘In full reliance upon the Qbristian intglli- 
gence of my people and upon their loving 











readiness to suffer for the truth’s sake, I hereby 
call upon them to have no ministration in the 
public congregation nor any discharge among 
them of the office and duty of cure of souls, 
either in tne immediate present or in the future, 
other than my own or of those acting in my 
behalf under my authority. I make this call 
upon my people as a lawfully and canonically- 
instituted priest of this parish, not inhibited 
therein nor deprived thereof by any lawful and 
cavonical authority ; and 1 implore them, and, 
if need be, require and charge them, to bear 
steadfastly in mind that all ministrations and 
discharge other than my own are schismatical 
and are an iuvasicn and robbery of the rights 
of the Church of England.” 

Opinion is divided as to what will be the next 
step in this case. Some say that Mr. Tooth 
will be committed to jail for contempt of court; 
but others doubt the power of Lord Penzance 
to proceed to this measure. 

The ritualists are in a high state of excite- 
ment. A meeting of the English Church Union, 
an association of ritualists, has been called by 
the chairman, who says the society will ‘‘ ex- 
haust all the means of defense at its disposal in 
supporting “ Mr. Tooth and his congregation.’ 
It appears from his letter to the Church Times 
that itis proposed to “appeal, in the first in- 
stance, to the Convocations of Canterbury and 
York, to the united episcopate, avowedly acting 
on its own inherent spiritual authority; and, in 
the last resort, to the Synod of the whole An- 
glican Communion, convened to meet at Lam- 
beth, in 1878.” He takes the ground that, ‘‘if 
priests and congregations are to be forbiddea 
to act up to her prescribed standard, it must be 
_by the Church herself not by means of legal 
interpretations of rubrics avowedly based upon 
the theory that on the accession of Elizabeth 
everything was swept away, to make room fora 
pew Church, a new clergy, and a new ritual.” 

The objections to Lord Penzance’s court are 
that it isa new court; that its authority is in- 
dependent of the Church; that the bishops’ 
courts which ought to deal with such prosecu- 
tions as those of Dale and Tooth have been sup- 
pressed; and that a lay tribunal orgavized to 
decide upov questions of ritual and doctrine 
has been reviewed by Lord Penzance himself. 
He says no new court has been organized ; but 
a new judge has been appointed for ‘‘ the pro- 
vincial courts of Canterbury and York.” The 
bishops’ courts have not been disturbed, and 
the Court of Arches has no more power than it 
had before the statute of 1874 was passed. It 
has been authoritatively stated for Mr. Tooth 
that he has been willing to be brought to trial 
before the bishop of his diocese, in the usual 
way. 

Another case is to be presented to Lord Pen- 
zance as soon as he can hear it, the complain- 
ants being the parishioners of Christ Church, 
Wolverhampton. It is not known how numer- 
ous the ritualistic clergymen are ; but, from the 
fact that in 1872 about four hundred of the 
clergy signed a petition asking for the estab- 
lishment of the confessional in all the churches, 
it may be inferred that they are not weak in 
numbers. 





...-Last year the Protestant Episcopal 
Board of Missions notified their missionaries in 
Liberia that at the close of 1876 they must ex- 
pect no more appropiiations. Accordingly, the 
clergy and laity met together in November for 
counsel as to what course to pursue. The re- 
sult was, they resolved that “we, the clergy and 
lay delegates, representing all the parishes in 
this country, feeling that the time has come in 
the Providence of God when there should be 
some combinations and united effort on our 
part to carry on the work of proclaiming the 
Gospel, as well in our towns and settlements as 
among our heathen brethren all around us, and 
being fully persuaded that the most proper, 
effectual, and consistent course for us to adopt 
in carrying out these measures, the one most 
in keeping with the genius and usage of the 
Mother Church in America, from which we de- 
rive our existence (and to which we owe a debt 
of gratitude for planting and sustaining us 
as churches and stations up to the pres- 
ent), is to organize, do, therefore, most sol- 
emnly and unanimously, create, organize, 
and form ourselves into a diocese, under 
the name and style of ‘The Diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church in Liberia.’” 
It was further resolved that the diocese bein 
union with all branches of the Anglican Com- 
munion in doctrine discipline and worship. 
Mr. Gibson, the secretary of the diocese, says 
the new church begins under ‘‘ many disadvan- 
tages. No money to support those engaged in 
preaching, no schools of our own, church edi- 
fices down entirely or needing extensive repairs, 
and a membership the most of whom are very 
limited in their pecuniary circumstances.” 


...-An English clergyman of sixty writes an 
account of his career as curate, which will not 
be likely to have the effect of influencing young 
men without movey and powerful friends to 
evter upon the service of the Established 
Church. He was admitted to Holy Orders 35 
years ago and was curate in one parish nearly 





twenty years. The last rector he served with 
died, and the loss of his small patrimony drove 





him to London for rest and medical advice. 
Here he soon spent all he had and had to find 
some employment. He tried journalism, teach- 
ing, copying, addressing envelopes, and the 
like, struggling along in pinching poverty. 
Then he wrote to some brother clergymen of 
the same university. One of these sent his 
letter to the Mendicity Office and another 
notified the Charity Organization Society. 
After full investigation of his condition 
and habits had been made by officers 





of these societies, he was advised to apply 
to church societies which give aid to necessi- 
tous clergymen. He did so, without success. 
He walked the streets half-starved in search of 
employment; and, finally, when he had given 
up, expecting to die, he was rescued and re- 
lieved by an old college friend. It, surely, was 
not an unreasonable expectation he indulged, 
while curate, that he would be eventually re- 
warded with a small benefice. 


....An enthusiastic meeting of the Old 
South Preservation Committee was held in Bos- 
ton last week, under the presideucy of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard. The treasurer re- 
ported that the total cash amount received by 
him was $24,649.49; amount of subscription, 
less cash donations, $50,382.86; unpaid sub- 
scriptions, $28,496.03 ; cash and subscriptions 
due, $50,476.34. There is also a subscription 
of $100,000 contingent upon $100,000 being 
raised before the first of April next. Total 
cash and subscriptions, $150,476.34. The pres- 
ent condition of affairs of the church, as 
stated by the treasurer, is as follows: ‘‘To 
avert its immediate downfall, and to give the 
people, far and near, time to collect and bring 
in their contributions, a few persons have pur- 
chased the meeting-house and the vacant land 
around it, and have placed it in trust to await 
for a reasonable time the response of the pub- 
lic. Iam able to state that one hundred and 
fifty thousand dollars have been promised for 
the preservation of the building, provided that 
the further sum of one hundred thousand dol- 
lars is contributed before the first day of April 
next.’? It was resolved that each member of 
the committee should raise $1,000. 


....Something of a sensation has been caused 
by the report that Bishop Huntington received 
last month a Roman Catholic congregation of 
fifty German families into the Protestant Epis- 
copal church at Rome, N. Y. The following 
are the facts: Six years ago the German 
Catholic congregation of Rome disagreed about 
the building of a newchurch. The majority 
wanted a fine structure; the minority a plain 
one. Upon this disagreement there was a split. 
The seceders organized an independent society 
and built such a church as they wanted. The 
Catholic Review says they had a Universalist 
minister to lay the corner-stone and were served 
for some time by a married pastor, and that 
they were regarded as rebels to the Roman 
Catholic Church. Two years ago they applied 
to Bishop Huntington to be received into the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. From time to 
time they were served by Episcopal clergymen, 
using, of course, the Episcopal service, until 
December 27th last, when tbey were formally 
received into the Dioc: se of Central New York. 
[t is an interesting incident, but of no special 
significance. 


....Many years ago the Moravians in Amer- 
ica abandoned their system of exclusivism and 
allowed their ministers and people to live out- 
side the church settlements. The change in 
the constitution allows the same change to be 
made in Germany ; but the Church there “ ad- 
heres to its traditional exclusivism, and but 
few new congregations are founded.” The 
German correspondent of The Moravian says: 

‘< Besides our church settlements (orts gemei- 
nen), we have but very few churches, either in 
the cities orin the country, and it appears to 
be difficult for ovr province to found any of 
these. Formerly every member of our church 
(unless engaged in the ministry or service of 
the church) was expected to reside in one of 
the church settlements ; and those who removed 
from the same and took up their abode else- 
where, in order to advance their worldly inter- 
este, thereby forfeited their rights as members 
of the church.”’ 


...-Rabbi Blake, in an article in The Chris- 
tian at Work, says of the differences between the 
Reformed and the Orthodox Jews that “neither 
party has preserved Judaism as it originally 
was; but has reformed it—the latter by increas- 
ing its burdensomeness, the former by casting 
off not only these additions, but much that is 
essentially Jewish. The tendency of theselast 
is toward absorption by Christianity, and in a 
few years we might look to see these very ad- 
vanced Hebrews in the fold of the Church, 
were not signs apparent of areaction toward 
the older faith.”” He believes that the two 
parties will yet be reunited, and that there will 
be “‘ peace again in the camp of Israel.” 


....Mr. William E. Dodge, Dr. 8. I. Prime, of 
The Observer, Father Bjerring, of tte Russian 
chapel, and others have arranged for a public 
mécting at Association Hall, Tuesday evening, 





Jan. 30th, “to exprets sympathy with the 
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Christian victims of Turkish eruelty.” Dr. 
Wm. M. Thomson is to deliver an address, 
American Christians have waited much longer 
than their English brethren to express their 
opinion of the atrocities in the East. They 
ought now to speak with force and decision. 








...-The Baptists have been very successful, 
considering the hard times, in raising centennial 
endowments for their educational institutions. 
The agent of Shurtleff College says $75,000 of 
the $100,000 which it is intended to raise for 
that institution has been secured, and it is now 
proposed to ask fora jubilee fund of $50,000 in 
addition. 


....Dr. Brooks’s Presbyterian church, St. 
Louis, took an independent position when the 
Old School Synod, of which it was a member, 
joined the Southern Presbsterian Church. It 
has now decided, by a vote of 197 to21, to unite 
with the Northern General Assembly. 


...-The Bishop of Colombo called a presby- 
tery recently, to advise him how to deal with 
his dispute with the Church Missionary Society 
concerning the missions in Ceylon. After 
much discussion, the Bishop was advised to use 
his own discretion in the matter. 


....The Rey. E. P. Hammond has been hold- 
ing a series of very successful meetings in 
Newburyport, Mass., for the past four weeks. 
Congrégationalists, Presbyterians, Baptists, and 
Methodists have co-operated with him and the 
hall has been nightly crowded. 


.... When Father Boehm died, at the ripe age 
of 100 years, Dr. Lovick Pierce, of Georgia, be- 
came the oldest Methodist minister in the 
United States, He is now ninety-two and filled 
a preaching appointment for his son, Bishop 
Pierce, the other day. 


..--1t is said the Church of Scotland will ask 
Parliament to pass an act conceding the spir- 
itual independence of the Church. As the aboli- 
tion of patronage failed to induce the Free 
Church to return, it is hoped the new conces- 
sion will. 


...-The Southern Methodist Publishing House 
is announced to be in a great financial strait, 
and “ must fail unless it gets speedy relief.’ 
Losses by fire, trusting ministers, and shrink- 
age in values have brought about this state of 
affairs. 


.... At the recent session of the South Caro- 
lina Conference of the M. E. Church South, Dr. 
Plumer, of the Presbyterian Church, assisted 
the Bishop in the laying on of hands in the 
ordivation service. 


...-The Synod of the Diocese of Waiapu, 
New Zealand, has elected Archdeacon Harper, 
of Timaru, to succeed the venerable Bishop 
Williams ; but Mr. Harper declines to accept 
the appointment. 


.... Virginia is a Baptist state. One out of 
every nineof the population is a Baptist, mak- 
ing a total of 173,960 members, against 11,754 
Episcopalians, 89,000 Methodists, and 17,000 
Catholics. 


...-The ‘Catholic Directory’? for 1877 re- 
ports that the number of Catholic churches in 
this country is 5,292; of priests, 5,297. The es- 
timated Catholic population is 6,200,000. 


....It is announced that one-half of the pro- 
posed endowment fund of $500,000 for the 
Southern Baptist Theological Seminary has 
been raised. 


....On an average fifty Congregational 
churches, stays Dr. Cushing, die yearly, and 
twice that number are annually organized. 


.... Bishop Herzog has confirmed 1,583 per- 
sons since he became bishop of the Swiss Old 
Catholics, in September last. 


....The Christian World, of Cincinnati, pro- 
poses to establish a ministerial bureau for Re- 
formed (German) ministers and churches. 


...-Phillips Brooks’s pew church, Trinity, 
of Boston, is the finest Episcopal churchin New 
England. It cost $750,000. 

....-There are 396 Protestant churches and 
missions in this city, with a total of about 80,- 
000 communicants. 

....Aceording to the official returns, there 
are in Prussia 17,674 Old Catholics, with 220ld 
Catholic priests. 

...-The Methodist Missionary Advocate, now 
suspended, had a circulation (gratuitous) of 
110,000 copies. 

....The English Congregational Year Book 
reports 3,895 churches in Great Britain and the 
colonies. 

....The Chicago churches have gathered in 
1,792 members, as the fruit of the revival meet- 
ings. 

....The German Baptist churches of the 
United States have 7,516 members. 


...-The English Congregational body has 





3,205 ministers. 
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Literature, 


A prompt mention in our list of “ Books of the Week”’ 
will be considered by us an equivalent to their pub- 
Ushers for all volumes received. The interests of our 
readers will guide us in the selection of works for fur- 
ther notice. 


THE JANUARY NORTH AMERICAN. 


Tue North American Review has changed 
editors, adopted certain new ideas, and de- 
cided to appear hereafter as a bi-monthly, 
instead of a quarterly. This was its orig- 
inal order of issue; but the public has for- 
gotten such little events of 1815, the year 
when the venerable periodical was started. 
On the whole, we like the idea. Reviews 
have their uses; but there is a popular im- 
pression that they have also had their day. 
The English public support them better 
than we do; but even in England they fight 
shy of starting new ones. The North 
American's compromise with time, we 
hope, will give it new life and new popu- 
larity. Two months is less than three, and 
one will no longer be startled into irrever- 
ent surprise four times a year by the dis- 
covery that our most venerable periodical 
is still alive. 

The North American Review is and has 
always been the most-honorable represent- 
ative in the periodical world of the highest 
American thought. Those who call it dull, 
and heavy, and moribund do not read it 
enough to know what they are talking 
about. For many a year it has not been 
dull or heavy, under the Adams manage- 
ment, and some things in its last year’s is- 
sues wereas readable as they were valuable, 
and quite put the magazines to the blush 
as far as liveliness went. So far as this 
first number shows, the new management 
will not fall behind the old in this re- 
gard; for it is full of good things, and we 
are promised that for the future ‘‘ current 
topics will be more considered than hereto- 
fore,” and that ‘‘the living issues of the 
day will be discussed while they are living, 
and in the hope of shaping them to salu- 
tary results.” The articles will be signed, 
as hitherto, excepting the book reviews 
In typography, cover, etc. there will be 
nochange; but, of course, with six issues a 
year, the number of pages in each issue 
will be slightly reduced. The number of 
pages per apnum is unchanged, and the 
subscription price goes down to five dollars, 
instead of six, and a dollar a number, in- 
stead of a dollar and a half. 

The first article is by R. H. Dana, Jr., on 
some ‘‘ Points in American Politics.” It 
handles a number of current topics very 
ably. Wedo not agree with Mr. Dana in 
all his views expressed here, but some of 
them support strongly our own editorial 
opinions. Mr. Dana argues very forcibly 
for voting for President by districts. He 
also wants the presidential term length- 
ened, saying 








‘*We are strongly of opinion that the 
term should be extended—not to a great 
length, hot beyond six or seven years. The 
truth is, the process of king-making is a 
very exciting process in this republic. 
What is popularly called the campaign 
lasts six months, and, including the prepar- 
ations for the national conventions for 
nominating candidates, absorbs public at- 
tention one year out of four, and destroys 
every fourth term of Congress, and that 
always the long term, for useful legislation. 
It is not fer the interests of the people at 
large that the air should always be sur- 
charged with electioneering, and that the 
work of preparing themselves for elec- 
tions and attending the polls, as well 
as the inevitable primary meetings and 
ante-primary meetings and conventions, 
should take up a large portion of the time 
of working and business men, whether in 
professions or in trades, mechanics or la- 
borers, who have families to support, and 
private duties to themselves and others and 
public duties not political in abundance to 
discharge.” 


The Review has given too little attention 
to literature lately, and so we are glad to 
find two exclusively literary *articles—on 
‘Daniel Deronda,” by E. P. Whipple, and 
on Bret Harte, by E. 8. Nadal. Mr. 
Whipple is as analytical and appreciative 
as ever and makes some good points. 
George Eliot’s adulators will yet request 
us, however, to bind up ‘‘ Daniel Deronda” 
with our Bibles. Mr. Nadal’s article isnot 
very valuable. A very sensible and thor- 
ough paper on Wagner is contributed by 
E. Gryzanowski. ‘‘The Triumph of Dar- 
winism” is by John Fiske, who is sure that 





—_—— 


the real battle is already won by the evolu- 
tionists. He agrees with us in holding that 


“the general considerations upon which 
the belief in the existence and direct action 
of Deity are otherwise founded are in no 
wise disturbed by the establishment of any 
such scientific theorem. The theological 
uestion is left just where it was before. 
eare still at perfect liberty to maintain 
that it is the direct action of Deity which 
is manifested in the planetary movements, 
having done nothing more with our New- 
tonian hypothesis than to construct ahappy 
formula for expressing the mode or order 
of the manifestation. We may have learned 
something new concerning the manner of 
Divine action; we certainly have not ‘sub- 
stituted ’ any other kind of action for it.” 


‘‘The Eastern Question” is ably consid- 
ered by E. L. Godkin. The book notices 
are up to the usual mark of that department 
of the Review, which is praise enough. 





....An important literary transaction is the 
recent renewal, by Messrs. Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co., of this city, of their contract 
with G. & C. Merriam, of Springfield, to pub- 
lish the abridged editions of Webster's dic- 
tionary. By this renewal Ivison, Blakeman, 
Taylor & Co. become the exclusive publishers 
of these abridged editions for ten years. The 
editions are six in all—the ‘‘ Pocket,’’ the ‘‘Pri- 
mary,” the ‘‘Common School,” the ‘ High 
School,”’ the ‘‘Academic,”’ and the “‘ Counting- 
house and Family.’”? Each is, in its way, no 
less valuable than the unabridged work, and 
each has a circulation so immense that the 
figures, could they be accurately presented, 
would surprise our readers. Of the series 
some eight or ten times as many copies are an- 
nually sold as of any other, and four-fifths of 
the text-books used in American schools adopt 
the Webster orthography. We hardly need 
speak of these condensed editions in detail, so 
well are they known. The ‘‘ Pocket” is full 
enough for ordinary use and very convenient 
for travelers. Besides the vocabulary, it con- 
tains many useful tables. The “‘ Primary”’ has 
a few illustrations and some capital ‘‘ Rules 
for Spelling.”? The “(Common School ”’ is simi- 
lar, but larger, with tables of synonyms, etc. 
The ‘“‘High School” has more than 300 pic- 
tures and fullertables. The “Academic” and 
‘* Counting-house”’ are suitable for advanced 
schools and for general home and business 
use. The latter has some specially good com- 
mercial and financial tables. Webster is the 
great national standard, and the editions in 
which he is presented are numerous and varied 
enough to supply every request a dictionary 
may be asked to fulfill. 


....The third and last volume of the Life of 
William, Earl of Shelburne, (Macmillan & Co.) 
by Lord Edmond Fitzmaurice, is by no means 
the least interesting of the three to an American 
reader. The period embraced by it is the most 
important in our history and the Life contains 
many incidents which tend to throw light on 
the acts of our representatives in England and 
France during those important years. The 
first chapter of this volume is specially inter- 
esting, as it gives the record of the Parliament- 
ary career of the great Earl of Chatham from 
October, 1776, to the time of his death, in April, 
1779. We should not look for a ghost story in 
a work of this character, which is only a record 
of well-established historical facts ; but there 
is a highly entertaining ghost story, which 
would delight a modern spiritualist, only that, 
having narrated it with startling seriousness, 
the author proceeds to prove its utter ground- 
lessnese, though it has been long a tradition in 
his family. 

....The Problem of Problems (Cincinnati : 
Chase & Hall), by Clark Braden, president of 
Abingdon College, Mlinois, is a calm and 
thoughtful argument against the evolution 
theory, which the author holds to be subversive 
to religious truth and antagonistic to belief in 
aGod. Dr. Braden is the soul of fairness and 
his book states his opponents’ position in un- 
usually clear and complete terms. The pecu- 
liarity of the volume is that it covers the whole 
ground, instead of a partof it. Dr. Braden 
insists that the problem of life and creation 
shall be considered in its entirety, and so he 
attacks modern skepticism in its weakest point. 
One swallow does not make a summer and 
one of Huxley’s fossil horses does not over- 
ride the Mosaic cosmogony. 

.... Lieutenant - Colonel Richard Irving 
Dodge, U. 8. A., gives us an interesting and 
valuable book in The Plains of the Great West 
and their Inhabitents (G. P. Putnam’s Sons). 
Col. Dodge knows the Indians from personal 
experience, and he tells us just what their 
traits are, good and bad. His advice is, there- 
fore, sound and worthy to be heeded. The 
volume also contains many geographieal state- 
ments of importance, and a very full account 
of the game of the great American des- 
ert. As a whole, it is a present and perma- 


nently valuable contribution to the literature 
of American travel. It is produced in hand- 


some type and binding and with illustrations. 





....Rhoda Broughton’s Joan (D. Appleton & 
Co.) has suffered much from the English crit- 
ies, who have pronounced it coarse, hoyden- 
ish, vulgar, and even indecent. To us it hard- 
ly seems to deserve so severe words, although 
it does contain a few objectionable passages. 
Joan, Wolferstan, and Lalage are well drawn, 
the former being really a masterly creation. 
It is much the ablest novel Miss Broughton bas 
yet given us. 


....The Snow Family and other People (Bos- 
ton: American Tract Society), by Maria Bruce 
Lyman, is a Sunday-school book of the old 
regulation pattern, in which nobody, saint or 
sinner, talks or acts naturally. Grammatical 
accuracy and fondness for piety are not a suffi- 
cient equipment for the manufacture of juve- 
nile religious literature. 


..-.The fourth bound volume of The Sunita- 
rian comes to us from the office of that period- 
ical, 82 Nassau Street. It includes the numbers 
for 1876. The magazine is a useful one and 
fills a place of itsown. It is full of valuable 


statistics and suggestions and contains man 
practical articles on health topics. Dr. A. N. 
Bell edits it. 


....ln Mystic London (Lovell; Adam, Wesson 
& Co.) Dr. C. Maurice Davies gives a pleasant 
and not too dry account of the spiritualistic 
and other long-haired and socialistic reformers 


of the British metropolis. Dr. Davies has al- 
ready similarly described the Church of En- 
gland and Dissenting celebrities of London. 


.---How to See Jesus (Boston: American Tract 
Society), by Rev. Dr. James W. Kimball, is a 
devout and helpful little book, written in the 
form of letters. Its flavor not unpleasantly 


suggests the quaint old study-desk of one of 
the Congregational ministers of the days of 
Lhe Panoplist and Park-street church. 


....The eighteenth volume of Lippincott’s is 


as handsome and attractive as ever, presenting 
an agreeable collection of illustrated articles, 
stories, sketches, and poems. The “ Monthly 
Gossip,’’ as usual, is the best thing in the lot. 
....- Mr, William Black’s Madcap Violet (Har- 


per & Brothers) is a bright and breezy story, a 
sort of reduced modern edition of ‘‘The Tam- 
ing of the Shrew.”’ 


...-A York and a Lancaster Rose (Macmillan 


& Co.) is the pretty title of a sweet and win- 
some novel of English life, by Annie Keary. 


———————— 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
FOR ANY BOOK DESIRED or information 
CK WOOD 








THE PORTABLE BOOKCASE. 


EASTLAKE PATTERN, PATENTED. 

= A capital thing 
for students,pro- 
fessional mens 
and all those 
having small 
libraries. Hold 
from 150 to 300 
volumes. Is 
strong and hand- 
some. Shelves 
adjustable for 
books of any size 
an have a 
leather fringe to 
exclude 


minutes, 
and easily moved 
from room 
room or up and 
down stairs. 


LOCKWOOD, BROOKS & CO., 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS, BOSTON, MASS. 
Agents in allthe principal cities. Send for circular. 


CHARMING FICTION. 


“*Keep not nor covet what is not your own.” 

LIVING T00O FAST; 

OR, THE CONFESSIONS OF A BANK OFFICER. 

By Wm. T. Adams (Oliver Optic). 12mo. With full- 
age and letter-press illustrations. Price. $1.75. 
his is the second volume of THE HOUSEHOLD LI- 

BRARY. ‘To comprise stories for adults, by this 
famous Writer. and is uniform with “ In Doors and 
Out.” 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. $1.75. 
MISS A. M. DOUGLAS'S NEW NOVEL. 
NELLY KINNARD’S KINGDOM. 
A Grarning Home Story. 12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. 
Price, $1.50. 

THE DOUGLAS NOVELS. 

Six vols. 12mo. Cloth. Elegantly bound, in uniform 

style. By Miss A. M. Douglas. Per vol. $1.50. 








NELLY KINNARD’S KING- STEPHEN DANE. 
° CLAUDIA. 
HOME NOOK. SYDNIE ADRIANCE. 
IN TRUST. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ DICK AND DAISY.” 
DAISY TRAVER ; 
OR, THE GIRLS OF HIV. 
B Adelaide F Samuels. 16mo. 


E HALL. 
Illustrated. Price, 
. Completing the favorite 


Price, \ 
RUNNING TO WASTE. _ The Story of a Tom-Boy. 
By George M. Baker. Price, $1.50. 
OUR HELEN. By Sophie May. Priee, $1.15. 
THAT QUEER GIRL. By Virginia F. Townsend. 


Price, $1.50. 
THE. ASBURY TWINS. By Sophie May. Price, 
DAISY TRAVERS; or, the Girls of Hive Hall. By 
Adelaide F. Samuels. Price, $1.50. 
* ATTRACTIVE AND FASCINATING.” 
ACHSAH. 
A New England Life-Study. By Rev. Peter Pennot. 
12mo. Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, 
and sent, postpaid, on receipt of price by the Pub- 
ishers, 


LEE & SHEPARD, Boston. 
ELL, P & GALPIWS CATA- 


Np: Wimmo's at O06 Broadway Kee 








MACMILLAN & CO’S. 
NEW THEOLOGICAL BOOKS. 


BY THE REV. F. W. FARRAR. 


In the Days of Thy Youth. 


Sermons on Practical Subjects preached at Marl- 
borough College from 1871 to 1876. By the Rev. F. 
W. FARRAR, D.D., F.R.S., Canon of Westminster, 
late Head Master of Marlborough College. 89 
Sermons, 414 pages, $2. 


“A rich and wholesome contribution to the relig- 
ious literature of our time.”—New York Times. 


A New Edition, Just Published, of' the 


Silence and Voices of God 


with other Sermons. Third Edition, 12mo, 196 
pages, cloth, $1.25. 


The Hulsean Lectures for 1870. 


The Witness of History to Christ. 


Being the Hulsean Lectures for the year 1870. 
Third Edition, uniform with “Silence and 
Voices.” 12mo, $1.50. 


Seekers after God. 


12mo, 336 pages, cloth, $1.75. 


The Fall of Man, 


and other Sermons. New Edition, 12mo, cloth, 
$1.75. 


*,* The above five volumes are untform in size, and 
form a valuable addition to every library. 
A NEW BOOK. 
By C. J. VAUGHAN, D.D. 


Heroes of Faith. 


Lectures on the Eleventh Chapter of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. By C.J. VAUGHAN, D.D., Mas- 
terof the Temple. 12mo, cloth, 310 pages, $1.75. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED, 


by the same Author, 


Words of Hope 


from the Pulpit of the Temple Church. 12mo, 
cloth, $2. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 
21 Astor Place, New York. 


BANGS & CO., 

656 Broadway, New York, 
WILL SELL AT AUCTION ON 
MONDAY, TUESDAY, and WEDNESDAY, January 
29th. 30th, and 3ist.a portion of a GENTLEMAN'S 
LIBRARY, consisting of AMERICANA. and many 

important and expensive ENGLISH BOOKS, etc. 
HURSDAY and FRIDAY, Gold, Silver, and Co 
per COINS, MEDALS, and NUMISMATIC BOOKS, 


PUBLICATION OF 


SIDONTE 


POSTPONED AGAIN. 











The ist 1000 
WON'T SUPPLY THE 
The 2d 1000 
WON'T SUPPLY THE DEMAND 
The 3d 1000 
WONT SUPPLY THE DEMAND. 
The 4th 1000, 
the 60th 1000 French Edition, 
READY NEXT WEEK. 


DEMAND. 


from 


For Sale by all Booksellers. 


FEBRUARY ATLANTIC, 


now ready and for sale everywhere, 





CONTAINS 


WHITTIER’S ballad, The Witch of Wenham. 

LONGFELLOW’S poem on A Dutch Picture. 

PR. HOLMES’S poem on the Presidential Ques- 
tion—How Not to Settle It. 

HOWELLS’S new story, Out of the Question. 

BAYARD TAYLOR’S Studies of Animal 
Nature. 

A SOUTH CAROLINIAN on The Political 
Condition of South Carolina. 
THE CONTRIBUTORS’ CLUB, 

witty—full of good things. 
MRS. THAXTER’S Sunset Song, with music 

by JULIUS EICHBERG. 

TERMS: 35 cents a number; $4 a year; with 
life-size portrait of Bryant or Longfellow, $5; with 
both portraits, 6. Address 


H. 0. HOUGHTON & COMPANY, BOSTON 
HURD & HOUGHTON, NEW YORK. 
A NEW BOOK FOR DESIGNERS 
and Decorators. ** Modern Surface Ornament.” To be 


completed in 6 numbers. Price $1 per number. No. 
1 ready, STENHOUSE.—The Rocky Mountain Saints. 


bright and 








A complete history of the Mormons. Thick 8 25. 
Knight's Popular History of England. 8 vols. 8vo. 
A splendid book for the family. $16 1 





LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE, 
1 d Monthly of Choice Popular 
Paks. The bese Macazine for the Family. $4 
perannum. Send 20 cents for a Specimen. 
J B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, Phil. 





“The Dolls’ Fair’; stories, poems, etc. Address 
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THE GREAT FAMILY PAPER. 


THE 


New York Ledger 
FOR THE NEW YEAR, 1877. 


THE New YORK LEEGER, now one year older, 
but ever new, reminds its readers that the sea- 
son ha; arrived for the renewal of their annual 
subscriptions. 


Many of those who were children when they 
first began to read the LepceR now have chil- 
dren of their own who read their favorite paper. 
There could hardly be a stronger testimonial to 
the excellence of its character than is thus 
given to the LEDGER by the regular renewal of 
these subscriptions. 

Our great exertion for the coming year will 
be to make 8 volume that will compare favor- 
ably with the best of its predecessors. 

The LEDGER is always alive and fresh and full 
of interest. 


The stories for the coming year will be by the 
most popular of our old writers and the best of 
the new writers who have occasionally con- 
tributed to our columns. 


The miscellaneous articles by eminent schol 
ars and divines will be continued. So will our 
accurate scientific department. 


We shall reply, as heretofore, to the innum- 
erable questions sent to us on love and domes- 
tic affairs and every variety of subject. 

Wherever the LEDGER goes—and it goes 
nearly everywhere—it is generally conceded 
there is not a reader to whose happiness it does 
not minister. 


Our subscribers will have no postage to pay. We 
prepay the postage on every paper that we 
mail, 


OUR TERMS FOR 1877 (Postage Free): 


Single copies, $3 per annum; four copies, $10 
(which is $2.50 a copy); eight copies, $20, postage 
free. The party who sends us $20 for aclub of eight 
copies (all sent at one time) will be entitled to acopy 
free. Postmasters and others who get up clubsin 
their respective towns can afterward add single 
copies at $2.50. No subscriptions taken for a less 
period than one year. Whena draft or money-order 
can conveniently be sent, it will be preferred, asit will 
prevent the possibility of the loss of money by mail. 
Remember that the postage on THE LEDGER to all 
parts of the country will be paid by us, so that our 
subscribers will have no postage to pay. 


We employ no traveling agents. Address all com- 
munications to 


ROBERT BONNER, PUBLISHER, 
Corner of William and Spruce Streets, New York. 


STANDARD and POPULAR BOOKS. Send 
for J. R. OSGOOD & CO.’S Catalogue, Boston. 


A COMPLETE BLACKBOARD OUTFIT 


FOR ONLY $3. 50, POsTPAID. 








SENT WITH 12 SQUARE FEET 3x4 


LAPILINUM BLACKBOARD 


O45 ae 
FOR S<). 5O FREE 
BY MALE. 


auare feet of ben prockpoent ace clot! he bom . 
kind of black’ ¥,.. ROU 

THE EYE TO THE new edition (% new) oom 

fainting the whole shear af oe or’ = 

ses, oO esso it 
etc.,on Sh aro onal essone for 877, 
sent by mail on receipt of 
EL ON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, New York. 





»THE INDEPENDENT. 


SCRIBNER’S MONTHLY, 


A Brilliant Array of Story Writers. 


Saxe Holm, Tourgueneff, Boyesen, Bayard 
Taylor, Holland, Mrs. Hedgson Bur- 
nett. McKay, 

AND OTHERS. 


THE remarkable series of short stories announced 
in SCRIBNER for 1877 begins in the February number 
with a dramatic story, “FARMER BASSETT’S Ro- 
MANCE,” by SAXE HOLM, the scene of which isiaid at 
a Methodist camp-meeting; and a strong story by 
BOYESEN, ** HOW MR. STORM MET HIS DESTINY.” 

The next in order will be * STELLA GRAYLAND,”’ by 
JAMES T. MCKAY; ‘ AN IMPOSSIBLE STORY,” by 
BAYARD TAYLOR; and anew story by the author of 
“Miss Marigold’s Thanksgiving”; and TOURGUE- 
NEFF’s story, ‘‘ A DREAM,” translated by Boyesen; 
and others not yet announced, by such writers as 
Mrs. Hodgson Burnett, Constance Fenimore Wool- 
son, Miss Hopkins, Kate Putnam Osgood, Charles 
De Kay, and many others, 


Dr. Holland’s New Novel, “Nicholas Min- 
turn,”’ 

which began in December SCRIBNER and will run 
through the year, touches on some phases of New 
York life not famillar to readers of fiction. The 
story will have to do with the relations between 
“society,” so-called, and the dangerous classes: 
Parts of the February installment will be found most 
pathetic. 

MRS. BURNETT’S story, “ That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” (a 
work of very strong dramatic interest—N. Y. Times), 
increases in power as the story progresses. 


General McClellan’s Papersof Travel 
are among the most interesting series of magazine 
papers recently published. His “ Winter on the 
Nile,” b°gun inthe January SCRIBNER and continued 
in February, is of special interest in view of England’s 
efforts to gain control of Egypt. 

The February SCRIBNER opens with the third of 
the ‘‘occasional papers on out-door sports,” an- 
nounced in November. The writer is Edward Sey- 
mour, and the subject 

*‘Trout-Fishing in the Rangeley Lakes’ — 
waters which have recently acquired fame among 
sportsmen for the great size of the brook trout taken 
there. The article is full of pictures and deals with 
aregion new to the general public. Another illus- 
trated paper isa study, by E. 8. Nadal, of that de- 
lightful writer, ‘‘ White, of Selborne.”’ The paper has 
anumber of anecdotes and concludes with a quaint 
sermon of White’s, which has not yet been incor- 
porated in any life of the naturalist. Thereisalsoa 
popular science article on 

““The Microscope among the Flowers,” 
by Mrs. S. B. Herrick, with drawings by the author, 
who describes the agency of insects in the fertiliza- 
tion of flowers, and tells why it is unhealthy to keep 
flowers ina bedroom at night. A sketch of “John 
Romeyn Brodhead,” by T. W. Chambers, will recall 
to New Yorkers a cultivated writer of the last decade 
but one. 

Other articles are “A Morning with Sir Julius 
Benedict,” by Kate Field ; * Traditional Music of the 
French Pyrenees” (with scores hitherto unpub- 
Nshed), by Nefia Sturgis; “ Farragut in Mobile Bay,” 
by Henry Baldwin; “How do I know what is the 
Bible?” by Tryon Edwards; Poems, Editorials, Re- 
views; Mr. Welford’s London Letter, a new feature; 
Bric-a-brac, etc., etc. 

it may be said of SCRIBNER for February as a 
critic writes of the January number: “ It is the mest 
wonderful magazine I ever saw, quite without equal in 
the range of my observation. 

NEW SUBSCRIBERS to SCRIBNER for 
1877, or purchasers of the January and Feb- 
ruary Numbers, will receive PART I of 
NICHOLAS MINTURN, in pamphlet form, 
FREE. 

Scribner’s Monthly, 15 Months for 4. 

To new subscribers who wish to get the opening 
chapters of ‘‘That Lass 0’ Lowrie’s” we will send 
15 numbers for $4, beginning with the magnificent 
Midsummer Holiday number (August, 1876) and end- 
ing with October, 1877. $4a year; 35 cents a number. 
Postage prepaid. 


SCRIBNER & CO.,, 
743 Broadway, New York. 


MR BUCHANAN’S GREAT ROMANCE. 
AUTHOR’S EDITION READY THIS DAY. 
THE SHADOW OF THE SWORD. 
A Romance, by ROBERT BUCHANAN, from author’s 

advance sheets. (Lake paper ibe Press Series.) 
8vo. Price, in cents; in linen, 
boards. $1.25- in’ clothe: oxtrs. 
It reaches-a pitch of Geos > quite to our 
liking, unexampled be 5 ad modern work of fiction.— 
To. . Englan 
8 powerful in its fascination as Dumas’s “ Count of 
Monte Christo.”’—Derby a 
A romance of exceptional compass and tragic sug- 
gestion. The most vivid descriptive wre of which 
any English writer is capable. So graphic is it that 
as we sit down we fancy ourselves in the throes of 
revolution, with the shadow of the sword behind and 
be - » Judemeént of the Almighty above.— Nonconformist. 
ingenuity of plot. attractiveness of situation, 
pene of style. and ever-increasing interest as the 
tale unravels itself, the author has produced a work 
that will rank him among the —— novelists of the 
present generation.—Irish Standard 


LOVELL, ADAM, WESSON & CO., 
Publishers, No. 764 Broadway. New York 


1877.--Postpaid.--$1.60. 


THE NURSERY. 
A Monthly Magazine for Youngest Readers. 


SUPERBLY ILLUSTRATED. [23 ‘roe ten cents for 
a Sample Number and Premium-List. 


JOHN L. SHOREY, 
86 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


The only one Awarded Centennial Medal. 
Come and See It, 
send for Oircwar, 














14 Bond &t., N.Y. 


HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEELY, and 
HARPER’S BAZAR: of either for one year, 
Prepaid by the Subsertber 





in the United States or Canada, on cootat 
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ST. NICHOLAS! ST. NICHOLAS! 


IN announcing 8T. NICHOLAS for 1877 we point with 
pride to the record of the past, and with equal hope 
and courage to the future. 

‘An Ideat Magazine.” 

“Picture to yourself whata magazine for children 
ought to be-how bright and winning in contents, 
how pure and stimulating in teachi how resplend 
ent with pictures—and then turn over the pages of 
St. NICHOLAS and find your ideal realized.”—Jour- 
nal, Boston, Mass. 

“A cleaner, purer, more trustworthy periodical for 
children cannot be named.”’—S.-S. Times. 

“In the avaldnche of immoral literature that 
threatens the children some strong, vitally whole- 
some, and really attractive magazine is required for 
them, and ST. NICHOLAS has reached a higher plat- 
form and commands for this service wider resources 
in art and letters than any of its predecessors or con- 
temporaries.”—Tribume,N. FY. \ 





“A Fine Art Magazine.” 

“The literature and the artistic illustrations are 
both superb. There is no magazine for the young that 
can be said to equal this choice production of Scribner’s 
press. Allthe articles are throbbing with vitality.”— 
London Literary World. 

“We wish we could point to its equal in our own 
Periodical Literature.”—London Daily News. 

“ A house without it doesnot deserve to own any 
boys and girls. No dog should wag its little tall while 
pressing its nose through the area railings. Should 
the sun condescend to shine upon that house, his 
solar majesty would make a big mistake.’’—Inter- 
Ocean, Chicago. . 


Everybody’s Magazine. 


“Itisa delightful magazine for all children between 
five and eighty-five.”—Christian Union. 


“ Hearts where sunny thoughts are welcome 
Never can grow old.” 


In the future we have plans for usefulness even 
brighter and better than any that have gone before. 
The remakable series of papers of last year, called 
“Talks with Girls,” is to be followed this year by 
popular “ Talks with Boys,” in which William Cullen 
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PROSPECTUS. 
WHERE are themes in literature of which the educated public never wearies, and fore- 
4 most of them all is the life and character of our Redeemer. Many pens, from the time 
# of the four evangelists until to-day, have exercised their loving labor on this work, 
and yet, we believe there is room for more, especially in the form chosen by our author, 
which possesses the following novel recommendations to the reading public :— 
i First.—Vhe work is written for Sunday reading, especially for the young, though 
=xm we believe readers of all ages will be interested in its pages. 

Second.—It begins, not as authors have usually begun, in the manger at Bethlehem, but from the Fall 
of Man, and the promise which followed—‘‘ The seed of the woman shall bruise the serpent’s head,’’ 
which is the real and true conception of the Redeemer. It gathers from the Old Testament broadly 
and fully; the repeated Promise, the symbol, and the ceremony, are pointed out as the Zyfes of Christ, 
together with the leading incidents in the lives of some of the more prominent characters mentioned in 
the Old Testament. The inspired prophecies and their application and fulfilment are compared and con- 
nected, and the lessons they teach for enlightenment, encouragement, or warning are carefully elaborated. 

Third.—The Lives of the Apostles being so interwoven with Christ’s Life on earth, it has been 
deemed advisable to follow each in his acts and travels after the ascension of Christ, as best showing the 
immediate results of the divine teaching and example, in the after-lives of his disciples. 

Fourth.—The fulness and elegance of its pictured illustrations. Ruskin says, ‘‘ NOTHING SO DI- 
RECTLY AND PERMANENTLY IMPRESSES THE MIND OF THE YOUNG AS A GOOD ILLUSTRATION.’’ Our author, 
having implicit faith in the truth of these maxims, has made such free use of artistic illustration, that, 
in addition to its other merits, it is certainly the most elegantly and copiously illustrated Life of Christ 
ever published. 

Fifth.—There are other illustrations than those of the artist, viz., the applied example of every-day 
life to simplify and impress the teaching of truth, The reader will find this mode of illustration skil- 
fully and discreetly used, as the well-known reputation of the author would lead us to expect, and the 
publishers, having full faith that the present will equal in interest and attractiveness any of the previous 
efforts of the writer—so popular with the young—now submit this work for public favor, under a title 
which the skill of the artist and the ability of the author doubly warrant them in claiming, viz., ‘‘ The 
Illustrated Life of Christ, for the Young.” 
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YALE LECTURES ON PREACHING. 


BY THE REV. PHILLIPS BROOKS. 





THIRD LECTURE. 

I wisH to speak to you this afternoon of the 
preacher in his especial work as a preacher, and 
what I shall say will group itself in the sug- 
gestions we receive and the nature and the 
spirit of the work. I stated in my first lecture 
regarding the true character of the preacher 
that preaching is the communication of truth 
from man to man. The human element is 
essential to it; there can be no good sermon 
without it. It is not only necessary for a ser- 
mon that there should be a human being to 
speak to other human beings; but for a good 
sermon there must be a man who can speak 
well—that is, to stand in right relations to those 
to whom he speaks. Inevery highest task there 
is somewhat of a tendency in man to shirk, and 
very often ministers try to escape responsibility 
by devout statements that the truth is every- 
thing, and that it ought not to make any differ- 
ence to the congregation how or from whom 
they hear the truth. This is a patent falsifica- 
tion. The same reason that requires a man for 
a preacher at all requires as skillful and as 
eloquent a man as can be found. The duty to 
make yourself acceptable to people and win 
their confidence is one involved in the very fact 
of your being a preacher at all. The study of 
language, of oratory, of gesture, and of tone, 
which would belittle you if they were intended 
for your own culture, are noble when you under- 
take them with the intention of making your- 
self a worthy minister of God’s truth. The 
study of people, their habits and ways of living, 
would be slavery if it had no object beyond 
your own pleasure and instruction ; but now it 
is a lofty enterprise. Here stands a man. Two 
other men are watching him; both of them 
are studying his character minutely ; both want 
to know what his habits and what his tastes 
are. One of them is trying to find out how he 
can win him over for a vote or an office; the 
other is trying to find out what is the true way 
in which he can preach the Gospel to him. 
These are the noblest and the meanest relations 
which any man can occupy to his fellow-men: 
the first a relation too low for any man to hold, 
but the other is a relation in which every man 
must stand who means to really preach to any 
people. It isa part of that knowledge of hu- 
manity which was in Him who knew what was 
in man and who “ spake as never man spake.”’ 

The work of the preacher and the pastor really 
belong together, and should never be separated. 
I believe that very strongly. Every now and 
then some one rises up in the community and 
says: ‘‘ How much better it would be if there 
only could be a classification of the minister’s 
duties! Let pastors be wholly pastors, and 
preachers wholly preachers, Let one minister 
to the flock and comfort them, and let the other 
stand in the pulpit to minister unto them.” You 
easily come to believe that it would be good, 
indeed, if you could be one or the other of two 
things, and not both of them, or not the two 
together. But I assure you that you are wrong 
in all such feelings. The two things are not 
really two, but one; and neither is complete 
until it is brought into association with the 
other. There may be preachers with such a 
deep insight into the general humanity that 
they can speak to men without knowing the 
congregations to whom they speak ; but such 
preachers are rare. There are some pastors 
here and there with such a lofty and sublime 
view of little things that they can go about 
rom house to house, year after year, and yet 
never fall to the level of the men and women 
whom they teach. Such pastors are rare ; and 
other men trying to do it, never treating the 
truth in its larger aspects, are sure to grow 
frivolous gossips or tiresome ministers. The 
preacher needs to be a pastor, in order to preach 
to real men ; the pastor needs to be a preacher, 
in order that he may keep the dignity of his 
work alive. And never be content to let men 
say of you ‘‘ He is a preacher, but no pastor’; 
or, ‘* He is a pastor, but no preacher’’; for you 
cannot really be one unless you are also the 
other. Of the pastor’s function, considered by 
itself, I think there is very little to be said. I 
count of exceedingly little worth all sets of 
rules. The books that teach the pastor’s duty, 
except in the way of general suggestions or 
high inspirations, seem to me to be almost ab- 
solutely worthless. They have the fault which 
belongs to all books on behavior—they are 
needless to all who behave well and useless to 
all who do not. The powers of the pastor’s 
success are (ruth and sympathy, and truth and 
sympathy must meet differently in different 
men. ‘Speaking the truth in love” is the 
golden text to write in the books where you 
keep the names of your people. Sympathy 
without truth makes a plausible pastor and one 
whose hold on the parish grows very weak. 
Men feel his touch soft and tender, but never 
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vigorous and strong. Truth without sympathy 
makes the sort of pastor whom people are in 
the habit of listening to with respect, but to 
whom they seldom come for the purpose of 
seeing and knowing him. But where the two 
unite, I think there will be nothing that will 
surprise you more than what their power is. 
You go to some poor and crushed heart ; you 
tell what truth you know—the truth of 
the ever-ready and inexhaustible forgiveness, 
of the unutterable and unbroken love; let 
the truth utter itself in whatever true and 
simple way it will, utterly regardless of 
all rules; then you go away sick at heart be- 
cause you have so miserably failed. But by 
and by you find that you did not fail, and that 
you brought love and comfort that you your- 
self cannot understand. You cannot help do- 
ing it if you have that truth and sympathy that 
I believe is the constant inspiration of the min- 
ister. It isthe ground of the confidence and 
hope with which he presses on year after year. 
I am inclined to think that much of the trouble 
with our pastoral work is on account of its 
cheapness. It is pitched in too lowa key. It 
offers inducements of compensation in this life, 
rather than the impartation of a higher and 
stronger tone, which will make men despise 
their sorrows and bear them easier in their 
search for true nobleness and the true release 
which comes from the forgetfulness of self and 
devotion to others and to God. The truest 
help we can render an afflicted man is not to 
take his burden from him; but to call out his 
best strength, that he may be able to bear the 
burden. The pastorship of Jesus is charac- 
terized everywhere by his frankness and man- 
liness. The man who wanted to inherit eternal 
life is encountered with the strongest rebuke 
of his presumptuous selfishness. Simon Peter 
bas the assurance of his forgiveness in a de- 
mand for work. All these are richly suggestive 
of contrast with what many ministers of Christ 
would have done in the same circumstances. 

The absence of sentimentalism in Christ’s re- 
lations with men is what makes his tenderness so 
exquisitely touching. It isthe power and ef- 
fort to awaken the stronger nature that our 
modern pastorship is apt to be deficient in. 
Perhaps there will be no better place than this 
for me to say that it isin the absence of the 
heroic element that our Christianity falls short 
of the Christianity of Gospel times. For in- 
stance, the words of some of our hymns seem 
sometimes strangely out of keeping with the 
lips that sing them. A row of fashionably- 
dressed and comfortably-seated ladies and gen- 
tleman singing ‘“‘ Onward, Christian soldiers !’’ 
and ‘Hold the fort, for I am coming, Jesus 
signals still,’? reminds us of how unmilitary 
and unheroic are the actual singers themselves. 

There is very little of the beroic character in 
our modern life, and especially in our modert 
Christianity. The life of Jesus Christ was a 
radical life. It went to the deep roots of things. 
It claimed men’s noblest, freest action. We 
must bring the heroic into the unheroic life of 
men, demanding of men true bravery and 
self-sacrifice, freedom from conventionality. 
We must bring man’s life up to Him ; not bring 
Him down to man’s life. That is the Christian 
pastor’s law and duty, in echo to the pastorship 
of his Master. A large part of the mistakes 
of the pastor comes from our having too high 
an estimate of man’s present condition and 
too low an estimate of his possibility. If this 
be true, then what we need to make us better 
pastors is more of that Gospel which reveals 
man—imperfect, though, with all his hopes. 
Jesus was the true pastor in the way in which 
he showed men what they were and what they 
might become. He never deceived and never 
discouraged. His talk with them brought out 
at once shame and hope. And when Jesus 
comes to us now, the same power combined 
of shame and hope comes into our lives. Let 
that be the model of our pastorship among 
those committed to our charge. 

But to return to preaching. I think that in 
our preliminary considerations one chgracter- 
istic which is very prominent is that which I 
have already alluded to—the pleasure that be- 
longs to it, the way in which it interests the 
best part of the man’ who does it. There is 
something exceedingly unhappy in the fre- 
quency with which ministers dwell upon 
their work as if it were full of disappoint- 
ments and hardships and dissatisfactions. 
There is a delight in exercising faculties, as 
well as in doing work, and the two must go 
together. This is true of preaching. Its high- 
est joy is in the great ambition which it sets 
before us—glorifying the Lord and saving the 
souls of men. No other joy on earth compares 
withit. But behind that joy, in unison withit, 
the best ministers have always been conscious 
of another pleasure, which belonged to the 
very doing of their work itself. As we read the 
lives of the most effective preachers of the 
past, or as we listen to the most powerful 
preachers of to-day, we feel how deeply the 
very exercise of the ministry itself delights 
them. In thecase of the preacher, the second- 
ary pleasure, if I may call it so, exists in the 
enjoyment of close fellowship with his fellow- 





men. The cold man loses a good deal of the 
freshness of the ministry. There are times in 
our ministry when we remember its special 
keenness. I always remember one afternoon, 
years ago, when the light faded from the room 
where I was preaching, and the faces melted 
together as a unit, and I felt them listening, al- 
though I could not see them. It is good to 
treasure up such enjoyment of the actual work 
of preaching. As we study the ministry of 
Jésus, we admire, above everything, the way in 
which he was at once the leader and the 
brother of the men whom he talked with. His 
power was always brought near to them by the 
evident reality with which he bore their sins 
and carried their sorrows. And, as the Son of 
Man was above men in his nature, by so much 
the more he became one of them in their sym- 
pathies, and so much the more Son of Man than 
any of the prophets of the Old Testament, as 
Isaiah and others who are often called by that 
pame. We compare the ordinary preacher’s 
life with that of Jesus, and we see how much 
more apt he is to keep his position of leader 
than that of brother, differing from the com- 
plete ministry which belongs to his Master. 
What we most need in our preaching is that 
beautiful blending of the two whose power we 
recognize in Jesus’s work. 

There is a good deal of pulpit talk like this: 
“‘Only come here, and we shall tell you what 
we think, and you rhall tell us what you think, 
and so together we shall press out a little 
light.’? Men always pass it by, and find some 
one who will tell them what is the will of God. 
The preacher must be a leader ; but his leader- 
ship must be bound in with his brotherhood. 
It must be as men that we carry on the work of 
Christ in helping men’s souls to him. This 
truth seems to lie at the bottom of all success, 
and the failure of it lies at the bottom of all 
the worst failures of the ministry. There is 
ne leadership except that which comes as the 
leadership of the incarnation comes—as 9n 
entrance into the lot of men which one should 
lead. Sometimes a preacher finds bimself, or 
some friend will tell him that he is, the wisest in 
his parisb. In the simple circle of the topics of 
the day—art, politics, letters, education—it is 
good for him to use his wisdom. It is as 
wrong for him to leave his wisdom unused as 
it is for any other man. He may do much 
good to the people by sharing his knowledge 
with them. All this is well. But we must 
know that there is nothing in our calling as 
preachers that gives us any claim to be authori- 
tative guides to men in any of those things— 
neither in politics, education, nor science. In 
one thing, and in one thing only, we may speak 
with authority, and that is the will of God. 
Nor even in the details of religious thought 
need we and ought we aspire to be men’s 
guides. What a man says when he 
preaches is the utterance of one who thinks 
on what he has written. He does not declare 
to men his belief of the atonement with the 
same authority with which he bids them believe 
in atonement, but assures them that without 
holiness no man can see the Lord. Such lines 
of difference every true preacber must draw 
through his preaching. If you attempt to 
claim authority for all your own speculations, 
you will end by losing your authority for your 
most solemn declaration, the will of God. It 
is not consistent with what I have said abcut 
the message of the preacher’s work, and it is 
for that alone that the preacher has any right 
to preach. 

One difficulty of the preacher’s office is in 
his subjection to flippant gossip, with complete 
exemption from severe, healthy criticism. 
There are people enough to find out the minis- 
ter’s little faults ; but he can go on year after 
year without being brought to judgment by 
sound intelligence and hearing what is the real 
worth of the words that he is saying and of 
what he has said. There are plenty of people 
ready to find fault with his preacbing; but he 
hardly ever meets with prompt and round in- 
vestigation of his work, such as comes to the 
lawyer from his jury or his judge. 

I will speak of one other danger of the 
preacher in his work—that which comes from 
the paralysis of great ideas. There are times 
when the great thoughts of God stimulate us 
to great actions; and there are times when the 
same fail to get any activity eut of us. It is 
the danger of all ardent means and of all great 
works, and the only salvation, if one tinds him- 
self merging toward it, is really that no idea, 
however abstract, shall ever be accounted 
satisfactorily received and grasped until it has 
opened out its practical side. The spirit of 
practicalness is the consecration of the whole 
man—even the visionary parts of him—to the 
work of life. 

Second point: The methods of the preacher's 
work. The two difficulties which beret us are 
absence of methods and the tendency to wrong 
methods. There is a certain dislike of rule, 
which belongs to the minister’s' fundamental 
idea of preaching. Rightly ‘considered, the 
teachers of Christ should look to one direction 
—the simple truth that he who works for God 
must. work with his effective powers. The 
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whole thing really implies that he who preaches 
should lay out methods and ways to preach, as 
a merchant or ascholar lays outa plan of a 
market or a battle-field. Christ said to his dis- 
ciples: ‘Take no thought how or what ye 
shall speak ; for it shall be given you in that 
same hour what ye shall speak.”” These words 
were spoken to certain disciples, in view of cer- 
tain emergencies of their lives; but they have 
been taken up by many a poor inspired crea- 
ture who has found himself the subject of or- 
dination. I think, too, that the revolt of Pro- 
testantism against the peculiar organization of 
the Romish Church has very much to do with 
the distrust of methodicalness which exists so 
much among preachers. I think there is no 
stronger proof of the divine power that is in 
our work than that, with all our lack of 
methodicalnegs and system, the great and good 
work still goes on. All the vast range of God’s 
relation to man is open to you. How do you 
proceed? If you are like most ministers, there 
fs absolutely no order in your progress. You 
never begin at the begioning and proceed to 
the end by any method of orderly instruction. 
You float over the sea like the gull, here and 
there, and light on any subject that suits your 
fancy. No other instruction was ever given 
so. No hearer has the least idea as he goes to 
your church of what he will hear preached to 
him on that day. He did not know what you 
were going to preach about on the last Sunday. 

I speak of this, and [ suppose that this is 
partly the reason why, as an Episcopalian, I 
have been asked to lecture here. I rejoice to 
seein many churches outside of my own that 
to which [owe so much, the observances of 
the festivals of the Church—the greac proces- 
sion of the year, sacred to our best human in- 
stincts—Advent, Christmas, Good Friday, As- 
cension, Whit-Sunday. We should not let the 
year pass without observances of these great 
Christian facts; and no preacher, however care- 
less or selfish, has it in his power to keep them 
from his people. The Church preserves won- 
derfully'the personality of our Christian re- 
ligion. 

In the order and course of preaching the ab- 
sence of method is apt to show itself every- 
where in the preacher’s life. It also comes 
from a feeble sense of responsibility. The 
mental and moral natures have closer connec- 
tions than very often we allow them. The 
truest method involves conscientiousness. The 
intellect and spirit belong together. A logical 
arrangement of them has real connection with 
the sincere desire to do right. The moral and 
mental natures are continually going back and 
forth, and it behooves the minister not to forget 
how closely they are bound together in their 
characteristics. On this high ground I urge 
upon you the need of method and order in your 
life’s work. Do not be tempted by the fascina- 
tion for spontaneousness : do not be misled by 
any grand ideas of inspiration. No one dreads 
mechanical woodenness in the minister more 
than Ido. A large variety of the mistakes of 
the minister may be classed under the head of 
expedients and panaceas. The disposition to 
use these is nowhere £0 strong as in the Cbris- 
tian minister. The bringing of Christ to man, 
of the whole Christ to the whole man—you 
can think of no work largerin its idea than 
that, and fits methods must be as manifold as 
the nature with which we have to deal. 

These expedients are things generally good 
in themselves, making, no doubt, a very useful 
part of the great whole; but when they are 
magnified into and offered as solutions of the 
difficulties that beset the Gospel they are ludi- 
crously insufficient. Many a young minister 
forms ideas of this kind which he hopes to see 
completely realized. Perhaps, for instance, his 
favorite idea is free churches—a good idea and 
an idea without which there could be no Chris- 
tian Church at all; an idea that, beyond all 
doubt, represents the standard of Christianity ; 
an idea to which Christian preachers must 
some day return ; but by no means the only 
idea of worship and by no means the only dif- 
ficulty in the way of the Gospel. You may 
break down every pew, and yet wait to see your 
churches fill themselves full, in vain. Another’s 
consuming thought is congregational singing : 
and, as you listen to him rushing here and there, 
shouting the praises of his favorite method, you 
are ready to believe that if all the people would 
only lift their voice in song to God the walls of 
wickedness would tumble into dust. It is well 
that we should sing the praises of the Lord in 
our churches ; but it is not going to cast out 
sin and do the great work of righteousness- 
And so it is again with the hobby of interde- 
nominational intercourse—of Christian union. 
{t is well; but it cannot do what some people 
claim it actually will do. No courtesies passed 
between two regiments ever defeated an army. 

The Church Sociable, which tries to entice the 
passer-by (I do not speak irreverently) to the 
altarof the Lord with the familiar odor of a 
cup of tea. 80 with Children’s Church, one of 
the best of the Church’s inventions for her 
work, but not enough to make’ a special feature 
im any congrega*ion. You have by no means 
come to the ideal of preaching when you 
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preach to grown people one half the day and to 
children the other half. My idea of the chil- 
dren’s church is that it always weakens the 
preacher for his preaching. to adults. “It is 
children’s church with you to-day,’’ said one 
lady to another, ‘‘ My dear, it.is always chil- 
dren’s church with us,’’ was the reply. Said 
a young pastor to me, once: “ Well, I feel there 
is one point in which my ministry will be suc- 
cessful.’’ “What is that?” said I, expecting 
to hear something grand and spiritual. ‘In 
printing |!” he said. He had busied himself 
with printing orders of services, Sunday-school 
cards, etc,, etc., and I dare say his parish is 
strewn with those thickly-falling leaves to this 
day. The clerical hobby is apt to be the fancy 
of the man who has failed to comprehend the 
greatness of the work of the Gospel, or the 
refuge of the man who has failed todoit, It 
robs us of all the powerof large appeals and 
confines the truth which we preach to some 
small class of people who happen to be rich in 
that way. It makes us place the means above 
the end, until we count the means precious 
without reaching the end. As George Herbert 
Bays: 
“What richness can give him any room 
Whose house is foul while he adores his broom?” 

Finally and worst of all, the tendency to pan- 
aceas narrows our idea of Christian life. Be- 
ware, I beg of you, of hobbies, Fasten yourself 
to the center of your ministry; not to some 
point on its cireumference. The circumfer- 
ence must move if that moves. The escape 
from the slavery of expedients is not in ex- 
changing one for the other. Some men’s min- 
istries have been occupied in substituting hobby 
for hobby, year after year. And their work is 
made up of a succession of panaceas. Like the 
Roman emperors, each murdered his prede- 
cessor, and each was murderedin his turn, He 
must come into a larger knowledge of men, and 
be in the best sense of the word a ‘“‘man of the 
world,” and come to know something of the 
expedients by which we attack men who have 
some greatness in them. He fnust cease to 
think of the Church as a petty church, to be 
carried on by fantastic methods of his own. It 
must be large enough so that any man coming 
from any exile, where the homesickness of his 
heart has been consuming him, may find his 
home in the great human church awaiting him. 

I think it is good for a minister to do some 
work outside of clerical work—to write some- 
thing besides sermons; but he must doitasa 
minister. He can write books; but he must 
write them as a minister. He can help the 
government; not as a politician, but as a min- 
ister. There are a good many ways in which 
the minister may carry on his clerical work 
wherever he goes. It may be to your creditand 
it may be to your discredit that strangers say: 
**T know he is a minister.” Voltaire said of 
Louis XIV that he was one of the greatest of 
men, but one of the poorest of kings, that ever 
lived. You cannot say so of the minister. He 
who is one of the greatest of ministers must be 
one of the greatest of men. His virtues are 
simply and primarily virtues of humanity. 

The successful minister is a being of such 
moderate wants that he leaves room enough for 
many men who are not equally successful to 
be still thoroughly good and very happy. This 
standard of success brings forward more or 
less the cause of failure; and that cause is un- 
faithfulness—the fact that men do not do their 
best in the paths that God has given them. 
And I want to urge it upon you very earnestly. 
You see a certain minister who has not been 
successful, and you immediately begin to con- 
jecture what there is in his peculiar character 
or genius that unfits him for effectiveness. 
You dwell on his reserve, on the sensitive pecu- 
liarity of his nature. You picture him hold- 
ing forth exquisite sermons, full of reflection, 
which the people are too coarse to compre- 
hend. And then, with this picture in your 
mind, you come to know the habits of that 
man’s life. You find that there is in reality 
a hindrance which lies uppermost and goes 
bottommost of all; and that is that the man is 
not doing his best. He treats his people with 
a neglect that no doctor would dare to treat his 
patients with, and no lawyer his clients; and 
then—he writes his sermons on Saturday night, 
This I count the crowning disgrace of the min- 
ister’s life. And yet there are men—you may 
have met with them, you certainly will—who 
boast of it. They tell you in how short a time 
they prepared their sermon ; and when you hear 
them preach, you only wonder that it took so 
long. It is Wonderful what a central power 
there is in the primary fact that duty lies in the 
core of everything. The failures that we think 
come from everything else come simply from 
that—lack of duty. The first. necessity for the 
preacher and for the hod-carrier is just the 
same, Be faithful and do your best always for 
every congregation and on every occasion. 

A curious thing in psychology is the way in 
which the moral sense sometimes suffers in 
connection with the highest spiritual experi- 
ence. A man who would cheat nowhere else 
will sometimes be a cheat in religion, A. man 
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if they were his own. In some men it is the 
feeling which comes from the consciousness 
that a man is in a place for which he is not fit, 
or that he has duties for which he has no 
capacity; and this is the most dolorous con- 
sciousness that'a man can have in political, com- 
mercial, or clerical life. 

I am apt to believe that almost all the 

troubles between ministers and their parishes 
are from the minister’s failing, and even from 
his fault. Not that there is no blame on the 
other side; but it seems reasonable that the 
minister has a more concentrated interest in 
his parish than any layman should have, and 
that means control, which, wisely used, should 
hinder any trouble from growing large enough 
to injure his people. There are such things ds 
parish quarrels. Ifyou act rightly, my friends, 
you will never have one in your parish that you 
might have abolished ; and you will never come 
out of one that you might have prevented 
without injury to yourself and your Master’s 
cause. Take forinstance the matter of preach- 
‘ing oldsermons. A new sermon, fresh from the 
brain, has always a life in it that an old sermon, 
however better, must lack. You may take 
your sermon from the shelf, and, when you 
have brushed the dust off the cover, it is the 
same sermon that you preached on that mem- 
orable day when you were all afire with a new 
zest of study. You may reproduce the paper, 
but you cannot reproduce the man; and the 
sermon was paper and mantogether. The main 
impression that people have about it is one that 
gives them a suspicion of idleness. The minis- 
ter whose faithfulness the people believe in 
must use his own discretion. He must not 
play any tricks, and put old sermons to new 
texts. He must use his judgment; and those 
sermons which belong to the class that do not 
lose by repetition he may repreach again and 
again, until they grow like their most cher- 
ished hymns or like well-culled passages from 
some loved book of devotion. One of the most 
remarkable things about the preacher’s work 
is the manner in which the habits and impres- 
sions formed in his earliest years cling to him 
in after life. Iam a slave to-day to habits of 
work that were made in two or three years after 
I began to preach. Those are the years in 
which the preacher needs to be very watchful 
over his ways of working. Be sure the habits 
of your opening ministry are your own. Let no 
respect for any hero of the pulpit make you 
subserve yourself to him in this matter. And 
then let your first methods be not merely such 
as you happen into, but such as you can give 
good reasons for. And let them be noble in 
what refers to its minute fitness, and let them 
be broad enough to give you room to grow in. 
lt gives youat ence the sense of settlement and 
of progress, both of which a man needs. He is 
the most effective old man whose life has 
been full of growth; who has lived in the 
same habits as when a boy, and found them 
not merely never waxing old, but growing with 
his growth as he passes on from youth to man- 
hood. It would be easy for any minister to 
amuse himself and to amuse you with recita- 
tions from his diary. But I want you to make 
two entries. First, if your ministry is to be in 
faith, it must be your ow: ministry, and not 
echoes from any other man’s. The Christian 
ministry has no set rules or precepts ; but it is 
the broad meeting of men with men, in such 
close contact that their life enters into yours 
and yours into theirs. 

I have but a few words to say about the spirit 
in which the minister enters upon his work. I 
will put them in the strongest imperatives I 
can find: 

First. Rejoice to count yourself the servant 
of the people to whom you minister. Call 
yourself and really be their servant. 

Second. Never allow yourself to feel equal 

to your work. If you find that spirit growing 
on you, be afraid. Try your hardest piece of 
work, and see how unequal you are to do it. 
Third. Be profoundly sincere. Never dare 
to say in the pulpit or in private, under any 
ardent excitement, one word which at the 
moment when you say it you do not yourself 
absolutely believe. It will cut down the range 
of what you say, perhaps; but it will endow 
every word you utter with force. 
Last of all, be vital. Be alive, and not dead. 
Do everything you canto keep up your vital- 
ity. One of the most'striking preachers of our 
time seems to have his power of preaching in 
his physique. It is almost like magnetism that 
passes between him and his people. Pray for 
and work for fullness of life, above everything 
—full of red blood in the body, full of truth in 
the mind, full of the Christian love for the 
Saviour in your heart. Then, however men 
set failure or success upon your ministry, you 
cannot fail. You must succeed. 





FourtH Lxorure. 
I have dwelt already upon the preacher and 
his character. I shall speak to-day of the ser- 
mon in its general purpose and idea. The 
preacher is essentially part-of the sermon. He 





will sometimes preach other men’s sermons as 


cannot throw the sermon forth into the world, 


as an author can his book, or as an artist can 
his picture, and let it live a life wholly inde- 
pendent of hisown. This is one of the reasons 
why sermons, as a general rule, are not very 
interesting reading. Ordinarily, reading ser- 
mons is like listening to an echo. The words 
are there ; but the personal intonation has gone 
out of them and there is no reality about it at 
all, Asa general thing, the sermon that is good 
to preach is poor to read, and the sermon which 
is good to read is poor to preach. There are 
exceptions; but this is the general truth. 
Whatever is in the sermon must be in the 
preacher. Logicalness, clearness, vivacity, 
sweetness, and light must be personal qualities 
in him before they become qualities in that 
which he utters to the people. If you love 
your preacher, very little more is needed to set 
free the sermon which isin him. It seems to 
me that the definite purpose of the sermon is 
not to make or to consider it a work of art; 
and every attempt to consider it so works in- 
jury to the purpose for which the sermon is 
created. Many ineffective sermons owe their 
failure to the effort to produce something which 
shall be a work of art and conform to some 
pattern which is not understood, but supposed 
to be essential and eternal. The sermon exists 
as a thing and has one sole purpose, and that 
purpose is the persuading and the winning of 
men’s souls. That purpose must not be lost 
sight of. If it is, the sermon flags. It is not al- 
ways as impetuous and eagerin the discourses of 
the pastor as it is in the appeals of the evangelist 
who speaks these words, once and once only, 
to the people he sees before him. The sermon 
of the habitual preacher never can envelop 
itself in any self-indulgence to hinder and delay 
that purpose. It is always looking out from 
him to their faces, to see if they are moved. 
Art knows nothing of the tumultuous eagerness 
of purpose. If a sermon fails to reach their 
blunted senses, it is no disgrace to it as a work 
of art ; for the artistic and the didactic are wholly 
separate from each other. And yet how con- 
tinually do we find the tendency to treat the 
sermon as a work of art—as if it existed wholly 
on that ground. In the age of Louis XIV the 
sermons preached in the salons of noblemen 
and of ladies, who offered to their friends the 
entertainment of the latest discoveriés in the 
art of preaching, were full of this idea of the 
work of art. It is good for us to go back to the 
simple sermons of the New Testament. I do 
not speak of the perfect discourses of our Lord ; 
but take the sermons of St. Peter, St. James, 
and St. Paul, and you find this one truth run- 
ning through them all, that they were preached 
solely for the works they could accomplish. 
They were tools, and not works of art. To 
elaborate the surface of the ax with which you 
are to hew your wood is bad taste ; and toshape 
a sermon for anything else than for the purpose 
of saving souls is not showing good taste and 
will make it dull to the average man. The 
power of the sermons of the Jesuit Fathers in 
the Romish Church and the impressions they 
make lie in their clear and undisturbed purpose, 
The ministers who think they are preaching for 
the good of souls are losing the power of their 
sermons, because they are trying to miake 
them not only sermons, but works of art. 
There was an old word which I used to hear, 
but which has ceased to be used. Men 
used to talk about sermonizing. Theysaid some 
good preacher was a fine sermonizer. That 
word contained this vice. If you think your 
sermon is an achievement to be enjoyed by 
itself, besides doing any good, it is like a picture 
or like oratory ; like the Venus of Milo or the 
Midsummer Night’s Dream. There is such a 
thing as preaching over people’s heads; and 
generally it is not the ammunition, but the fault 
of the aim, that is responsible for the missing 
shot. There is nothing worse than that a 
preacher should think that the people cannot 
take the best he has to give. He grows to 
despise his own sermons, and the people quickly 
learn to sympathize with him. The peuple will 
get heart out of the most thoughtful and deep 
sermon, if it is only a sermon with great subtlety 
of thought. It is remarkable how, with no 
habits of subtle thought at all, people will be 
influenced by it,if it be really preached. But 
subtlety which spins itself out with the sole 
purpose of seeing how fine it can be spun 
throws men off, and they are right. Never be 
afraid to call upon your people to follow your 
best thought, if you are only going to lead 
somewhere. We hear every now and then the 
expression: “We wish that modern ministers 
instead of giving people their modern thought, 
would recur to the good work that has been 
done already and read some sermons of the 
great masters of preaching. There, too, is the 
sermonizing idea; and sermonizing such as this 
would speedily destroy the pulpit’s power, the 
very idea of speech would disappear. We 
could not anticipate any interest in or existence 
of the preacher’s work, in case such 2 practice 
as that became prevalént. The first consequence 
of the methodical statement that the sermon is 
to be considered solely in its right purpose, and 
not as a work of art, will be, no doubt, a larger 





room for the sermon. And there is nothing 
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that a sermon ought to be, except the medium 
of truth to men. There is really no model of a 
sermon, no pattern by which sermons are to be 
shaped. If you had # pattern given to you of 
the way in which the truth ought to be 
preached to men, and you did not think that 
that was the right way, you would not be doing 
right, nay, you would not be doing your duty 

to preach the truth in that way. I grant that 
the young preacher may and will feel a certain 
presumption that he must confine his sermon 
to those which he finds in use. He need not and 
he will not depart from them. Better the most 
abject conformity to rule than the departure 
from rule merely for the sake of departure. 
What [ plead for is, not merely the desire to 
create good sermons, but the work, for the ser- 
mon does no good without the work. Let not 
the end for which you preach modify the form 
of yoursermon. He who is original, if he has 
only a single originality, bas as large an equiva- 
lent of the type from which he departs as an- 
other man who uses that type. 

Let us turn to some of those questions affect- 
ing the general idea of what sermons ought to 
be, and say a few words upon each of them. 
One of the most interesting of these questions 
arises from the necessity, of which I have 
spoken, of the element of personality in its 
abstract truth to make a perfect sermon. There 
are some sermons in which the preacher does 
not appear at all, aud there are some sermons 
in which he is offensively and overwhelmingly 
present. The second class of sermons, in which 
the minister’s personality is strikingly promi- 
nent. This has become strikingly common of 
late among our popular ministers. I may call 
it the autobiographical style of preaching. 
You might listen to a man for a single year, and 
then write his biography, if it were worth writ- 
ing at all. Every event is illustrated by some 
event in their own history. Every change of 
character is set forth by the change of charac 
ter which took place in them ; and the story of 
how they became converted becomes as famil- 
iar to their congregations as the conversion of 
St. Paul. Personality and truth are not in- 
fused into one another, but are only tied to- 
gether. It is wonderful how interesting every 
man becomes if he only talks frankly about 
himself. In the pulpit, no doubt, it gives a 
certain vividness, and the popular preacher 
make his personality interesting for enforcing 
some argument. The evils of the habit are 
evident enough. It ministers to that curiosity 
of each other’s way of living out of which all 
gossip grows and has a tendency to narrow 
the range of Christian truth and experienee. 
In such parishes, where the people are contin- 
ually hearing how he learned this truth, or 
passed through that emotion or apprehension 
or realization of experience, the rich variety of 
the Christian life is lost. There are some 
parishes which have become so closely familiar 
with their miuister’s personality, by its con- 
stant repetition, that the truth, though known 
to exist, is seen through a mist, large in size, 
but vague and dim in appearance. Every 
parishoner is a weak repetition of the minis 
ter’s ideas and ways. The true minister re- 
joices more and more in the endless difference 
of the Christian life, which is yet always the 
same. [t shows him a Christianity as universal 
as humanity. Thereis something better than 
the subtleness of a man in his work. Take, for 
instance, the sermons of Frederick Robertson 
(you will know from allusions which I have 
made that I sympathize with him, and that [ 
esteem highly, as multitudes do, those re- 
markable discourses), and I think that as guides 
to preaching they stand supreme. One most 
remarkable thing about them is the way in 
which the personal force of the preacher and 
the essential power of truth are blended 
into one. The personality never mud- 
dies the thought. I do not remember 
one illustration of his own history or one 
anecdote of his own life ; but they are his ser- 
mons through and through. The feeling is 
more vivid because he has felt it. It is inter- 
esting to read with his sermons the story of his 
life, and to watch, as you may do, the life show- 
ing its power inthesermons. The sermons are 
like the heaven of the life, in which the spirit 
of his life lived after it had cast aside the body. 
And so you can gather all of Latimer’s history 
out of his sermons, and Milton gives a large 
part of his teachingin connection with his own 
life. That is ordinarily true in preaching 
which is true in life. It is not the man who 
forces the events of his life upon you who gives 
to you the best spirit of his life. Themost un- 
reserved men are never the most influential 
men. The man who wants his people to know 
the truth is not always holding a peculiar en- 
velope of circumstances, in which the truth is 
imbedded; but sends it forth with the clearness 
with which he has gathered it. He is the best 
preacher, as everywhere he is the best and most 
influential man. Try to liveso full of worship- 
fulness that two great things—the power of 
Christ and the value of immortal souls—shall 
be tangible and certain to you. Set before you 
the realities which you have seen and know, 
and then sink the shell of personal experience 
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lest it shall hamper the truth. And then your 
sermon will go as the shot goes—leaving the 
gun behind. I have known men—and they 
have been men very different in their character- 
istics—I have been acquainted with men, shy, 
reserved men, who could stand in the pulpit 
and draw back from their eyes the veil 
that was securely closed when there was 
only one eye to see. You might talk 
a hundred times with them, and you would 
not learn so much about them as if you heard 
them preach once. It was partly the imperson- 
ality of the great congregation, a man without 
the offense of individuality stood before them. 
It was a man who silenced them. It was also 
the sight of many waiting faces to see the 
truth set free in a new way, or to see it un- 
snared from the deep circumstances in which it 
had been entangled, and placed into utterance 
in an authority which they did not recognize, in 
the individual curiosity demanding the details 
of their life. Our race, represented in great 
assemblies, has more authority and beguile- 
ment than a single man, however great he be. 
A man will not print his diary for the world to 
read; but he will tell his fellow-men what 
Christ may be to them, so that they shall see, as 
God sees, what Christ has been to him. 
This first truth of preaching, the truth that 
the minister enters into the sermon, touches 
upon a point in my last lecture—namely, the 
authority of the sermon. What is the sermon? 
It is God’s message given to you to give to your 
fellow-men; and if it comes from God it must 
have absolute authority. If the fallible mes- 
senger mixes himself with the infallible mes- 
sage the absolute authority of the message is 
in some degree qualified. The very idea of the 
sermon implies that the messenger must min- 
gle himself with the message that he brings. 
And we know that every preacher does declare 
the sermon from his own point of view and in 
his own judgment, enlightened by his study 
and his prayer, when he declares how the eternal 
truth applies to temporary circumstances. Some 
things you say from the pulpit you know, and 
others are anticipations. This is true of what 
you say about the relations which the Gospel 
holds to the special circumstances of our own 
times. All this does great harm. But there are 
instances of the way in which speculations, 
personal opinions, prejudices, if you will, must 
attach themselves to any man’s view of the 
truth. Every form of speculation must be done 
away with, and the sermon reduced to the mere 
repetition of indisputable truth and the mere 
primary facts of Christianity—semper wbique et 
omnibus. No man who claims to preach at all, 
even if he claims to preach nothing but the 
simple Gospel, preaches it so simply that the 
Gospel as he preachesit has nothing of his own 
joined with it. The only method is the method 
of St. Paul. How few preachers frankly adopt 
it. We cover our ignorant anticipations with a 
certain divine authority; and when men see 
themselves called upon to believe them all, and 
afterward find part of them to be untrue, they 
really believe none of them in any genuine and 
hearty way. We spread our authority and try to 
make it cover so much that it grows thin and will 
not cover anything at all. We need frankness 
—frankness about what we think about God’s 
truth. If we were frank, see what good things 
would come. The minister would have room 
for intellectual growth, and would not have to 
steal it, as if it were athing that he had no 
right to. Every preacher who clearly recog- 
nizes the right would have to accept the duty 
of being a thinker in the things of God. One 
of the most interesting things which meets us 
as we form our idea of what the sermon ought 
to be is that suggested by the constant outcry 
against preaching doctrine, which you hear of 
all through your ministry. I donot think the 
outcry is absurd. It is not one to which the 
preacher should be entirely deaf; but it is 
blind and unintelligent, as all popular outcries 
are. It begins with a vain discontent, and 
generally passes into three manifestations of 
itself. First, an honest adherence to the phi- 
losophy ; second, an effort made by those who 
dislike it and make misrepresentations; and, 
thirdly, the adoption of the phrase by people 
who care little about it, but like to have an in- 
terest in what is uppermost. And in this last 
stage the outcry becomes fashionable. The 
dissatisfaction with what is called doctrinal 
preaching has at its bottom an ignorant discon- 
tent with something that the souls of the peo- 
ple believe to be wrong about the preaching, 
Then comes the misrepresentation of the pop- 
ular demand, which talks about it as if it al 
came from a spirit of indifference and godless- 
ness. The minister meets all of these. What 
shallhedo? It is easy for him to shut his ears 
to it; but he must not doso. He must bring 
his intelligence to bear uponit. He must find 
out what it means. It meanssomething. And 
that something is this: that men who are 
looking for the inspiration of life are constant- 
ly lowering the pulpit by the theory of life. 
Their preaching is like delivering lectures on 
medicine to a sick person. They are necessary 
nay, even important; and if the sick. man 
could learn the truth of the lectures he would 





be a better patient and make his diet more 
regular. But still the lecture is not medicine ; 
and to give medicine, and not deliver the lec- 
ture, is the preacher’s duty. When the preacher 
falls into this line of heresy he declares the 
truth without direct reference to its result in 
life. Itis not best to argue that such is not 
Jesus’s idea of faith ; but it is my office to point 
out the influences that man’s first idea of what 
faith is must have upov the sermon. The man 
who thinks that faith is personal loyalty must 
always be trying to bring men to Christ and 
Christ to men. Which is the true idea of faith 
it is not for me to discuss. I beg you to con- 
sider seriously what the faith was that Jesus 
Christ desired to see in his disciples—of what 
the faith must be of whose education and trial 
and training St. Peter says ‘‘is much more 
precious than gold that perishes.’? Such words 
carry us into the realm of character, which we 
know is the one thing in man which God values 
and for which Christ labored and lived and 
died. The symbols of preaching the doctrine 
are plain. Salvation of man’s soul from sin, 
the renewing and perfecting of their characters 
in Christ, is the great end of all. But this is 
done by Christ, and to bring them to Christ, 
that he may do it—that is the preacher’s 
work. It is my duty to tell them of the 
richness of his grace year after year; 
to give them all my inward and out- 
ward experience of the Christian life— 
all this becomes a part of the message that I 
must tell to those men whom he has sent to me 
to bring to himself. The truth has always 
character beyond it as its ulterior purpose ; and 
only as I forget that, and begin to tell men 
about Christ as if they should know the truth, 


and not as they should become what knowing. 


the truth about him should help them to be— 
only then do I begin to preach doctrine in the 
wrong way, which men are trying to describe 
when they rai] against ‘doctrinal’? preaching. 
The truth in preaching could never have had 
any strong power that did not come from doc- 
trine. Preach doctrine, preach all the doc- 
trine you know, and learn forever more and 
more doctrine ; but preachit always not that 
man may believe it, but that man may be saved 
by believing it. Then challit be alive, and not 
dead; and men shall feed on it at your hands 
as on the bread of life, soft and sweet, and 
claim for themselves an appetite which God 
made forit. It seems sometimes as if the min- 
ister were subjected to determine each week 
what kind of sermon the next Sunday was 
destined to enjoy. I say to you frankly that 
the sermon must bea unit. No sermonis com- 
plete which does not include all these elements. 
The form of sermon depends on the subject 
you are treating. It may be some words of 
Christ or his disciples ; but the difference of 
form does not really make the difference of ser- 
mons. The preaching which is wholly exposi- 
tory men are apt to find dull and pointless. It 
is like heat lightning, which quivers from every 
quarter and strikes nowhere. 

The preaching on a topic may be interesting; 
but it grows uninteresting because it does not 
fasten itself to the authority of the Scripture. 
It is apt to send people away with the impres- 
sion that they have heard the preacher, and not 
God. The sermon which only argues is sure to 
argue in vain; and the sermon that is exposi- 
tory merely is like a man blowing wood and 
coal without fire. Better to start by feeling 
that every sermon must have a sure rest on 
Scripture, the conviction which belongs to well- 
thought argument, and the sovndness that comes 
from earnest appeal and study. I havespoken 
of the faults which attend expository preach- 
ing. There is also the fault of narrow view. 
A preacher may insist on taking in the purpose 
of the whole epistle as he comments on one 
chapter; he may claim light from the whole 
New Testament, to make him see the meaning 
of one doubtful verse ; and we all know the 
danger of a mere acceptance of any book, 
whether that book be the Bible or Shakespeare: 
The same powers and the same weaknesses of 
the human mind are present in the sacred 
study as in what we call the profane study. The 
escape is in the preservation of the larger pur- 
pose and spirit of the work. Our literature 
abounds in illustrations of this kind. 

Preaching which most harmoniously blends 
in the same single sermon all these varieties, by 
which men make their classification — the 
preaching which is strong fn its appeal to au- 
thority, and in its appeal to reason, and in its 
application to every truth — that preaching 
comes nearest to the type of the Apostolic 
Preacher, the most powerful approach of the 
truth to man ; and that is the kind of preaching 
which it is best for us all to seek toattainto. I 
feel, then, that it is a relationship between God’s 
life and mine; and conformity to it means 
peace and prosperity from center to circumfer- 
ence in the vast order. Imay rejoice not for 
what it is, but for what it does. The forms of 
the sermon may be different, but the message 
is the same ; and we bring it up to the same 
door in the same manhood which it desires to 
enter. One man will bring his sermon to bear 
in one direction, and another in another, One 





will find one door more open than another, be- 
cause of its circumstances making it more ap- 
proachable on that side. According to the 
largeness of your Christian life will be your 
power to preach that largest sermon, which in- 
cludes the total approach of Christ to man. I 
beg you to remember that, of whatever kind 
your sermons may be, let them all be equally 
messages of the Lord. 

Let it save you from the narrow monotony 
of one repeated sermon; and let it keep you 
from ever daring to say, with cruel flippancy, 
that another brother, who bears his message to 
another branch of humanity than yourself, 
does not preach Christ. The best sermon, like 
the best organized government, isin the best 
times. The best sermon of any time declares 
the highest point that a man hasreached. A 
man’s best sermon is the best utterance of his 
life. It really tells more of him than his inter- 
course with his friends or the relations of his 
domestic life. That is God's message through 
him, and it brings him out as no other ex- 
perience of his life has power to do. And 
when you hear your brother preacher in the 
work he is doing, listen as reverently as you 
can to hear from him some voice of God dif- 
ferent from the voice of God which bas come 
to you. Theysay that brother ministers are 
the most critical and least responsive preach- 
ers; but I have found them always full of 
sympathy,-and I know you will find them so. 

Some suggestions about the true material for 
sermons. use the phrase ‘Preaching 
Christ” with candor. It is Christ, and Christ 
alone, that we are to preach—Christ, the 
Saviour of us all, the saving. power of the 
world. Where is his power to reach ? Wherever 
the world needs saving; wherever men are 
wrong and bad, to make them better. Wherever 
the abundance of sin has gone, the abundance 
of grace must go. You andI must go to car- 
ry that grace. It is sometimes claimed that 
the pulpit should deal with especial conditions 
of the times, especial vices, and especial needs. 
It is urged that we ought to say more upon such 
subjects asthe right way to use wealth, extrava- 
gance, drunkenness, licentiousness, corruption, 
etc. And I believe the claim is absolutely right. 
No pulpit should holditself aloof from the com- 
munity, as some of our ministers would have it 
do, and confine itself to what we foolisbly desig- 
nate as spiritwal things. And nowhere more 
than here are the personal conditions of the 
minister to be regarded. Some men’s minds 
work abstractly, and others concretely. One 
sees sin as an awful presence; another recog- 
nizes sin only as he sees it in some special 
fiendish act which a man has committed. To 
one holiness is spiritual ; to another it is vague 
and indefinite. Neither of these two men must 
command the second man to preach in his way. 
The first must not call the second a moralist ; 
the second must not call the first a mere pietist. 
It is good for us that there are some men to 
preach the truth in its pure essence of duty, in 
the primary idea as it issues a pure, undivided 
stream from the fountain of the will of God. 
The method in which the pulpit ought to ap- 
proach the topics of the times seems to be in- 
volved in the statement that the visible moral 
conditions of any life and any age are only 
symptoms of the spiritual things which mean 
the same thing. Symptoms are valuable only 
as tests. Now, how are they to be treated? 
They are to be examined as tests of what those 
conditions are; and to be acted upon not as 
themselves, but in the hope of reacbing those 
conditions which lie behind them. We know 
it is the first truth of the religion which we 
preach that those evil persons are not really 
essentially evil. It is the heart estranged from 
God. First, treat them as tests. Assert con- 
stantly that so long as these existand wherever 
they exist the spiritual condition has no right. 
Frankly admit that any man, whatever he says 
and whatever he feels, if he does bad things, 
is not a good man by any test that 
Christianity ought to apply. So explain 
the spiritual processes about which you are 
constantly preaching that the judgment of 
all men will lead them to tell a guod life from 
a bad life whenever they see it. Strike at the 
symptom, for the sake of Jesus, of dishonesty, 
drunkenness, licentiousness, cruelty, extrava- 
gance, and crime. Strike for the interest of 
the soul to which you are the messenger and of 
which your Master has given you part of the 
care. 

These two methods of dealing with symp- 
toms describe the true duty of the Christian 
preacher toward them. He is neither an ab- 
stract agency, nor, on the other hand, is he an 
enlightened economist, awaiting with anxious 
heart the evils of sin and knowing nothing of 
the sinfulness of sin. He is the messenger of 
Christ to the souls of men. His sermon about 
temperance, about wickedness, about the late 
election are not exceptions from the current of 
his preaching. They are all part of the work 
of true salvation. His sermon is rot like the 
article of the daily and partisan newspaper. 
It traces the trouble to a deeper point and is 
not satisfied except with afar more effectual 
cure. I despise andIcall upon you to des- 
pise the weak assertions that a minister must 
not preach politics, because of its unworthiness 
of his sacred office. Apply the principles that 
Ihave laid down. I think that, as a general 
rule, we see in the political condition indica- 
tions of the nation’s spiritual state at home; 
and what you say about party affairs is not 
merely to secure order and peace, by settling 
present and immediate difficulties, but to make 
good men, who shall constitute the whole 
nation. The first result of the application of 
this principle will be that nothing but the real 
moral issue will provoke your utterance ; only 
some clear question of right or wrong. Your 
sermon is a poor, miserable, untimely thing if it 
deals merely with the abstractions of eternity, 
and has no word to help, in clear, unmistakable 
traths; the men who are busy with the world 
and blinded with the duties of to-day. 

Those of us who are old enough remember 
how good it was to be a minister during the 
War of the Rebellion. A clear moral issue 
stood out, and the minister had his duty as 
clearly marked as the soldier. It will not do to 
talk about ministers having no influence in 

litics from their pulpit. In a land like ours 
he preachers, who have so much to do with the 
creation of the popular tone, must always have 
their part in politics, And you never ean de- 
prive them of it until you separate them from 
the people altogether. I close with a few stg- 
ges mt You never, can.make.a good sermon 
what it ought to be if you consider the sermon 





alone. It is the service and the worship tha. 
accompany it ; the prayer and the praise of the 
man himself have an influence upon the set- 
mon. The sermon must never set a stan 

that you do not really mean the people towhom 
you preach to realize in their lives. No sermon 
can consist of a man’s words alone. It must be 
part of the nature, culture, work, and thought 
of the man himself. And yet, in spite of all 
these suggestions, 1 beg you to have the idea 
that the sermon is not a complicated, but a 
very simple thing ; and it is with the idea of 
its clear simplicity that I shall speak to you 
next time on the way of making a serm~n. 
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six months, to decide upon the com 
the various inventions of mankind, awarded to the 
manufacturers of nson’s Capcine Porous Plaster, 
atter a careful test and comparison of this remark- 


roperties. 
by tour practical and skilled physicians. 

member that no nostrum was allowed to be ex- 
hibited at the Centennial. Remember, when you are 
8 ng from any ache or pain, that Benson’s Cap- 
cine Plaster isthe best remedy ever devised for all 
external difficulties. Soldeverywhere. Price 25 cents. 





The Kidneys are sometimes the cause of 
much suffering. Bathe overthe kidneys with Renne’s 
Oil and see how ne the pain in the small 

of the back is cured. few drops in water, taken 


internally, also helps wonderfully. itis safe and de- 
licious to use. it. 


JOHN F. HENRY, CURRAN &Co., General Agents. 
Tasteless Medicines sold in all drug stores 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 
is working wonders among the dyspeptics all through 
the land, making glad many a household who have 
long suffered from the gloom reflected from some 
poor, despondent dyspeptic in the home-circle. If 
arg Gragetes does not keep it, send to Lap geet 
TARR H. AMBLER, Wholesale Druggist, 36 Vesey 
Street, New York. Treatise on Dyspepsia sent free, 


The Word “Sozodont,” 


which has already become a household word, is de- 
rived from the Greek and composed of two words, 
Sozo and Odontes. ‘ Sozo,” translated, means to 


preserve, and “ Odontes ” the teeth—* SOZODONT,” 
a preserver of the teeth. And it is true to its name. 
It beautifies and preserves the teeth, hardens and in- 
vigorates the gums, and corrects all impurities of the 
breath. The odor of this pure preparation is so de- 
lightful that itisa luxury toapplyit. Itisas harm- 
less as water. Sold by druggists and perfumers. 
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Ask for ALLCOCK’S and obtain them, 
and so avoid miserable IMITATIONS, 
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est assortment ever offered for the money-— 
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than pleased,’ or“like expressions come by nearly 
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agents. One says: ‘1 know of more than fifty places 
to get cards, and like yours the best.” 500 styles at my 
office. Cards sent by return mail and warranted 
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All kinds of first-class Stationery, Writing Paper 
Desks, Portfolios, Scrap-Books, Expense 
Books, Diaries, Pocket Cutlery, Cards, 
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THE ELECTORAL COMMISSION. 


THE gist of the proposed agreement 
between the two houses of Congress in re- 
spect to the next counting of the electoral 
votes is found in two provisions. The first 
declares that ‘‘no electoral vote or votes 
from any state from which but one return 
has been received shall be rejected except 
by the affirmative vote of the two houses ” 
The second provision declares ‘‘that if 
more than one return or paper purporting 
to be a return from a state shall have been 
received by the President of the Senate, 
purporting to be the certificates of electoral 
votes” cast at the recent Presidential elec- 
tion, then al] the returns and papers con- 
nected therewith, having been opened and 
read in,the presence of the two houses of 
Congress, shall forthwith be submitted to a 
commission composed of five senators, five 
representatives, and five associate justices 
of the Supreme Court, four of whom are 
designated in the agreement, and a fifth 
is to be chosen by these four from the re- 
maining associate justices of the Court. 
The judgment of this commission as to 
which is the true return and as to what 
votes are to be counted is to be accepted 
as fina] unless overruled by the concurrent 
votes of both houses of Congress. The 
commission is authorized to consider the 
questions submitted to it ‘‘ with the same 
powers, ¢f any, now possessed by the two 
houses acting separately or together.” 

These two provisions constitute the sub- 
stance of the plan. All the other features 
are merely matters of supplementary de- 
tail. The source of the plan furnishes a 
prima facie presumption in its favor. This, 
though by no means conclusive, is entitled 
to due consideration, especially in view of 
the excitement and possible perils that 
stand connected with the question. 

As to the first provision, it is to be ob- 
served that the Democrats, if adopting 
the plan, must-recede from the position 
taken by the Special Committee of the 
House of Representatives ‘‘ that no vote 
can be counted against the judgment 
and determination of the House of Rep- 
resentatives.” The Republicans also 








practically abandon the theory that the 
President ‘of the Senate is to count the 
votes, provided they agree to the plan. In 
so doing they would relinquish what we 
believe to be the constitutional right and 
power of the President of the Senate, and 
concede to Congress that for which we see 
no warrant in the Constitution itself. The 
wording of the provision, moreover, im- 
plies that the two houses of Congress are 
practically a returning board, and may by 
their concurrence reject electoral votes in 
their discretion, and without any qualifi- 
cation as to the grounds. This proposition 
we wholly deny. The electoral returns, 
being correct on their face and properly 
certified to by the requisite state authority, 
are the constitutional evidence of the votes 
cast; and there is no power in Congress or 
in the President of the Senate to reject this 
evidence, and cannot be without essentially 
changing the whole nature and operation 
of the electoral system. Congress has no 
revisory power to go back of the result 
ascertained and declared by the authorized 
state canvassing officers, to inquire into 
their proceedings and determine whether 
they have been according to law or not. 
This is purely a judicial function, and there 
is not a fragment in the Constitution that 
gives to Congress any power to perform it. 
It might as well undertake to revise state 
elections for governors as state elections 
for Presidential electors. The doctrine that 
Congress, in counting the’ electoral votes, 
may exercise such powers is Federal cen- 
tralization of the very worst type; and the 
marvel is that Democrats, simply for pres- 
ent party purposes, should fly directly in 
the face of all their own antecedents in re- 
gard to state rights. 

The second provision is a complex piece 
of machinery, extemporized to meet the 
exigency of duplicate and contradictory 
electoral returns, so called, from the same 
state. Congress, according to this provis- 
ion, assumes to be the counting authority 
under the Constitution, and then virtually 
confesses its incapacity to exercise the 
power and perform the function, by ap- 
pointing a commission to do what it cannot 
do. It can count all the other votes; but 
the case of double returns is too much for 
its wisdom. The assumption and the im- 
plied confession present a melancholy con- 
trast. What is the difficulty to be encoun- 
tered that compels Congress to seek help 
from the Supreme Court? We answer 
that two sets of returns one Democratic 
and the other Republican—have been sent 
to the President of the Senate from South 
Carolina, Florida, and Louisiana. No one 
denies that the Republican returns from 
these states were made by the electors 
declared to be elected by their respective 
state authorities, and that the fact of such 
election is properly certifiedto. Noone pre- 
tends that there is any technical irregulari- 
ty or defect inthese returns. No oneclaims 
that the Democratic returns exist under 
the forms of law. These facts leave no 
opportunity for a question as to the com- 
parative legal merits of the two sets of re- 
turns. The truth is, the Democratic re- 
turns, so called, have no legal merits what- 
ever, any more than Republican returns 
from this state or Democratic returns from 
Massachusetts would have, if they had been 
forwarded to the President of the Senate. 
In legal estimate they are nothing but shams, 
having not the slightest color of law in their 
favor. There is no difficulty in the case of 
these three states, except that which mere 
partisanship creates. 

Nor isthere any difficulty in the case of 
Oregon, except as created by the same 
cause. When all the records that bear upon 
the Oregon case are placed before Congress, 
they will show that the Republican elect- 
ors who cast the vote of that state did so 
legally. There were two of these electors 
whose election was duly certified to by the 
governor; and these two, as they were 
authorized to do, filled a vacancy, and then 
the three ‘electors cast the electoral vote of 
the state. The records will show these 
facts. The Cronin electoral ‘college,” so- 
called, made up by himself, is a piece of 
such transparent rascality upon the face of 
the records that no one having a decent 
sense of self-respect ventures to appear in 
public as its defender. It isa pure trick 
on the face of the papers. 

Such, then, are the double returns that 





form the occasion to help Congress out of a 
muddle from which it cannot extricate 
itself. What is the secret of this inability? 
Not at all in the facts, not at all in the 
nature of the questions to be decided; but 
simply and solely in the fact that the two 
houses of Congress are politically opposed 
to each other, and that neither has any con- 
fidence in the integrity of the other. Each 
suspects the other of being governed by 
simple partisanship. Were both Repub- 
lican or both Democratic, we should hear 
nothing about a special commission to aid 
either. This isa beautiful spectacle, for 
the country to admire; and it presents in a 
very striking manner the beauties of a 
Gouble-headed canvassing board in the 
two houses of Congress, paralyzed and 
powerless when politically opposed, and 
able to count in their own man when polit- 
ically concurrent. 

The organization of the commission does 
not improve the spectacle at all. The two 
houses of Congress just balance each other 
in the five senators and the five represent- 
atives; and, if these were all, they would 
make a dead-lock. The four assistant 
justices of the Supreme Court appointed 
are meant to be divided between the two 
parties controlling the two houses of Con- 
gress; and, if they were to act according 
to the theory of the selection, they would 
not relieve the dead-lock. The fifth 
justice, to be selected by the four, involves 
an embarrassing question for them to de- 
cide; and, if the partisan theory is to be 
run through this machinery, then this fifth 
justice will decide who is to be the next 
President, if anything is decided before 
the 4th of next March. It would have 
been much better to ask the Supreme 
Court to give an opinion on the subject, 
under the mutual pledge of the two houses 
of Congress to abide by it. 

The plan, moreover, practically, though 
not so in form, delegates the whole power 
of a final decision to this commission, 
without any proper limitation as to the 
matters of which it shall take cognizance. 
Its decision is to stand, unless over-ruled by 
both houses of Congress, acting separately. 
That is to say, the power to count the votes 
claimed to be delegated by the Constitution 
to the two houses of Congress is by them 
delegated to a third body, under such cir- 
cumstances and with such provisions that 
they will really have no power to do any- 
thing but accept the decision of the com- 
mission. It is absolutely sure beforehand 
that they will not agree in rejecting the 
decision. This is certainly one way of 
putting Congress into a strait-jacket in 
the exercise of powers claimed to be del- 
egated to it by the Constitution. We do 
not see any warrant in that instrument for 
the creation of such a commission or the 
delegation of power assumed to be pos- 
sessed by Congress itself. If the commis- 
sion were merely to report an opinion on 
the subject, the case would be different. 
This, however, is not the fact, since its 
opinion is to stand as the law of the case, 
unless both houses reject it. Neither 
house, not knowing what the decision is to 
be, would for a moment pledge itself to ac- 
cept it if it were not understood beforehand 
that neither house alone can reject it with- 
out being guilty of bad faith. The two 
houses simply bind themselves by mutual 
agreement, each hoping to win and each 
taking the chance of losing. 

The best thing that can be said for the 
plan consists in the fact that it is a tempo- 
rary and extraordinary expedient to get 
Congress and the country out of a tight 
and possibly a dangerous place, rendered 
necessary not by any essential difficulty in 
the problem to be solved, but by the con 
flict of opinion between the two houses of 
Congress and among the people as to the 
result of the last Presidential election. 
Thisis the whole and only argument fot 
the measure. It is, in itself considered; a 
strong argument. We feel its force, and 
presume that with the majority of the peo- 
ple it will be sufficient. But for what 
seems to be the necessity of the situation, 
neither house of Congress and neither po- 
litical party would for a moment accept the 
measure. The acceptance is simply a 
choice of evils, and if the evil chosen were 
to become a precedent to furnish a tempta- 
tion to similar complications in the future, 
and thus make an occasion to repeat the 





remedy, we should be of opinion that the 
greater evil had been chosen, in the event 
that Congress adopts the plan. It is possi- 
ble to pay too*high a price for a present 
good. The warning is a most significant 
one; andearnestly is it to be hoped that, 
before another Presidential election, the 
Constitution will beso altered as to super- 
se le the necessity of resorting to any extra- 
constitutional plans in order to ascertain 
who has been elected to the Presidency or 
to secure an orderly and peaceful accept- 
ance of the result by the people. 


Editorial Hotes. 


‘* We will undertake to say,’’ says The Interi- 
or, in its apology for the failure to invite Dr. 
Ryder to co-operate with the other Christian 
pastors in the Moody meetings in Chicago, 
‘*that Mr. Moody or any Evangelical clergy- 
man would invite the co-operation of the Uni- 
versalists if they supposed that they could 
haveit.”’ Well,suppose that they tryit. ‘‘ We 
will undertake to say ”’ that it will not be taken 
as a ‘‘ purposed discourtesy”’ or ‘‘insult.’? Not 
all the Universalist pastors in the vicinity of 
Boston would have felt at liberty to join in such 
meetings ; but probably many more than of 
the Episcopal clergy would have accepted the 
invitation and joined heartily in the work. 
There has been a great increase iv fraternity 
between the so-called Evangelical and the 
Universalist ministers in this country, owing 
in great part, as we should say,to a greater 
movement on the part of Universalists away 
from Unitarianism and toward Evangelical 
faith than they would confess to ; and weshould 
be very sorry to see, by the discourtesy of ignor- 
ing them, any tendency started to put them 
again in further antagonism from us. In the 
vicinity, of Boston there are not a few earnest 
and faithful Universalist ministers who would 
be likely to be in considerable sympathy with 
these revival meetings, and who have been in 
somewhat intimate relations with their Chris. 
tian brethren in other denominations. We refer 
to such men as Dr. Miner, Mr. Lewis, of South 
Boston; Mr. Atwood, of North Cambridge ; 
Mr. Safford, of Cambridgeport; Mr. Biddle, of 
Lynn; Prof. Learned, of Tufts College, who is 
also acting as pastor of the church in Dor- 
chester; and Mr. Briggs, of the Shawmut-street 
church in Boston, who has already held revival 
meetings in his own church, to which he in- 
vited aud in which he received the co-operation 
of several of these pastors who do not now in- 
vite him. We hope it is not too late for the ex- 
periment to be tried in Boston of inviting the 
aid of the Evangelical Universalists. It would, 
at least, give them achance to show how far 
they are in sympathy with other Christians. 
Some time ago Mr. Dunn, Presbyterian, pastor 
in Boston, invited Dr. Miner’s aid in some re- 
ligious service, and The Universalist said : 

“Mr. Dunn does not become a Universalist 
by inviting Dr. Miner to join in the service, and 
Dr. Miner does not become a Presbyterian by 
accepting the invitation ; but both say: We are 
ready to aid in every effort to establish the 


public worship of God and to promote the re- 
ligious and moral welfare of society.” 








Try them, and, if they now say-they are not 
ready, face them with this declaration. 


THE firmness of the Porte in resisting all at- 
tempts on the part of the ‘‘Great Powers” to 
induce it to abandon its authority over its Chris- 
tian subjects in Europe has resulted in gaining 
a more respectful feeling for the Turk than has 
been entertained for the so-called ‘‘Sick Man”’ 
since the Crimean War. It is significant of the 
change of feeling that has taken place within 
afew months that Turkeyis no longer called 
the Sick Man by the English journals. Russia, 
too, is more respectful in its treatment of the 
Turk, although General Ignatieff is reported to 
have warned the Porte at the last meeting of 
the plenipotentiaries that if any more attacks 
should be made upon the Christians of Monte- 
negro and Servia Europe would take the mat- 
ter in hand and determine what to do about it. 
The Porte, in the meanwhile, is master of the 
situation. Nothing of importance has been 
conceded to the demands of ‘‘the Powers ”’; the 
conference has come to an end; the members 
have taken leave of the Sultan and gone home ; 
and Russia has not declared war. The moder- 
ation of Russia is not presumed to mean an 
abandoument of the Greek Christians to the 
mercies of the Turk ; but only an indisposition 
to enter upon a war without being fully pre- 
pared for it. What the effect of the iacon- 
clusive ending of the conference will be upon 
the English Government we shall know after 
the meeting of Parliament and the return of 
the Marquis of Salisbury. For the present 
there is slender prospect of war anywhere in 
Europe, although there is an evident growing 
ill feeling between France and Germany. 





One of the noticeable features of the pro- 
posed plan for counting the electoral votes we 
find in the fact that it submits all the papers 
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depositions, and questions involved to the 
electoral commission, “‘ with the same powers, 
if any, now possessed for that purpose by the two 
houses [of Congress], acting separately or together.” 
That is to say, the plan delegates to this com- 
mission all the powers of Congress in refer- 
ence to the subject submitted to them, and 
then leaves them to decide what these powers 
are, It does not positively say that Congress 
has any powers; but, if it has any, then, be 
they greater or less, the commission is made 
the judge thereof and clothed with the same 
powers. If the commission should come to 
the conclusion that Congress is a canvassing 
board, authorized to exercise revisory powers 
over the electoral returns, to inquire into the 
proceedings of all the state officers who have 
acted under law in the appointment of elect- 
ors, and carry its investigation back to the 
ballot box, and thus determine how the people 
voted, which is the claim of the Democrats, 
then the commission is also authorized by 
the terms of the plan to open and pass upon 
all these questions. We had supposed that 
Congress was the judge of its own powers un- 
der the Constitution ; that nobody could exer- 
cise these powers except the one to which they 
were delegated; and that the judgment of Con- 
gress as to its powers was final, unless in a 
litigated case, coming before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, it was reversed. 
This is the old-fashioned idea, that has existed 
for almost a century. But here we have a 
tribunal unknown to the Constitution, to which 
are committed all the powers of Congress forthe 
purpose in question, with the addition of being 
theinterpreter of these powers, without a solitary 
hint as to their extent and scope. Wesubmit, 
in all candor, that this isa most remarkable con- 
trivance for finding out who has been elected 
to the Presidency according to law. The ex- 
igency that justifies it must be of the extremest 
character. We think it well to look before 
making such a prodigious leap. 


«ee. The Universalist thinks that insanity fol- 
lowed the old-fashioned revivals as suffering 
follows war, while “a careful study of the New 
Testament would show that in the whole his- 
tory of the preaching of Christ and his Apos- 
tles, extending through forty years or so, we 
have not a single instance of insanity produced 
by their preaching or of suicide or murder 
under its influence.’’ Indeed? Did not one 
Judas commit suicide in a state of religious ex- 
citement and despair? We remember that 
Festus declared that Paul was deranged, and 
that Paul said that the Corinthian disciples 
acted so like mad men that they might justly be 
suspected of insanity. 

...-A writer in The Hvangelist calls attention 
to Dr. Archibald Alexander’s plan of forty 
years ago for reducing the size of the General 
Assembly. His notion was that the Synods 
should have final and supreme authority, so 
that the Assembly should not be a judicial 
body at all, but an advisory council to the 
whole church and a bond of union composed 
by delegates from the synods. Such a plan 
would afford remarkable facilities for ecclesias- 
tical union with other bodies—the Southern 
Church, for example. 

De ee ca) 


THE REVIVAL IN CHICAGO. 
THE FAREWELL MEETING. 





BY THE REV. ABBOTT E. KITTREDGE. 


Last night was the farewell meeting, and 
admission was by ticket only. And these 
tickets were only for the young converts, who 
were invited to call at the Tabernacle and 
obtain them; the term ‘‘ young converts” 
including all who have been converted dur- 
ing the past six months, either in the Taber- 
nacle or in the churches in the city. The 
reason for making the farewell meeting one 
of young converts was two-fold: first, to 
secure their names, so that Christians can 
look after them and by sympathy and pray- 
er shield them from temptations which 
otherwise would overcome them. Every 
one applying for a ticket was, therefore, re- 
quested to give his or her name, and also 
their church preference; and now the 
names will be sent to the pastor of the 
church whieh,they prefer to attend, that he 
may see that they have a warm welcome to 
the fellowship of Christians. It will bea 
great point gained if thus all these converts 
are gathered into the different churches 
and tenderly cared for, till they become 
strong in the new life into which they have 
been born. The other reason for making 
this last meeting one of young’ con- 
verts was ffat no class was so dear 
to Mr. Moody and no class needed 
His ‘one 
most earnest longing seems to be that these 
who have passed from death unto life may 
not go back; but'may prove the confident 
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prophecies of the world to be false, by 
standing firm for Christ and growing up 
into his likeness. The Tabernacle was 
packed as early as seven o’clock—one hour 
before the time for the exercises to com- 
mence—and thousands went away disap- 
pointed. Before the sermon Mr. Moody 
made an appeal to those present to pay off 
the debt of $80,000 resting on the Young 
Men’s Christian Association right then and 
there. He spoke of the debt of gratitude 
he owed to that Association, how it was 
there that he first learned the luxury of 
working for Christ, and what a power it 
might be in the future, if only this heavy 
debt were lifted off. He isa capital beg- 
gar, and in a few minutes he announced 
amounts subscribed in sums ranging from 
$5,000 to $1,000, which reduced the debt 
one-half, so that only $40,000 remained to 
be raised by the great congregation. I 
have no doubt that all or nearly all was 
subscribed in that half hour; and surely 
this is a grand work “accomplished. The 
hymns sung were all appropriate to the 
character of the audience, as converts— 
such as ‘‘ What a friend we have in Jesus!” 
‘*Hallelujah! ’tis done. I believe on the 
Son!” and ‘‘ What are you going to do, 
brother?” The sermon was on the word 
“able,” and was a most earnest and thrill- 
ing appeal to those who had recently found 
the Saviour to be faithful to the name and 
kingdom of their new Master. The subject 
was ‘‘ What God is able to do,” and these 
were his heads: 


‘*He is able to make you stand” (Rom. 
xiv, 4). 

‘He is able to succor you that are 
tempted” (Heb. ii, 18). 

‘* He is able to keep that which you have 
committed unto Him against that day” 
(II Tim. i, 12), 

‘*He is able to make all grace abound to- 
ward you, that ye, having all sufficiency in 
all hor y may abound to every good 
work” (II Cor. ix, 8). 

“‘ What He hath promised He is able also 
to perform” (Rom. iv, 20). 

‘He is able to do exceeding abundantly 
above all that we ask or think” (Eph iii, 20). 

‘“‘Heis able to keep you from falling, 
and to present you faultless before the 
presence of his glory with exceeding joy” 
(Jude xxiv). 


Shall I give you'é few of his more strik- 
ing thoughts under these several heads, 
that you may have an idea of this most 
touching and beautiful farewell sermon? 
Under the first—‘‘ He is able to make you 
stand”—he said: ‘‘ The God that created a 
universe can keep you.” ‘‘He was able to 
make Joseph to stand. He made David 
stand when all the world was arrayed 
against him. He made Paul stand before 
Jew and Gentile; and you have the same 
God that Paul had, and he has grace and 
strength enough to keep you.” ‘‘ Beware 
of self-confidence.” ‘‘If a man gets to 
thinking that he is humble, it is a pretty 
sure sign that he is not humble.” ‘‘ Your 
only strength isin that Man that sitteth on 
the right hand of the Throne.” 

‘He is able also to succor them that are 
tempted.”"—‘‘God has had one son without 
sin; but he has never hada son without 
temptation.” ‘‘If you are tempted, don’t 
think that the temptation is sin; for you 
sin only when you yield.” 

‘* He is able to keep that which you have 
committed unto him,” ete.—‘* Israel’s shep- 
herd never slumbers nor sleeps. He has 
never failed once—no, never once—to Keep 
the souls placed in his almighty care.” ‘‘ The 
Son of God is better able to keep your soul 
than is the Bank of England to keep a 
penny of your property.” 

‘‘ He is able to make all grace abound 
toward you,” ete.—‘‘ Suppose that each 
convert were to save one soul a month to 
the glory of Jesus. There would be twelve 
saved souls at the endof the year. Now, 
if every Christian in Chicago would do this, 
just think what a power the church would 
have in this city when the year closed.” 
‘*Go to work, young converts; for ‘ He is 
able to make all grace abound toward you.’ 
Wherever you find a poor, lost soul going 
down to perdition, go and work to save 
that soul, and it will shine in the diadem of 
Jesus when eternal ages have rolled by.’ 
‘‘T thank God that I was ever led out into 
God’s vineyard to work for souls.” ‘‘Be 
willing to do some little thing for Jesus.” 
‘Oh! may the spirit of work come down 
like a baptism upon each young convert.” 

‘What he hath promised he is able also to 





perform.”—He promised: a Saviour, and 





didn’t he send a Saviour? He promised the 
Comforter, and the disciples were com- 
manded to wait in Jerusalem until he 
came. And on the Day of Pentecost he 
came, and sealed three thousand for 
Heaven.” Mr. Moody then-read the dying 
testimony of Joshua to the faithfulness of 
Jehovah (Joshua xxiii, 14). ‘‘Some men 
ask us why we believe the Bible; but we 
can’t help believing it; from back to back, 
for all its promises have been kept. There 
isn’t a Christian that can get into any dark- 
ness that God has not a promise to meet 
just the difficulty.” 

‘* He ts able to do exceeding abundantly above 
all,” ete.—‘* Hasn’t he done more for us here 
in Chicago these past three months than 
we ever dared to think? Nothing is too 
hard for our God, Take the dying thief 
on the cross. He asked only that Jesus 
would remember him. , But Jesus answered: 
‘This day thou shalt be with me in Para- 
dise.’ Didn’t he get more than he asked 
for?” Then Mr. Moody gave them the 
motto which he had selected for himself 
this year (Isa. xli, 13(: ‘‘For I the Lord 
God will hold thy right hand, saying unto 
thee, Fear not, I will help thee.” ‘‘ How can 
I fall if God holds my right hand?” In 
closing, Mr. Moody read the farewell words 
of Paul in Acts xx, 17—82, and as his voice 
trembled in reading the whole audience 
was moved, and there were very few dry 
eyes in the house. He then said: ‘I urge 
you: Don’t go to avy church where Christ is 
not preached. If you go to any church 
and you find that the minister is not preach- 
ing Christ, just take up your hat and walk 
out. Now let me give you one more ‘ adie.’ 
‘He is able to build you up and to give 
you an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified.’ Let me give you two Ws—the 
Word and Work. Study the Word and 
work for Jesus, and you will become strong 
in the Lord. I hate to say farewell. I 
can’t tell you how I have enjoyed myself 
these past three months. We have never 
had such a band of ministers to help us and 
cheer us as we have found here. And but 
for their loving sympathy and co-operation 
we should not have seen these glorious 
fruits.” He then thanked the press, the 
choir, the ushers, and the executive com- 
mittee, saying that he had never seen such 
order and system, and that, while in all 
other cities policemen had always been 
stationed in and around the building, he 
had not seen one policeman in the Taber- 
nacle in all the three months, and yet there 
had been nodisorder. ' ‘‘ And now we thank 
you all. And as we go away I will not say 
‘farewell’ or good-bye’ ; but, asking you all 
to pray for us every day, that we may have 
grace and power from on high to do a great 
work for Jesus in Boston, the city where I 
first found my Saviour, twenty-one years 
ago, we bid you lovingly good-night and 
we shall meet again in the morning—meet 
with our blessed Lord, and with dear 
brother Bliss, and all the sainted ones. 
Good-night.” 

Mr. Sankey sang with the choir ‘‘ Shall 
we meet beyond the River?” and then the 
whole congregation sang the grand old 
doxology, during which Mr. Moody disap- 
peared, so as to avoid the partings, which 
he felt he could not go through with. And 
so the last meeting closed, and the great 
congregation quietly dispersed, prayers 
going up from every heart of gratitude for 
the past and for God’s blessing upon broth- 
ers Moody and Sankey, as they leave us 
to-day for their work in Boston. 

CHICAGO, Jan. 17th, 1877. 





THINGS AT WASHINGTON. 





THERE are Republicans here who crit- 
icise the President for what they call his 
weak course in South Carolina and Louis- 
iana, in that he neither fully recognizes 
Chamberlain and Packard nor stamps 
Hampton and Nichols as usurpers and pre- 
tenders. But I think that the President is 
fully justified in his conduct. He is not 
yet entirely satisfied who was elected in 
these states; and, even if he were, personal- 
ly, it is yet doubtful what the decision of 
Congress will be. Suppose that Mr. Tilden 
should be our next President, for it is most 
certainly an imaginary case. We all know 
that Hampton and Nichols would be instant- 
ly recognized; and, if Chamberlain and 
Packard were now set up by the present Gov- 


ernment, under Tilden they would have to 
give way. They could not stand up with- 
out the aid of Federal troops for’an hour, 


‘and pfobably would have to fly for their 


lives under a Tilden Administration. Jeff 
Davis comes and goes as he chooses under 
a Republican Administration, though he 
fought for four years to destroy the Govern- 
ment; and, if the Democrats gain power, 
scarcely a single prominent Union man 
(who was for the Union in the war) can 
live at the South. This is the difference be- 
tween the two parties. But that is no argu- 
ment in favor of foisting a President upon 
the country if he was not elected. The 
North knew all the facts of the case at the 
late election; and, if it chose to go back half 
a century in civilization, it had the right and 
power so to do. But I was speaking of 
the President and his course in regard to 
the double governments in South Carolina 
and Louisiana. It seems to me that he is 
doing what is right—is exhibiting a wise 
statesmunship. He is waiting for all the 
facts, and then he will hand the question of 
recognition to his successor. If it is Tilden, 
we know what will happen; and if it is 
Hayes, it is by no means certain that the 
Chamberlain government will be recog- 
nized in South Carolina. If Hampton was 
elected, he will be recognized ; and there are 
some reasons for believing that he will 
make a pretty good governor, and that he 
would not persecute Republicans. 

It is a curious sight which is presented at 
both ends of the Capitol building this week 
in the investigation into the methods em- 
ployed by the Democratic and Republican 
leaders to carry the Presidential election— 
after it was over. The House Democrats 
suspect that there was a deep ‘‘conspira- 
cy” to secure the electoral vote of Louisiana 
and Florida, no matter how the people 
voted ; and David Dudley Field has been sent 
to Congress to help examine witnesses. 
Secretary Chandler has been called before 
a committee, telegraph operators are im- 
prisoned, and a whole executive committee 
threatened with confinement in the state 
dungeons of the Capitol. The entire Re- 
turning Board has been declared in con- 
tempt, and will soon be in confinement; and 
at this rate a large number of officials will 
be imprisoned. 

But the Senate is doing something in the 
same business; only it is not quite so rough 
as the House is. It is more dignified and 
courteous; but still there is an iron hand 
beneath the velvet even there. The Senate 
Committee is showing that money was 
used, after election, to purchase an electoral 
vote. Thesum of $8,000 was sent to Ore- 
gon, and Mr. Tilden’s nephew sent it, and 
the money came from the bank where Mr. 
Tilden keeps his money. There was also 
talk of the possibility of buying up another 
electoral vote for $30,000. Enough is 
proved in the Senate Committee to rouse 
the suspicions of strong partisans; and yet 
who believes that Gov Tilden himself con- 
nived at the attempt to buy up an elector? 
For one, I do not. 

So it is over at the House end of the Capi- 
tol. Things have appeared. which lead 
ardent Democrats to believe that the Repub- 
lican leaders, and even the Administration, 
were engaged in a ‘‘conspiracy” to defraud 
Tilden and Hendricks of theirrights. I do 
not believe a word of it; but, doubtless, 
things were done on both sides which hon- 
est and decent people must condemn, and 
if some of the leaders on both sides could 
devour each other the country would be all 
the better for it. 

The particular excitement of the week 
is, of course, the Electoral Bill, which was 
reported in both houses on Thursday. By 
some it is called a grand compromise; but 
I do not see that any concéssions are made 
in the bill by either side. The essence of 
it is'that certain disputed questions are left 
to five members.of the Supreme . Court. 
When the two branches of Congress fail to 
agree, then the Court decides. No power 
is taken from Congress; but the right of 
one branch of it to prévent the inaugura- 
tion of a President is denied. In other 
words, it is merely a method of adjusting 
differences. In principle it is the same as 
if a conference committee arranged the 
matter. The congressional part.f the 
commission may be called the conference 
committee; and, when unable to agree, 





especially on some knotty legal points, they 
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refer them to the five Supreme Court 
judges and agree to accept their decision. 

It will be seen that the theory that the 
Vice-President has the right to decide upon 
conflicting. returns found no quarter. 
Among all the eminent lawyers on 
the committee, not one, unless it is 
Mr. Morton, favored the theory, and 
the theory had to be given up, for we 
have no actual Vice-President at this time— 
only an acting Vice-President, subject at 
any time to removal by the Senate; and, as 
a decided majority of the body deny his 
power to count the votes and make a dec- 
laration of the result, independent of Con- 
gress, if there were any danger that he 
would assume any such power, he would be 
removed, and a senator appointed in his 
place who agrees with the majority of the 
body. 

The bill will probably become a law, 
‘though there is a good deal of opposition 
to it;and I think the President will sign 
it. If he does not, it will fail, for it could 
not pass the Senate over his veto; but, if it 
should fail in that way, there is a possibil- 
ity that a majority of the Senate would 
agree in rejecting the vote of Florida and 
Louisiana. The dislike of a new election 
ora dual presidency is very great among 
‘the leaders of both parties. D. W. B. 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Jan. 20th, 1877. 
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CLERGYMEN SUBSCRIBERS. 





‘Our list of clergymen subscribers, as 
we have before stated in these columns, is 
probably much larger than that of any 
other religious weekly in the country. It 
has increased so rapidly within ninety days 
past that we have, as a mere matter of cu- 
riosity, kept a daily record of such names 
as we were able to identify as clergymen 
‘during this period; and we find that the 
aggregate number of new names (not re- 
newals) is over three hundred and fifty, em- 
bracing a large number of the best-known 
doctors of divinity, officers of colleges, etc. 
in all the leading religious denominations 
of the country. We know not how 
have been received 
which we could not positively identify 
as clergymen; but 


many others 
we presume—con- 
sidering the well-known modesty of the 
cloth—that at least one hundred more with- 
in the time named were added to our list of 
new subscribers. Every day and almost 
every mail this list is being increased; and 
we make mention of the fact, believing it 
will gratify numerous friends who take a 
deep interest in the prosperity of this paper. 
A great majority of our readers are, of 
course, not what are called professional 
men or graduates of. colleges; but we be- 
lieve them to be among the most intelli- 
gent and well-to-do people in the commun- 
ity. And, in this connection, we ask the 
special attention of every intelligent and 
especially of every well-educated reader to 
the numerous departments of this paper— 
more numerous and wider in scope than 
can be found in any other weekly journal, 
either secular or religious, in the country. 
These departments are intended to cover 
and embrace, practically, the entire ground- 
work of a thorough education, and are also 
intended to help all classes and all creeds, 
and of both sexes, young and old, in seek- 
ing a better endowment for every noble 
work. 


Publisher's Department, 


SooTHING AND HEALING, we might with 
truth add certainly curing in every case. 
No remedy known equals Coe’s Cough 
Balsam for Coughs, lds, Croup, and 
Consumption. It is an old and tried friend 
and always proves true. 











AstumA.—It is useless to describe the 
tortures of spasmodic asthma. Those who 
have suffered from its distressing paroxysms 
know full well what it is. Jonas Wuit- 
coMB’s RemMEDy, prepared by Joseph Bur- 
nett & Co.; Béston, has never failed’ to 
afford immediate relief. 


A Coven, CoLp, or. SorE THRoat should 
not be neglected. ‘‘Brown’s Bronchial 
Troches” are a simple remedy and will gen- 
erally give immediate relief. 





PACIFIC,GUANO COMPANY. 





THE Pacific Guano Company is a cor- 
poration chartered by the State of Massa- 
chusetts, with a capital of one million of 
dollars. Its business is located in Boston 
and its stockholders are residents of Bos- 
ton, New York, Maryland, South Carolina, 
and Georgia. This company has grown 
out of the result of a private association 
of a few of the largest shipping mer- 
chants of Boston and New York, which 
was started a few years previous to 
its organization into a joint stock com- 
pany. The highly-respectable firm of 
Glidden & Williamg, of Boston, first inter- 


| ested themselves in this business, with a 


view to the furnishing of cargoes for their 
ships on their homeward voyage. They 
early obtained the control of the celebrated 
** Howland’s Island,” in the Pacific Ocean, 
and on that good basis have built up 
an immense business; The company 
erected a fine building on the Centennial 
Grounds, in Philadelphia, where they 
made an exhibition of their guano. 
The building and the guano both attracted 
general attention—the former as a speci- 
men of beautiful architecture and the lat- 
ter as one of the very best specimens of 
guano exhibited there. 

The officers and managers of this cor- 
poration are reliable business men, who 
are determined to offer to the farmers 
and agriculturists of the country a fertilizer 
which has real merit. We know some- 
thing about this company by experience, 
having ourselves used the guano they 
offer. It was an experiment, which 
gave us great satisfaction, and we do not 
hesitate to commend this excellent fertil- 
izer to the public. Those who desire more 
facts and particulars may address the 
‘*Pacific Guano Company,”’ Sears’ Build. 
ing, Boston. 





BOOKS AT AUCTION. 


On Monday, January 29th, another large 
auction sale will occur at the salesrooms of 
Bangs & Co. (late Bangs, Merwin & Co.), 
No. 656 Broadway, this city. The assign- 
ment to be disposed of consists of a portion 
of a gentleman’s library, a lot of Ameri- - 
cana, and a variety of English books, many 
important and valuable. Musée Francais, 
4 vols. folio, inexcellent condition. Audu- 
bon’s Birds, 7 vols. 8vo, the original edi- 
tion, fine copy; and also Catesby s Natural 
History of South Carolina, the rare edition 
with colored plates. Other valuable books 
are Dodsley’s Old Plays; Denon’s Egypt; 
Hakewill’s Italy, Tamas Plates; Hall’s Ver- 
mont; Ireland’s Views; Irving’s Vignettes; 
Nisard Livres Populaire; Reinicke Fuchs; 
Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible; Agin- 
court’s History of Art; Trollope’s Novels, 
English Edition; Wynne’s Private Libra- 
ries; Woodward’s Series; Webster’s Dic- 
tionary, large paper; and, above all, Napo- 
leon’s Great Work on Egypt. 





THE PORTABLE BOOK-CASE. 


Tuer Portable Book-case, finished in the 
Eastlake style and made by the well-known 
publishers, Lockwood, Brooks & Co., of 
Boston, is now becoming so well known 
that it is meeting with a very general sale 
throughout the country. Its uses are ap- 
parent. It may be moved with perfect 
ease. It is made of the best woods and has 
no nailsor screws. It may be easily packed 
and the shelves may be adjusted for books 
of any size. A pretty leather fringe ex- 
cludes all dust. The size is 5 feet, 31¢ 
inches in hight and 4 feet, 4 inches in width, 
while the cost varies from $16 to $25. But 
special styles and sizes may be made to 
order. From a personal knowledge, we 
know that these book-cases are models of 
convenience, are well made, and are very 
low in price. 


HELP FOR THE WEAK, nervous, and de 
bilitated. Chronic and painful diseases 
cured without medicine. Electric Belts 
and other appliances—all. about them and 
how to distinguish the genuine from the 
spurious. Book, with full particulars, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GaL- 





VANIC Co., 292 Vine St., Cincinnati, O, 





PHGENIX INSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF BROOKLYN. 


WE have received the semi-annual state- 
ment of this prosperous company, and pub- 
lish the same elsewhere. Businessmen and 
all others who seek reliable insurance 
should look at the figures presented. It 
will be seen that the total assets of this 
company now amount to nearly $2,800,000, 
while its liabilities, after reserving $750,000 
and over for reinsurance, are, in round num- 
bers, only $153,000. These facts we think 
should be satisfactory to every policyholder. 
This company has been remarkably fortu- 
nate in its whole business career, indicat- 
ing most clearly that its official manage- 
ment has been sagacious and conservative. 
The stockholders may be congratulated on 
their good fortune, for they are now re- 
ceiving at the rate of twenty per cent. per 
annum on their investment. That will do 
for hard times. 








NEW YORK AND NEW ENGLAND 
RAILROAD. 


THE express trains, with Pullman cars 
attached, that leave Boston from the foot 
of Summer street at 9 A. M. and7P.M., 
daily, make through connections without 
change to Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Richmond, and the South, and 
should be patronized generally by New 
Englanders who intend taking a trip to 
Florida during the present season. 








BOSTON AND NEW YORE AIR- 
LINE R. RB. 


Two express trains daily leave the Grand 
Central Depot, this city, proceeding over 
the New Haven road as far as New Haven, 
and thence over the Air Line. The train 
that leaves at 1 Pp. M. arrives at Worcester 
at 7:30 Pp. M. and at Boston at 8:30 P.M. 
The Pullman Drawing-Room coaches go 
through to Boston. The 11:85 Pp. M. train 
from New York carries a sleeping coach 
that goes through to Portland, Me., arriv- 
ing there the next day at1:30P. Mm. The 
Pullman sleepers go through to Boston. 
Returning trains leave Boston, foot of 
Summer Street (N. Y. and N. E. R. R. 
Depot), at9 a.m. and7p.m. This road is 
gradually becoming more popular, for it is 


the shortest line between New York and 
Boston. 





rE 


NEW YORK AND NEW HAVEN 
RAILROAD. 


At the annual meeting of the stockhold- 
ers of the New York, New Haven, and 
Hartford Railroad Company, held recently 
at New Haven, W. D. Bishop, president of 
the company; called the meeting to order. 
The balloting for the new board of direct- 
ors resulted in the choice of the following: 
William D. Bishop, of Bridgeport; Edmund 
M. Reed, New Haven; Wilson G. Hunt, 
George N. Miller, New York; Chester W. 
Chapin, Springfield; A. R. Van Nest, New 
York; Henry C. Robinson, Hartford; E. 
H. Trowbridge, New Haven; Nathaniel 
Wheeler, Bridgeport; Augustus Schell, 
New York; George H. Watrous, New 
Haven; William H. Vanderbilt, New York. 
The last-named was substituted for the late 
Commodore Vanderbilt. There were 92,- 


387 shares of stock represented at the meet-. 


ing, and the stockholders almost unanimous- 
ly cast their votes for the gentlemen named, 
a small scattering vote being cast for 
Henry Keney, H. 8. Hayden, and Marshall 
Jewell. William M. Vermilye, of New 
York, William Miller Hudson, of Hart- 
ford, and Charles A. White, of New Haven 

were appointed auditors of the accounts of 
the company for the ensuiog year. 





AN ARTICLE FOR SUNDAY- 
SCHOOLS. 


By far the completest and best blackboard 
outfit for Sunday-schools is furnished by 
Nelson & Phillips, 805 Broadway, New 
York, for $3.50. It includes 12 square 
feet, 8x4, of laplinum blackboard cloth, 
making the very best kind of a blackboard, 
together with Rev. W. F. Crafts’s book, 
called ‘‘ Through the Eye to the Heart.” 
Mr. Crafts is a master of the art of reach- 
ing Sunday-school scholars with the crayon, 
and his book is a perfect cyclopedia of the 


subject, including blackboard work and 
exercises, object lessons, Scripture ‘stories, 


and other illustrations of the-International | 


Lessons for the current year. 





COME NOW AND LET US REASON 
TOGETHER. ——_- 
Way do people,so frequently say to Dr. 
Pierce: ‘‘I suppose your Golden dical 
Discovery cures everything”? Because it 
has been the practice of knavish charlatans 
to manufacture worthless nostrums and 
attempt to dupe the ignorant and credulous 
by recommending them to cure every ferm 
of disease. To such an extent has this 
been practiced that it is no wonder that 
many have acquired prejudices against all 
advertised remedies. But Dr. Pierce does 
not advertise his standard preparations as 
‘‘cure-alls”; does not claim that they will 
perform miracles; but simply publishes the 
fact that they have been developed as spec- 
itics for certain forms of disease, for which 
he recommends them, after having tested 
their efficacy in many hundred cases, with 
the most gratifying success. It is a fact 
known to every well-informed physician 
that many single remedies possess several 
different properties. Quinine, for instance, 
has a tonic quality, which suggests its use 
in cases of debility; an anti-periodic, by 
which it is efficacious in ague; and a febri- 
fuge property, which renders it efficacious 
in cases of fever. The resuit of its admin 
istration will also vary with the quantit 
given and the circumstances under which it 
is employed. So, likewise, the Golden 
Medical Discovery possesses both pectoral 
and alterative or blood-cleansing proper- 
ties of the highest order. By reason of 
these two prominent properties it cures two 
classes of disease. First, those of the 
respiratory organs—as throat, bronchial, 
and lung affections, chronic coughs, and 
asthma; and, second, diseases of the blood 
and glandular system, in which affections 
all skillful physicians employ alteratives— 
as in cases of blotches, eruptions, ulcers, 
swellings, tumors, abscesses, and in torpor 
of the liver or ‘‘ biliousness.”” While its 
use is, by its combination of properties, 
suggested in cases of pulmonary consump 
tion, yet you need not take it expecting it 
will cure you if your lungs are half con- 
sumed; nor, because it is recommended asa 
blood medicine, would its proprietor advise 
you to take it expecting it to cure cancer. 
It will not perform miracles; but it will 
cure many grave forms of disease, 
cc A 





GARDEN SEED DRILL. 


Ir is well known that the Matthews’s 
Garden Seed Drill is the latest and best 
production of Mr. E. G. Matthews, who in- 
vented the once popular Holbrook ‘‘ Regu- 
lator” Drill, and is one of the best garden 
drills in use. Witha desire to maintain its 
high reputation, and place within the reach 
of vegetable growers as perfect an imple- 
ment as can be made, some further improve- 
ments have been applied to it, consisting 
chiefly of the following: An indicator, 
having names of different varieties of seed 
on it, is so placed that it is only necessary 
to turn it until the name of the seed to be 
planted comes to a certain position. That 
revolves the dial, and brings the right-sized 
hole for planting that seed directly under 
the hole in the bottom of the hopper. This 
is a great improvement upon any former 
method. It saves reference to directions 
and is readily and easily adjusted. There 
has also been an ingenious improvement 
made in the construction of the marker- 
arms. There are two, as before—one on 
each side. In operating, one marks the 
next row, even and plain, while the other 
is held up firmly off the ground, without 
any liability of dropping; and either or 
both may be instantly removed, if desired, 
for shipment or other purpose. Thus im- 
proved, there can be no doubt that this drill 
will be considered the most complete and 
perfect one ever seen or used. Matthews’s 
Hand Cultivator and Matthews’s Combined 
Drill and Cultivator are among the best 
and cheapest implements of the kind ever 
produced and give universal satisfaction. 
These agricultural implements are now 
being very generally used and are manu- 
factured only by the well-known firm of 
Everett & Small, 48 South Market Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


THE NEW YORK LED GER. 


Tue New York Ledger is so well known 
and so widely read throughout the United 
States that any general notice of its merits 
seems superfluous. We have occasionally 
inquired at very small post-offices the 
names of the weekly newspapers taken, 
and The New York Ledger has invariably 
been among the number Its stories are 
from the most talented writers and are 
first-class in every respect; and under the 
management of the well-known publisher, 
Mr. Robert Bonner, The Ledger is sure to 
hold its position among the best story 
papers of the day 
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RELIEF WITHOUT A DOCTOR. 


THOUGH we would by no means be un- 
derstood as deprecating, but rather. as rec- 
ommending, professional aid in disease, 
there are multitudes of instances when it is 
neither necessary nor easy to obtain. A 
family provided with a comprehensive 
houseliold specific like Hostetter’s Stomach 
Bitters is possessed of a medicinal resource 
adequate to most emergencies in which 
medical advice would be otherwise needful. 
That sterling tonic and corrective invari- 
ably remedies and is authoritatively rec- 
ommended for debility, indigestion liver 
disorder, an irregular habit of body, urin- 
ary and uterine troubles, incipient rheum- 
atism and gout,and many other ailments 
of frequent occurrence. It eradicates and 
prevents intermittent and remittent fevers, 
relieves mental despondency, checks pre- 
mature decay, and invigorates the nervous 
and muscular tissues. Sleep, digestion, 
and appetite are promoted by it, and it is 
extremely useful in overcoming the effects 
of exhaustion and exposure. 








HERRICK ALLEN’s GOLD MEDAL SALERA- 
Tus is far superior to super-carbonate of 
soda, and may be used in the same manner, 
with cream tartar and for all other pur- 
poses where soda is used. It is perfectly 
healthy and requires less in quantity. Try 
one paper and you will never have any 
other. Grocers and Druggists sell it. 





THe GREATEST Discovery of the Age 
for the cure of Diarrhea, Colic, Croup, 
Spasms, Chronic Rheumatism, Burns, Cuts, 
and Pains in the Limbs, Back, and Chest is 
Dr. Tosias’s VENETIAN LINIMENT, thirty 
years before the public and never failed. 
— by the Druggists. Depot 10 Park 

ace. 


SPEGIAL NOTICE. 


We invite the special at- 
tention of every reader of 
THE INDEPENDENI 
to page 20, where will be 
found interesting facts and 
statements in regard to the 
new and extraordinary at- 
tractions now offered to every 
subscriber---new or old. It 
will be seen there that no 
other religious weekly in the 
country has ever offered 
equal inducements. New 
subscribers by thousands are 
expected. Letus hear from 
them at once, in order that 
they may be in time for the 
new story. 








HOW TO STOP YOUR PAPER, 


THE INDEPENDENT is sent to subscribers 
until an explicit order to stop it is received. 
If a subscriber wishes to stop his paper, do 
not direct the postmaster to return your 
paper. That will not stopit. Do not write 
upon it and return it yourself. That lays 
you liable toa fine. There are three ways to 
stop it: 1st. When you subscribe state that 
you wish the paper to stop at the expiration 
of the time paid for. 2d. If you did not so 
expressly order, send a postal-card to reach 
us any time before the expiration. 3d. If 
you have neglected these two simple 
methods, and the time to which you have 
paid is past, send a letter enclosing pay for 
each paper issued since your subscription 
expired, at the rate of eight cents a copy or 
thirty-three and one-third cents a montn. If 
your paper does not stop promptly thereupon 
you may be assured your letter has heen 
miscarried; and, to test the fact, send a 


“postal” at once, that measures: May be 
instituted for finding it or recovering the 
money. 

EE 


NOTICE. 4 


PERsons to whom it may be more con- 
venient to pay their subscriptions to THE 
INDEPENDENT in Boston can do so at the 
publishing office of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, 
41 and 45 Franklin Street, who will forward 
the same to us. All premiums, however, 
must go from New York. 

———— re 
SEND NO MONEY BY MAIL. 

WE desire to caution our subscribers not 
to send money by mail, but either procure 
a Money Order, Registered Letter, or Check 





Dr. Hunter’s Lecture on Throat and 
Lung Diseases, delivered pear published by 
request of a committee of citizens of Chica- 
go, will be sent free, on application. To 
such as desire an opinion on their cases a 
list of questions will also be sent with the 
lecture. Address Ropert Hunter, M.D., 
Lakeside Building, Clark st., Chicago, Ill. 





ARTIFICIAL Liss, ETc.—The, attention 
of all concerned is invited to the Artificial 
Limb Manufacturing Company, 279 Penn 
Avenue, near Ninth Street, Pittsburgh, ad- 
vertised in anothercolumn., This company 
has a high reputation for the quality of its 
work, manufactures at the lowest rate the 
most comfortable and durable limbs, and 
is authorized to make limbs for soldiers on 
Government orders. At the same place 
there is a full stock of Trusses, Braces, 
Crutches, etc. Do not forget the place— 


279 Penn Avenue, Pittsburgh. 
= —___— 


WHILE PARKER’S GINGER TONIC 
subdues irritation of the stomach and 
bowels, it is equally efficacious in its eff ect 
on the lungs. Asacure for Coughs, Colds, 
and Sore Throatit is, without exception, 
superior to any and all others. A teaspoon- 
ful taken hourly will cure the worst cold in 
two days. No one can afford to be with- 
out it. Ask your Druggist to get it for 
am Hiscox & Co., Pharmaceutical and 

anufacturing Chemists, 163 William St., 
New York. 


“READING WITHOUT TEARS.” 

Ir you would relieve your eyes of hurt- 
ful strain; if you would prevent loss of 
sight, or so soothe the light to your eyes as 
to render reading a physical as well as 
mental pleastre, use the ‘‘ Diamond Spec- 
tacles,” having a small diamond stamped 
on every pair. 

Made by 








SPENCER Opt. Mre. Co., 
16 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 








BUSINESS NOTICES. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED Bene = DYB best 
n the worid. we maveuter, ba has used this splendid 
Hair Dye for 37 ‘inn ears, with efit to ie hair and no 
injury to his health—proof thee tt is the only true and 
ess, reliable, instantaneous. a 


3;_nor ts; 

¢ leaves me hair ‘soft and beau- 
riy applied # 
nd street, 








a = Sold amd Pro 
Y. Sold by all pa boy 


BALD HEADS 


can be covered with a piece exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, rfect and with work so ingeniously con- 
each just juing from the 
ing exactly o vl. Lae shade and 


af t BAY 'CHELOR’ 
celebrated Wig Factory, No. a: nd st., New York. 


ART IN STAINED GLASS. 


Americans should no longer import stained om. 
for it is now proven at the Centennial that the home 
er n this beautiful art by Fitzpatrick & 

on taten Island, excels all. ey have been 
ouaraid all ese fine subject prize me- 
r sale, now in Exhibition. 
Box €8, Stapleton, Maton Island, N. Y. 


LANE & BODLEY Co. 
TEN-HORSE, FARM. ENGINE. 
$100.00 IN COLD 


at the last Cincinnati Industrial Fe ap hanee over six 
p oremapmenr in six days’ d by 


Send for eireulr, 
the famous trial 














cagiving dosorigtion an and details of 
John and Water Sts. 9 Olnthaeats. 

















“be BY 
anor WAT PRESSURE 





|\CRA & CO. CINCINNATI 
ATORS. PIPE-FITTINGS-COILS. REGISTERS &c. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 
LADIES’, GENTS’, MISSES’, and CHILDREN’S 
AND SHOES, 


Ladies’ ~*~ Button Boots, $3 and $4; worth $5. 
Misses’ and Children’s Button Boots, $2 hy "32 50; 


we 
f Double Sole Button Boots and 











Boys’ fine Cal: 
SKA! iG SHOES, cheap. 


OVERSHOEBES, 


THE LARGEST ASSORTMENT IN THE CiTY. 
WATERPROOF HIGH-BUCKLE OVERSHOES, 
THE LIGHTEST IN THE WORLD. 


NEW AND NICE 


SELF-ACTING OVERSHOES, 


PUT ON AND OFF WITHOUT USING THE HANDS. 
BROOKS’ PATENT CORK SOLE BOOTS AND 
SHOES, 


‘recommended by the best hysicians and everybod. 
Ey Ks — premium at the Great Centen. F 





1196 BROADWAY, COR. 29th ST. 





SILVERWARE |: 
AS PREMIUMS. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 


A $4 Sotof Extra Plated 
SILVER SPOONS 


Given away as a Special Premium to the 
subscribers of this paper. Silver Goods fur- 
nished under this Premium Proposition are 
from the well known and reliable Union 
Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O. 

Under a very favorable proposition from 
the above well known house, all regular 
patrons of this paper can secure a useful 
and beautiful, as well a very valuable Pre- 
mium, in the shape of a handsome set of 
Extra Plated Silver Spoons, war- 
ranted equal to the best article of the kind 
sold in this country for $4 per set. And in 
addition, each spoon will be hand- 
somely engraved with your mono- 
gram initial. 

All who are entitled to receive this ele- 
gant and useful Premium can do so on 
compliance with the following conditions :— 
Send your name and post-effice address, to- 
gether with your express office, to the Union 
Silver Plating Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 
together with the following Premium 
Coupon, and inclose with your order 75 cts., 
to pay cost of engraving your initials, ex- 
press charges, boxing, and packing, and you 
will receive by return express (or mail, if 
you have no express office) a full set of extra 
plated Silver Spoons, free of any charge. 
All express and packing charges are covered 
by the 75 cts., and the Spoons will be deliy- 
ered to you free. If you do not desire to 
have the spoons engraved, you are only re- 
quired to send 60 cts., to pay expressage and 
boxing. The coupon must in all cases be 
sent, to indicate that you are entitled to this 
premium, as this very liberal offer is not ex- 
tended to any one who is not a patron of this 
paper. The retail price of this set of spoons 
is $4.00, as the following letter will show: 


OFFICE OF UNION SILVER PLATING Co., } 
CINCINNATI; OHIO. 

We assure all subscribers that the goods 
contracted for are first-class in every respect, 
and that the usual retail price for them is 
$4.00 per set. Our lowest price to jobbers is 
$36.00 per dozen sets, and we will in no case 
retail them at any price, or send them in 
single sets to any one ,who does not send the 
required ‘‘Coupon,” showing that the 
sender is a patron of this paper. 

Union Sriver Pratrne Co. 





Premium Silver Spoon Coupon. 





To the Union Silver Plating Co., Cincinnati, O.: 


This is to certify that I am @ subscriber of 
the paper from which I have cut this Cou- 
pon, and am entitled, under your — 
arrangement, to a full’ set of extra plated Sil- 
ver Spoons, with my initials engraved theron. 
I fechas herewith 75 cts., to pay express, pack- 
ing, boxing, and engraving charges. 


gar On receipt of this Coupon, we hereby 
agree to return to the sender, express or mailing 
charges prepaid in full, @ full set of six of our 
extra pia ted Silver Spoons, with the initials 
of the sender, or any other initials desired, 
engraved thereon. This Coupon will be 
honored by us for hee | days from the date 
of this Papen aot which it will be null and 

void. Signed 
UNION SILVER PLATING Co., Cincinnati, O. 














As soon as the necessary stock can be man- 
ufactured, all who secure the above useful 
and valuable premiums, will be permitted 
to secure a full set of silver plated knives 
and forks, on the same liberal basis. 


ARTIFICIAL LIMB COMPANY, 


(Incorporated by the State of Pennsylvania), 
Every member of ae reams - ARTIFICIAL LEG, 


Adjustable Lacing “Socket Limbs. 

The most comfortable and 
durable limb and the nearest 
approach to the natural mem- 
ber of any invention of the 
age. 

We have filed bonds with 
the U.S. Government and are 
authorized to make limbs for 
soldiers on Government 
orders. Blanks of all kinds 
and descriptive circulars sent 
on application. 

Also on hand and made to 
order TRUSSES, SHOULDER- 
BRACES, CRUTCHES, and give 
special attention to the man-— 
ufacture of Supports and Ap- 
pliances for Weak and De- 
formed Limbs. d 

ARTIFICIAL LIMB 
MANUFACTURING CO., 











No, 219 PENN AVENUE, PITTSBURGH, PA. .. 
J. W. THOMPSON. 
Secretary and Business Manager, 


HEM M AND PUCK, Mes ER Ehase SURE. | 


B width. "Invaluable for bent a hand aoolen and a won- 
b= em assistant to any machine tucker. Forward- 

postpaid, for 10 cents. MRS, R. 8. TYNN, Box 
Saas! New York City. 













COUCH SYRUP. 


Syrup is the oldest and most 
iy.for the Cure of Cou 


l City, Pa. Price, 
. If your ewegiat den t ae it, send for 
R, E. SELLERS Pro ‘ittsburgh, Pa. 





EDUCATION. 





NEW YORK 


CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


New th S rion) on 
No. 5 East 14th 24 Door East of 
bea 


ted 1965. ) 
This RENOWNED MUs MUSIC SCHOOL and Schoo! of 
Elocution. ARENA Languages, Drawing, 


d Paintin Ev 
— ‘A SPECIAL. TRAL NING Go ORS RSE for Teachers. 





FORT EDWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
TUTE, N. ¥. Rates reduced to $1728 year. Facil- 
ities never better. Fifteen teachers. A business 
course, college preparatory, and other graduating 
courses, for both sexes, or any studies may be chosen, 
Fall term, Aug 3lst; Winter, Dec. 7th. Admission 
any time Fonrertonately. 
E. KING, D.D., Fort Edward, N. Y. 








GERMAN AND FRENCH LANGUAGES and 
Literature. “4-8 i to focemners. Thorough instruc- 
tion by Prof. B est city re 
poe at or address for Winn ot st 35th St., N. Y. 


t AGENTS WANTED. 


DR.WARNER’S HEALTH-CORSET 
With Skirt-Supporter 


Self-Adjusting Pads, 
Secures HEALTH and COMFORT of 
Body, with GRACE and BEAUTY of 
Form. Three garments in one. Ap- 

roved by all physicians. Agente 

anted. Samples by mail, in Cou- 
til, $2; Satteen, $1.75. To Agents 
S 95 cents less. Order size two inches 
smaller than waist measure over 
ha the dress. 


WARNER BROTHERS, 
763 BROADWAY, N. Y. 


; Au Hlavies Children to Educate or School! 
Taxes to pay will _~4 i. in the * _—— ome Edw. 


cational Monthly.” 20 cts., or $2 p 
BRMERHORN & CO. 14 Bond #0, N. ¥.. 
Hu) WANTED FOR HISTORY iad 


ENTEN | EXHIBITIO 


It contains 
scenes in the 

























0 fine engravings of bu 
Pent eo and is the on — au-- 
t treats of 





Address 
phia, Pa. 


a] T Unreliable and worthless books on 
CAUTION. the Exhibition are being circula- 
ted. Do not be deceived. See that the book you 
buy contains 874 pages and 330 fine engravings. 


OUT—SELLING IMMENSEL Y—THE 


CENTENNIAL EXPOSITION 


DESCRIBED AND ILLUSTRATED. 


The only complete, pigeratnel, loweprice wo 
kod pages. o $2.50. Treats of the entire hie? 
Hidinas, wonderful exhibits, curiosities, 





TION. Be not deceived by, ; premature 
books assuming to be “‘ official,” etc. 


WANTED. 


Active Canvassers to take subscriptions fora choice 
Weekly Paper. Largest Cash inducement yet paid te 
Agents. Address, with reference. 

INDIANAPOLIS WEEKLY NEWS. 


* UNTVERSAL HISTORY. 


The Ly me in all nations and in our own 

sting Meters of 00 years makes this book seil 

. books in one, beautifully 

Ww pring, quick sales,extra terms. Send 
J.C. McCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 


$200 2 month. Send for the most complete 
— Chromo Catalogue ever 
419 Waskhageon Street, Boston, 


$12 a day at home. Agents wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & CO., Augusta, Maine. 


MARK TWAIN’S NEW BOOK! 


TOM SAWYER, 


is ready for Agents. Don’t get behind-hand the. 
time, but send for your territo r circulars at once. 

Eo ag En RICAN PL BLISHING Co., 
HARTFORD, Co: 


N.; CHICAGO, ILL.; CINCINNATI, O. 
$5 10 $20 Re. “Shion Go. Borland Saine. 
GOOD PAY 


or women in each county. 
CO., 419 Washington 8t., Bostor 


a hea in your own town. Terms and $5 outfit 
$66 533 HALLETT ALLETT & CO., Portland, Maine. 


EMPLO ¥ MENT forall. New AN it os and Nov- 
elties. Catalogu Free. GEO. L. N &CO.,N.Y¥ 


ei a aye ents. Samples FREE. 
P.O. TICKER , Augusta, ie. 


8 $ ¢ Shrom nos, Gra Se yons, Picture at and nd Chromo 
Ease woe 9G, sent, 
cig H. UFFORD'S lartraied {Eetab’a 1880. 


seEITS esa 


CAU 








for circular. 

















and steady work for one 
Ss ae omtersr icin men 
dress J. LA HAM & 

















money selling Dr. Chase’s 
$2) Revelpt Book. Address Dr 
’~ House, Ann Arbor, Mich 





HOTELS. 


UNION SQUARE HOTEL, 
UNION SQUARE, 
CORNER 15th STREET, NEW YORK. 


A. J. DAM & SON, Proprietors, 








THE INDEPENDENT. 





SRI es AMES, ONCE MONA cane 











THE INDEPENDENT 


for 1877 


will be a better paper, in every way, than ever 
Sefore. We believe we have always given our 
subscribers their money’s worth; but these are 
‘hard times,” and many people are debating 
what newspapers they can drop. We not only 
~ant to make it impossible for one of our sub- 
soribers to leave us, but we desire to make THE 
.<DEPENDENT fulfill every want of those who 
can afford to take only one periodical. To this 
end, guided by long experience and by new 
study of the wants of our army of readers, we 
propose to strengthen Taz INDEPENDENT in 
every department and to add to it several 


ENTIRELY NEW FEATURES 


of great importance and value. 


A 
We shall print continuously through the 


*” SERMONS 


by the most eminent divines in the country, 
stenographically reported for Tok INDEPEND- 
ENT or printed from the manuscript of the 
preacher. Instead of confining ourselves to one 
clergyman, however eminent, we propose to 
print, during the course of the year, sermons 
from the most celebrated preachers in the coun- 
try, of all Evangelical denominations from 
Maineto California. In course of time, therefore, 
our readers will nave the benefit of hearing the 
most famous ministers of New York, Brooklyn, 
Boston, Philadelphia, Cincinnati, Chicago, St. 
Louis, New Orleans, Washington, etc., ete. 
This is an entirely new feature in religious 
journalism and one whose merits are apparent 
at a glance. 


A NEW SERIAL STORY 


of American life will also be a very prominent 
attraction for 1877. Its publication commenced 
the middie of December, and its title is 


“A PAPER CITY.” 


Its author is 


D. R. LOCKE 
(REV. PETROLEUM V. NASBY), 


President Lincoln’s favorite humorist and the 
most popular and influential of American polit- 
ica] satirists. This is Mr. Locke’s first novel,and 
is regarded as his best literary work. It vividly 
illustrates the present era of speculation, of 
living without work, of making money without 
capital, of getting bread without the sweat of 
the brow, of high living without any sure in- 
come, and of fine clothes without greenbacks 
to pay the tailor. It will be one of the most 
sparkling. attractive, wcrc serials ever 


[January 26, 1877. 
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CAPTAIN CUTTLE. 


THE ABOVE IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF OUR DICKENS PREMIUM. 





Il. 


A series of articles on 


Christian Work, 


by Rev. Stephen H. Tyng, Jr., D.D., will be in- 
valuable to ministers, Sunday-school teachers, 
and to every Christian man or woman. Dr. 
Tyng is himself one of the most indefatigable 
and successful organizers and workers, and he 
is just the man to write about the practical 
methods by which he and others must labor. 
His papers will be full of the most interesting 
and valuable advice and counsel. 


IV. 
We are also able to promise a series of “rich, 
racy, and truthful’? communications from 


ELDER BREWSTER, JR,, 


OF BREWSTERVILLE, MASS., 


on men and things, religion and politics, and 
every ‘‘top topic,’’ as it comes up. The 
Elder is a descendant of the old Puritan stock, 
and he has spent a lifetime in thinking, rather 
than writing; so our readers will have “‘ an old 
man for counsel” all through the year. The 
Elder’s notions may be a little old-fashioned 
and peculiar, but they will not err on the side of 





published. 


¢ 


HE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM 


shoddyism, cowardice, or fashionable infidelity. 





GREAT ATTRACTIONS. 


All the old features, which have given the 
paper its success, will only differ from their 
present standard in being better than ever. As 
for the COMMUNICATED ARTICLES, we mean, 
hereafter, to give our younger writers a 
more frequent chance to be heard, when 
they offer lively prose or good poctry. Our 
four long columns must never be four ruts 
for the same sets of wagon-wheels to trundle 
in. Wemean to keep our readers’ old favor- 
ites and to be ever on the alert for new 
blood. The Editorials and Editorial Notes will 
be crisp and sparkling, judicial and fearless, 
timely and thoughtful. The department of 
Religious Intelligence will be enlarged and 
broadened. Literary matters will be looked 
after more carefully than ever, and the Book 
Department will aim to be a complete guide for 
buyers and readers, rich and poor. The Sun- 
day-school Lesson will be expounded by one 
of the most skilled Sunday-school men in the 
country. In the Scientific columns we shall 
keep track of all the newest inventions and 
discoveries. The Biblical Research, Personal, 
Ministerial, Art, Missions, Educational, and 
Agricultural Departments will be continued, as 
well as our famous Commercial and Financial 
Summaries, and market reports, which thou- 
sands of merchants, capitalists, and business 
men, in all parts of the country, have long re- 
garded as indispensable. The column of In- 


surance News will be conducted by a writer new 
to our columns, who is one of the best-informed 
insurance menin the United States. Lastly, 
the children will be given all the bright stories 
and poems they can read. 














MR. PECKSNIFF AND HIS DAUGHTERS, 


Rates: 





send any 15 volumes 


club. 


CLUB RATES. — 


{x order that persons forming clubs may 
take advantage of our offer of Dickens's 
Works, we give the following liberal Club | 





For 5 new subscribers and $15 we wili 
send any 2 volumes of Dickens’s works to | 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 10 new subscribers and $30 we will | 
send any 5 volumes of Dickens’s works to | 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 15 new subscribers and $45 we will ; 
send any 8 volumes.of Dickens’s works to | 
the getter-up of the club 

For 20 new subscribers and $60 we will | 
send any 11 volumes of Dickens’ works to | 
the getter-up of the club. 

For 25 new subscribers and $75 we will | 
, or the complete set of 
Dickens’s. works, to the getter-up of the 


In all cases the new subscriber is entitled 
to and can choose any premium offered by 
us for one year’s subscription. 





VL 
OUR GREAT PREMIUM 
(Now Ready) 


for the year we believe to be the best ever 
offered—viz.: 


The Works of Charles Dickens, 


in the famous and unsurpassed Household Edi 
tion of Messrs. Lee & Shepard, the well-known 
publishers of Boston. Look at our offer! To 
each and every person, whether already a sub- 
scriber or not, who sends us $3 for one year’s 
subscription in advance we will forward THE 
INDEPENDENT, postage paid, together with any 
one volume from the following list : 
1. The Pickwick Papers. 500 pages. 

Our Mutua) Friend. 516 pages. 
David C utenti: 520 pages. 
Nicholas Nickleby. 516 pages. 
Martin Chuzziewit. i — 
Dombey and Son. 
= + Custoatty Shop, and ‘Reprinted Pieces. 530 
Little Dorri t. 504 
Bieak House. 532 pages. 
Barnaby Rudge, ona “Hara Times. 570 


- Oliver i'wist, A ag from Italy, and ‘imerican 
Notes 506 p 


. A Tale of Two Cities, and Great Expectations, 
pages. 
Christmas Stories, and Sketches by Boz. 576 
pages. 
14. Uncommercial aaerelen, and additional Christ- 
mas Stories. 356 page 
. The Mystery ot Edwin *pro0d, A Child’s History 
of England, Master Humpbrey’s Clock, etc 
560 pages. 
Each additional subscriber shall have an ad- 
ditional volume, postage paid. Each sub- 
scriber for two years shall have two volumes, 
andsoon. And for 


FIFTEEN SUBSCRIBERS 


we will send 


DICKENS COMPLETE, 


thus giving every man, woman, and child a 
chance to own the entire works of the great- 
est and most popular novelist of the century. 
Each novel is complete in one volume (some 
containing two or more stories), clearly 
printed from fine large type, on paper 
of extra quality, and beautifully bound 
in sage-greev English cloth, ornamented in 
black and gold. Each volume furthermore 
contains SIXTEEN FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, 
by the celebrated American artist, Sol. Eytinge, 
Jr. The original cost of the stereotype plates 
was $20,000, and of the illustrations $10,000. 
Of the illustrations Mr. Dickens himself wrote : 
‘‘ They are remarkable for a delicate percep- 
tion of beauty, a lively eye for character, a 
most agreeable absence of exaggeration, and 
a general modesty and propriety which I great- 
ly like.” 
The volumes cost $1.50 each in the book 
stores. 


SEND IN YOUR — 
IMMEDIA 





FESSe Ropers 


Bo 


_ 
uo 


We are prepared to oan ate premium 
through the publishers (Lee & Shepard) all 
over the United States and the Canadas to the 


extent of 
100,000 
Volumes. 


Specimen Copies of these books can be seen 
at our office, and delivered to subscribers there 
when desired. 

Every number of THE INDEPENDENT con- 
tains 32 large octavo pages (occasionally 36), 
forming a weekly magazine in itself; whereas 
nearly all other folded religious papers have only 
from 16 to 20 pages, and of much smaller size. 

Thus TH& INDEPENDENT offers for $3 nearly 
twice as much as any otner religious journal in 
the country or the world and is pre-eminently 


THE PAPEB FOR HARD TIMES. 


Subscription, with premium, $3 per annum in 
advance. 
For ‘ months, without premium, | in advance 


THE FOLLOWING IS A SPECIMEN ILLUSTRATION OF 
OUR DICKENS PREMIUM 





: 











Names of subscribers, and their choice of 
premiums, with money, should be sent as 
fast as obtained, without waiting to com 
plete full club lists, and care should be 
taken to state with each remittance that the 





nemes are to be credited on club account. 
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BARNABY RUDGE AND HIS MOTHER, 
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January 25, 1877.] 
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{For week ending Friday, January 19th, 1877.) 





BEPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR “THE INDEPENDENT. 


GROCERS’ MARKET. 


COFFEES.—The market has been very 
quiet for invoices of Rio, with a light job- 
bing demand, in buyers’ favor. The spec- 
ulative feeling has subsided’ and sales can 
only be made at material concessions. This 
is chiefly due to the light demand from the 
country; and if dull trade continues prices 
will go still lower. Maracaibos.—Several 
invoices have been sold at concessions. 
There are but few goods in first hands, but 
two cargoes are now due. Old Govern- 
ment Javas.—There is nothing doing aside 
from a light consumptive demand. We 








Md dea iiitss ck ws onina eNneo Kuen 26 @29 
Maracaibo.. 2 @B 
Laguayra... 22 @2A 
Rio, Choice.. 2416 @25 
« Prime.. 231¢@2%A 
‘© Good. 2244 @23 
WN Ti ceccccass 214¢@22 





TEAS.—There is but little doing in in- 
voices, as buyers seem disposed to make 
purchases for the immediate wants of their 
trade. Greens are paying a loss to im- 
porters and the demand is chiefly for 
choice qualities. Japans are dull. Oolongs 


are in fair demand for all varieties and 
holders are not pressing them on the mar- 
We quote; 


ket at present. 
2 @75 
-.30 @65 





igieies 
DOLD 
ase 


SUGARS.—During the tit the de- 
mand for Refined from the interior, as well 
as from the home trade, has fallen off and 
prices are lower and decidedly in buyers’ 
favor. This is owing chiefly to the block- 
aded condition of the whole country by 
snow, which checks transportation. In 
this city the obstructions have been so 
formidable that it has been with the great- 
est difficulty to get Sugars from the refin- 
eries. Under the circumstances, we may 
reasonably expect an accumulation of all 
descriptions and prices will continue to 
have a softening tendency. Yellow Sugars 
under 94 cents are very scarce and are 
higher, relatively speaking, than any other 
grade. Molasses Sugars are entirely out of 
the market and boilers will not commence 
operations until the new crop makes its ap- 
pearance. There is nothing in the export 
business, the very low gold premium oper- 
ating against the shipper. Raw Sugars 
are steady; but refiners are only buying to 
supply immediate wants, as their product 
shows a decided loss at the present prices. 


COG OEE so. cSedccttiteavssdecteds — @l12 
OQRGR UMM swaimnccccasensesscsaceeenss W4@il%g 
POWGGTOGE 65 « disceé ses ciesseeseeeds ss 1Yy@i1% 
GRAB TONES 655655 55.8 5 odelddad wots 11y@11% 
White, Standard A, Grocers........ — @ll 
Steam Refined A................00 11y@1iuy 
PREECE  oicrcicloceisicic ca emivecnsie nace es 10%@tU 
Cate Osa aictineetcewecessteaeees 1044@101¢ 
MOM okses ds Sonctccasccasecccecade 94,@10 


MOLASSES.—Louisiana comes in freely. 
The steamers ‘‘ Lone Star,” ‘‘ Hudson,” and 
the bark “‘Eliza Stevens” brought 7,577 
barrels, the majority of which will go in 
store, as the demand seems to be falling 
off. Foreign Molasses is steady at un- 
We quote: 


changed prices. 

New Orleans, New 
Port Rico, N..... 
English Is., N 
PURCOVENG Gasiccccicnss vcsdisdepeces 





FISH.—Mackerel are again quiet; but 
holders of Massachusetts Shore have ad- 
vanced their views, owing to the general 
light supply. For Dry Cod the demand is 
wholly of a jobbing character, but previous 
prices are maintained.. Box Herring con- 
tinue quiet but firm. There are no sales of 
Barrel Herring. Prices, however, continue 
steady. We quote: 


comm e’s Cod, @ qtl........... 
Bank Cod.............. 


AWUMAH 


@@®B® 


77 —1 


88ssss S335!) 
Sorter 
e8Sssssss SSRR 


Salmon, Pickled, bbl, New.17 00 
Herring, Scale, Sr ebs eed — 18 
Herring, No. 1, 3 on peogee awe — 15 


SALT.—There has been rather more in- 
quiry for Liverpool Fine; but stocks are 


Ni 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


large and prices to some extent nominal, | Sheep and Lambs was fair and prices | market will regate fully 20,000 boxes 
Weebly Wiarket Review. | yore aun * 


Bulk is dull but steady. We quote: 


Turk’s Island, @ bushel....... — 2% 28 
Liverpool, 1, Ashton’s.........-- -- 2 50 
Liverpool, other brands....... Bs 10 1 30 
Table Salt, in = n doz..... 180. 
In small bags, 40 a bbl..... —_ “6K vee4 
In small pockets, 100" ina bbl.— 3 316 


re 
GENERAL MARKET. 


ASHES.—The demand 1s confined to job- 
bing parcels only. Previous prices are still 
current. We quote Pot 4$ and Pearl 6}@6} 
cents. 


FLOUR AND MEAL.—The Flour mar- 
ket has been devoid of new features, or of 
anything like animation, during the period 
under review. The stock of State and 
Western is moderate, and, although no 
urgency of demand from any quarter has 
been manifested, there has been no pressure 
to realize, except at full prices. In- 
deed, the firmness of Wheat is well calcu- 
lated to preclude concessions to buyers, 
since it would be barely possible to replace 
standard brands of Flour at the present 
cost of Grain and charges. Meanwhile, 
the export trade is almost at a stand, prices 
being relatively higher here than at most 
of the foreign dependent markets, especially 
the English, private cables reporting sales 
of standard extra State in London at a 
lower figure than it could be bought for on 
this side, to say nothing of the cost of lay- 
ing it down there. Minnesota extras ap- 
pear to have been most in favor, and, hav- 
ing been sparingly offered, prices have 
favored buyers. Other kinds have been 
comparatively dull, dealers buying only as 
impelled by the exigencies of the time be- 
ing. The better grades of Southern Flour 
are a shade firmer; but business has been 
light. Rye Flour has remained firm, with 
more business. Corn Meal has ruled 
steady. Buckwheat Flour is steady. We 





quote: 
Unsound Flour.............-8 oe». 2 50@ 5 50 
SEES SUPERS 65 oc. ces cee ctineséssees 5 5 90 
SG Oe Ae cicisc cinccnensoquy causes + 5 25 
SRN PREIS 6 «:6.0.5:6:4 gem aban dees sss 00@ 6 25 
Ohio, Ind, and Mich og bess<e 6 45@ 7 25 
sree 7 00@ 8 25 
Minnesota inatliee to ies aca 6 30@ 8 00 
= New Process........... 7 50@L0 25 
Southern Flour.......... geaieeces 6 00@ 8 50 
NENOE cds une ecnt deaeethiase + d 5 20 
COR TROON s dsskee sc ccvemnaauseuce 70@ 3 20 
Buckwheat Fiour, per 100 lbs...... 3 75@ 4 10 


GRAIN-—Business in Wheat has been 
very dull, having been checked by light re- 
ceipts and relatively higher prices here than 
in the English market. Straight Spring, 
nevertheless, remains firm, holders having 
been indifferent about selling, except at full 
prices, evidently having a strong reliance 
on the statistical position of the article, in 
spite of tame cable advices. Inferior 
grades, however, have been shaded a little, 
though the market left off firm for any- 
thing that is desirable. Winter remains 
very strong, with, however, only a light 
milling demand. Exporters have operated 
very sparingly. Rye quiet. Barley has 
been in good demand and the market for all 
grades is atrifle stronger. New Cornruled 
higher previous to yesterday, when prices 
fell back a little, the market closing weak. 
Old has favored the buyer throughout. 
Oats ruled firm till yesterday, when the 
market became dull and weak. We quote: 
WHEAT: 


WERIKG HEMEOs occeesscccccwcecea 150 @1 60 
White Western................ 150 @1 61 
White Southern............... nominal, 
No. 1 Milwaukee.......... 2+» 150 @1 52 
No. 2 Milwaukee.............. 146 @148 
NOx PF CRICERG. oc... cccccvccces nominal 
No. 2 is fotki daria d «5's aitlbtaleata 1 44 1 45 
Amber Michigan.............. 135 @1 38 
Rye, State... ccc crccccccsces 90 95 
Rye, Western............0. ve &4 85 
TAMING ofttak.c <ocabidcenecsadnte 70 1 12 
=" pa bc aeye a's <tecsta tees dD % 
Southern White............... 60 62 
Southern Yellow.............. 59 63 
Western White............... nominal. 
Western Yellow........0.-.+-- 61 @ 623¢ 
Oats: 

BREN cncas obi ayess ces cacmwwing 50 59 
WesterRnicn ses sgscccccccccvens 44 55 


CATTLE MARKET.—The market for 
Beef Cattle ruled irregular. The sales were 
104@14Y cents for medium to good Steers, 
to dress 56@57 Ibs. to the gross cwt.; 9@10 
for common to ordinary, to dress 55@56 
Ibs. ; and 8% forinferior, to dress 55 lbs. The 
better grades of Milch Cows continue in 
demand, and previous prices are sus- 
tained. We quote $45@$75, Calf included. 
There was some little inquiry for Calves 
and the market ruled firm. Common to 
prime Veals sold at 6@9%¢ cents. per Ib.,. 
and Grassers $7@$12 per head. Trade in 





showed a slight advance. Common to 
prime were quoted at 43, @6%j cents. Hogs 
were firm under a ae inquiry at 7@7\4 
cents for Live, 8144@8% for City Dressed, 
and 8144@¥, for Wot do. The receipts 
for the week were 7,606 Beef Cattle, 78 
Cows, 722 Calves, 16,641 Sheep, and 21,- 
442 Hogs. 

HAY.—The activity noticed in our last 
continues; but, in the absence of impor- 
tant receipts, stocks are greatly reduced. 
Prices of shipping grades are a trifle high- 
er. The quotations are for North River 
Shipping, 75@80 cents; Retail qualities, 
80@$1.10; Clover, 70@80; and Salt, 50@60. 
Straw is also scarce and wanted. Prices 
are very firm. We quote Long Rye, 75@ 
85 cents; Short do., 65@75; and Oat, 60@65, 
cash. 

PROVISIONS. —The ww for Hog 
products retains its character for instability, 
prices moving up and down pretty much 
in accordance with the varying caprices of 
speculators or the relative strength of the 
forces constantly contending for suprem- 
acy. During the period under review 
prices have settled to a lower level, under 
weak advices from the Western packing 
centers, and trade has been slow, the ‘‘bear” 
interest having the best of the contest. The 
other departments remaiu dull, with Beef 
firm. We quote. 


BREF: 

Plain OR cac.ccccncegeqacaa 10 12 00 
Sg Bere 12 13 00 
Prime Mess, tierce.........+...- 19 21 00 
ES rrr rrr 14 15 00 
Citv Extra India Mess, tierce....25 00 
PORE: 

Mess, Western.... .ce.se. seeee 17 17 25 
Prime, Western... .cccccccceses 14 0O@14 25 
Prime Mote. isc. ce cckcccscctwes 17 00O@17 50 
LARD: 

West. Steam, tes., pr., 2 100 Ibs. 11 % 11 30 
City Steam, tierces............ 11 12 
Keitle-rendered....... ecco — 11 50 
ING@e 3, CRM co oc ccccnccdsqaces _-— 10 7 
| Ree Pare 10 00 10 75 
Hams 

Pickled... cccccccccccccccccceccces 10 @il 
RET Eg oc cocccacccadadacna < 104@11 
SHOULDERS 
Le Ee ee et ee ree 6%@ 7 
he agate o% 7 
Bacon, Dry Salted...............006 @10 


RAGS AND PAPER STOCK. — The 
market continues quiet and prices are 
steady. We quote: 

DoMESTIC an 


White Te Pesveccddnedadacsess 5%@ 6 
Country Mixed ae of woolens)...... 3 3% 
City Colored....cccccscocccccccccccses y%@1 
PAPER STOCK: 
Imperfections........scccccccccccces 38K@ 3% 
No. 1 White Shavings.............+. 5Y@ 5 
Book Stock (solid).........seeseeeee 44¢@ 4% 
Common Papers..........seeeeeeees 1 1% 


WOOL.—The market shows an improved 
state of affairs, manufacturers having en- 
tered the market and purchased quite 
liberally, showing by their actions that 
they still have confidence in the stability of 
prices of fine Wools. On the strength of 
this improved demand prices of X and XX 
Ohio have advanced a trifle, but other kinds 


remain as before. We quote: 
American XXX........cceeceeee —50 @—52 

a DS rT eee 

LOS. Serre ieee —36 
PCIE bs ec cccccaccdcceacee’ —50 
Ned Palledcis. .cicc.c. ccscnct —22 
Superfine Pulled......... >) 
Valparaiso, Unwashed........... —19 
pe OR eer eee e —% 
TOMES, CORND Ki on dees dcenctvcee —18 
8. A.. Cord’a, Washed.......... os 
BE WOMB. Gai inccicksedess s15 
Smyrna, Unwashed............. o15 
Smyrna, berets 016 


Cal. Sp’g Clip, Unwashed, sup.. 28 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, medium. 24 
Cal. 8. C., Unwashed, coarse. 21 
Cal. 8. C.. Unwashed. burry..... 15 


re - 
PRODUCE MARKET. 


BUTTER.—Receipts for the week 14,328 
pkgs. The market has continued very quiet 
for all grades of State excepting fancy fall 
tubs; and those have been by no means 
active, but rather scarcé. The trade are 
generally hopeful that a breaking up of 
winter will revive business somewhat; but 
no one seems to have any confidence in high 
prices. Western fresh grades are fairly 
active. The better grades are taken for 
local use and the fair to good lines by the 
exporters. We quote: 


State, Dairies, firkins and tubs....... 
Peery Creame , select invoices. 








CHEESE. ae for the week 1, 411 


ya The export demand has im- 
provi The purchases for the English 
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for the week. Medium to prime grades 
have been most dealt in; but some lots of 
fancy have been taken. The home demand 


has been light. Liverpool cable (official) 
is 68+. Freight by steam to Liverpool, 40s. 
Gold, 1064. Commercial eaay bills on 
London, $4.8014@$4.811¢ gold per £ 
sterling. We quote: 

State, Factory, fancy September. . ahs 1434 
State, Factory, fair to prime......... 11¥@l4 
State. Factory, poor to fair.......... 10 12 
State, Farm airy, poor to prime.... 9 13 
Western, Factory, Sept., fancy...... 14 @14K 
Western Factory, good to fine....... 12K@138% 
Western, Factory, fair to good...... ll @124¢ 
Western, Factory, skimmed......... 4 8 


EGGS.—Receipts for the week 1,993 
packages. The consumptive demand has 
been very light; and, though the arrivals 
have been very small, prices have not been 
sustained. The milder weather admon- 
ishes receivers against too firm a holding. 
Should the present weather continue a 
further decline may be expected. Limed 
have had a fair portion of the demand. We 
quote: 


Jersey, single barrels...............- 38 @40 
State mid Bases ccccsedecsscccsevee 35 Sse 
Westernand Canadian...............33 5 
Limed, State, prime............iieee 24° @2%5 
Limed, Western, ios sk ic cccincs 23 Gos 


Limed, Western, poor to fair....¢...21 
FRUITS.—Apples show some firmness. 
Spitzenburg have sold as high as $2.25. 
Business in Cranberries very light and 
prices unchanged. Grapes are dull. Many 
inferior lots are sold below quotation. 
Florida Oranges are very dull and prices 
are easier. We quote: 
APPLES : 
Western N. Y.. selected winter.... 1 
Western N. Y., mixed lots......... 1 
Good to prime Near-by, per bbl.... 1 
CRANBERRIES: 
Jersey, choice, per bush. crate....— 
Jersey, goud, per bush. crate..... 2 
Jersey, choice, per bbl............ 8 
Jersey, good, per bbl............. 8 
Cape Cod, choice, per bbl......... 9 
Mass. and R. [., large bbls., fancy.10 | 
Mass.and R. 1. slarge bbl. fair to pr. 8 50@ 
GRAPES: 


Catawba, per ID... ....ccccccccvcccccecs 10 @12 
ORANGES : 

Florida, per Dbl...........eeeee0- 6 50@ 8 00 
Flow, Per BOS. < o.ccciscccoscece 3 00@ 5 00 


DRIED FRUITS. —Quartered Apples 
have had a moderate inquiry. State Quar- 
ters are very dull. Sliced Apples have had 
& moderate movement at low prices. 
Peeled Peaches are scarce and firm. Un- 
peeled are entirely nominal. We quote: 


Apples, State, 1876...........seee0- 446@ 51¢ 
Apples, Western, 1876, prime........ 5 @ 5 
Apples, Southern, 1876, sliced, choice 5 5hy 
Apples, Southern, 1876, fair to good. 4 @ 5 
Peaches, peeled, _pepieiesiision 20 @25 
Peaches, unpeeled, hakves.i. 6.66085 ll 12 
Peaches, unpeeled, quarters......... 9 10 
Blackberries, 1876, prime............ 8 84 
Cherries, 1876, prime uvcddcnaa<acuna 17 @I18& 
Raspberries, GOI. ickécciccccctees 2 @26 


HOPS.—The tone of the market is weak 


and the demand very light. We quote: 
Crop of 1876, State, fancy............... ’ 
Crop of 1876, State, —_ to prime......... 17@22 
Crop of 1876, ME eo dedasecttdaccs<< @ 
Crop of 1876, Wis., “tae to prime......... 12@17 
Crop of 1875, State, fair to prime......... 10 


POTATOES.—Peachblow and Rose are 
in fair request, but are unchanged in 
price. Shipping grades have ruled bet- 
ter. Sweet 3 otatoes are out of stock. We 
quote: 

Peachblow, per bbl...............: $3 D3 75 
Early Rose, prime, per bbl.. ...... 3 3 75 
Peerless. prime, Sehtnhented bbls. 3 25 50 
Sweet, Yellow, Delaware, per bbl... 4 00@4 10 

SEEDS.—Clover is quiet. Timothy is 
dull. Flaxseed firm. e quote: 

Clover, Western, 1876, prime, per Ib. 1576 154g 


Timothy, good to prime, per bush.1 90 
Flaxseed, Western, rough......... 1 62 7” 





TEAS AND COFFEES 
AT WHOLESALE PRICES, 


in Lots to Suit Customers. 

SPECIAL TERMS TO CLUB ORGANIZERS 
and those who devote whole or part of time in 
selling our goods. 

SEND FOR NEW PRICE-LIST. 


The Great American Tea Company 
(P.-O. Box 5643), 81 and 33 Vesey 8t., New York. 


ESTABLISHED 1845. 


E. & 0. WARD, 


Produce Commission Merchants 


and Sole Agents for Alex. Hornby 
Steam-Cooked Cereals, 


279. WASHINGTON ST., N. Y. 








TEAS, COFFEES 


SUCARS AND S 
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THE INDEPENDENT. 








[January 25, 1877. 








Financial, 
FINANCIAL NOTES. 


Mr. CowndEn, of this city, recently made 
the following statement in the legislature 
of this state : 


The great municipal corporation which 
I have the honor in part to represent is 
burdened with debt and oppressed with 
taxes. As its public indebtedness and rate 
of taxation have steadily increased for a 
long series of years, and very rapidly in 
the last decade, it becomes us to ask: Where 
is this to end? The entire debt of the City 
of New York of all kindsin 1865 was, in 
round numbers, $45,000,000. It is now 
$145,000,000. To give the amount of the 
debt with precision is impossible. Let us 
go back to 1835, and deal only with the 
bonded debt and in round numbers. 
In 1835 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1845 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1855 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1860 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1865 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1870 the bonded debt was.... 
In 1875 the bonded debt was 
The fact that the bonds of the defunct 
Government of the Confederate States, 
hitherto deemed absolutely worthless, were 
bought and*tsold in Europe at any price 
when it was supposed that Governor Tilden 
had been elected, and that they at once re- 
lapsed into the condition of worthlessness 
when it was supposed that Governor Hayes 
was the president-elect, is certainly worth 
remembering. 








—The New Haven Register, Connecticut, 
gives the following list of property in Con- 
necticut, by counties: 





New Haven County, .-.....-sssescccereccesees $98,982,751 
I IOUNIET <5 is kuwincud beetcouetiee sees 84,995,927 
Fairfield County......... . 56,763,481 
Meow London County......ccrsccccccccccsseses 43,295,043 
pA a | 27,095,639 
BRRRG ORG OGBREF osc 5 ccscsecccdscsesoncccsccce 20,673,778 
WiEhnes COmnG7.. oc. scsecvecccccccsccesescs 17,987,897 
Tolland County............. rncvesuiies Sake 8,746,935 

OBR Soin cescccncescocsccsecocccscsecs soanau $358,491,451 


—The state debt of Wisconsin is $2,252, 
057. The population of the state in 1870 
was 1,064,985, and the assessed valuation 
of real and personal property was $333,- 
209,838, which was less than half of the 
true value. There is not much danger that 
the state will need to take the benefit of 
the bankrupt act. 





MONEY MARKET. 


THE improved tone of the Wall Street 
market, which we have before mentioned, 
has continued during the week, with a 
more buoyant feeling at the close than at 
the beginning. This may be the result, in 

certain degree, of the compromise meas- 
ure for settling the Presidential question 
which has been introduced into both houses 
of Congress; but itis owing more to the 
amount of money which is seeking a profit- 
able investment. The cliques that were 
short of stocks, and that kept short, under 
the belief that when the death of Commo- 
dore Vanderbilt should take place a panic 
would follow in the stocks which he held, 
have bgen greatly disappointed. The confi- 
dence felt in his successor is so great that 
no one has manifested any disposition to 
sell out. Every attempt to cover, therefore, 
has put up prices, and New York Central 
is now 4to 5 per cent. higher than it was 
before the Commodore died. 

The state of the weather has been very 
unfavorable for the railroads and for gen- 
eral business; but the snow blockades only 
impede traffic for a short time, and every 
one knows that a thaw must come sooner 
or later, and then there will be renewed 
activity everywhere. 

The Bank Statement of Saturday con- 
tains some very favorable figures, showing 
a steady increase in the volume of currency 
flowing to this center. The Statement is inall 
respects a very gratifying one. The gain in 
the surplus reserve of the Associated Banks 
is nearly $3,500,000, the surplus above the 
required 25 per cent. being now $24,268,000. 
The following are the changes in the vari 
ous items of the Statement, as compared 
with last week: 

Totals. Changes 


TRUE con Scedanseecccaseend $252,411,900 Dec. $1,761,500 
ORAM «sis s50nk- 00s sescce 40,974,900 Inc. 1,237,500 
Legal tender........... -»« 40,128,809 Inc. 3,085,900 
DePORED . ccivecceccoccccees 227,342,800 Inc. 3,474500 
Circulation ..+<.se0.s0000e0e 15,491,900 Dec. 25,400 


The favorable indications in the State- 
ment are so clearly toward continued ease 
in themoney market and a return of green- 
backs from the West that the rates on dis-- 
counts and call loans have a falling tend- 
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ency. On miscellaneous stock securities 
call loans are now made at 4 to 5 per cent. 
and on Government securities at 3 to 4 per 
cent. In some cases loans were made at 
the close of business as low as 2} to 3 per 
cent. Discounts outside of the banks are 
negotiated at 4 to 5 per cent. for prime pa- 
per, having 60 to 90 days to run. 

The Stock Exchange has been very lively 
during the whole week, the upward move- 
ment in Western Union Telegraph being 
the chief incident of the market. The ad- 
vance in the leading stocks at the close of 
the week, compared with the closing prices 
of the week previous, were an advance in 
New York Central of 12; Harlem, 2; Lake 
Shore, 1%; Michigan Central, 3; Erie, 8; 
Western Union Telegraph, 2; Pacific Mail, 
1; Northwestern, 4; Northwestern’ Pre- 
ferred, 13; Rock Island, 4; Chicago, Bur- 
lington, and Quincy, 4; Pittsburgh, 14; 
Chicago and Alton, 2; Union Pacific, 2}; 
Atlantic and Pacific Telegraph, }; Mary- 
land Coal, 4; and United States Express 4 
per cent. 

The lower prices were in the St. Paul 
stocks and Illinois Central. The latter 
opened, ex-dividend of 2 per cent., at 60, 
touched 604, fell to 56%, and closed at 58}. 
St. Paul Preferred fell from 514 down to 48, 
and closed at 49; St. Paul Common fell 
from 19% to 17%, and recovered to 184. 

There was a decline in New Jersey Cen- 
tral of #; Delaware, Lackawanna, and 
Western, 14; and Delaware and Hudson, 
14 per cent ; 4 in the St. Joseph stocks, } 
in Ohio, } in Wabash, § in Kansas City Pre- 
ferred, and 4 in American Express and 
Wells-Fargo. 

Gold has fluctuated more than for a long 
time. It has sold as high as 107 and as low 
as 1064, and closed at 1063. 

The demand for Government bonds for 
investment purposes has caused an advance 
in all classes of $ to 24 per cent., the largest 
advance being in 5-20s of 1868. 

Messrs. Fisk & Hatch, of No. 5 Nassau 
St., have issued in neat pamphlet form a 
second edition of their ‘‘ Memoranda Con- 
cerning Government Bonds, for the in- 
formation of Investors. Revised and cor- 
rected to January 15th, 1877.” This timely 
publication contains all the essential in- 
formation required by dealers in Govern- 
ment securities, as well as by investors. All 
the facts are admirably well stated and con- 
densed so clearly that there is no room for 
misunderstanding them. The table of the 
various issues for United States Bonds out- 
standing on the 15th inst., exclusive of 
those past due and called in, with the 
dates of the several acts of Congress 
under which they were issued, with the 
date of their payment, is specially valuable. 
In closing their pamphlet, the compilers re- 
mark, with a cogency of statement that 
grows out of a long and extensive practical 
knowledge of the subject, that, ‘‘ for abso- 
lute safety, ready convertibility, regular- 
ity and certainty of income, exemption 
from taxation, convenience and freedom 
from anxiety, the bonds of the United 
States Government afford the best and 
most satisfactory form of investment for 
the savings of the people and the accumula- 
tion of estates and institutions.” 

We would commend these very forcible 
maxims to the writer of the following 
letter: 


‘* FINANCIAL EDITOR oF THE INDEPENDENT : 


“T am a stockholder in one of your city 
banks, which has not made a dividend for two 
and a half years. Ido not understand the laws 
of your state ; but it seems to me there ought 
to be some way to wind up the benk and return 
to the stockholders their money. The bank is 
all the while making money, and, so far as I 
know to the contrary, is dividing it among the 
officers. Any way, i€ the directors can for two 
and a half years keep all the money they make, 
they may for ten and a half, and so onto the 
end of this century. The shares have sold at 
120; but the last sale was at auction, at 65, 
There is really no market price for the stock. 
What can I do about it? Very respectfully, 

“«jJ— V. W—. 

“ JANUARY 20th, 1877.” 

If we were to giveany advice in this case, 
which we are loth to do, it would be to sell 
out the non-dividend-paying bank stock, 
and reinvest the money in a Government 
bond, or some other bond whose payment 
of dividends can be relied upon. The 


‘shares of the bank may be worth a good 


deal more than they are selling for, and 





the probability is that they are, or the 
bank would be compelled to close up its 
affairs by the bank commissioner. But 
the fact that the stock once sold at 120 and 
is now sold at 60 is pretty good evidence 
that it has been damaged by bad manage- 
ment to the extent of at least 50 per cent. 
There is no way by'which a bank can be 
compelled to pay dividends unless they 
have been fairly earned. The directors 
could not divide the bank’s earnings among 
themselves, without being liable to punish- 
ment for a conspiracy to defraud their 
stockholders. 





FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS. 


Tue following table, copied from The 
Journal of Commerce, of this city, will 
interest thousands who have investments in 
fire insurance stocks. The figures pre- 
sented show the capital of each company, 
its last dividend, the par value of its stock, 
the actual value on the books the 1st of 
January, together with its present market 
quotation—viz., its last reported sales. We 
have carefully looked over the printed 
figures, and believe them to be reliable: 























re) Sy ay) 
(gk) © jxze| 8 
- S37 <4 = 
COMPANY. | = eee a See g 
| Str) 2 | Pe | 2 
Adriatic...... $200,000 5 ($25 $121 50) 80 
| re | ,000' 8 |100 | 1280010144 
*American...; 400,000; 7 | 50 | 248 37\151 
Amity. ...... | 200,000 4 100 | 10525) 81 
yes 200,000, 5 | 20 | 10650 73 
American Ex-) 
change..... | 200,000 5 (|100 | 135 00 105 
Atlantic...... | 200,000 5 | 50 153 00/110 
Brewers’ and| | | 
Maltsters’..| 200,000 5 |100 | 11400) 90 
Bowery......, 300,000, 10 | 25 | 241 00/220 
Broadway....| 200,000 10 | 25 | 253 45 2261¢ 
Brooklyn 153,000, 10 | 17 | 249 08'209 
Citizens’... 300,000 10 | 20 | 213 00/185 
Clipe. crass | 210,000 10 | 70 | 196 00\170 
Clinton...... | 250,000, 10 (100 | 1723115381 
Columbia...) 300,000 ..../ 30 | 10500, 75 
Commercial..| 200,000) 15 | 181 97,151 
Continental. .|1,000,000 6.20100 | 184 50/185 
Commerce...; 200,000 5 (|100 106 69) 85 
Eagic.......- | 300,000 15 | 40 | 26035) 
Empire City..| 200,000' 7 |100 | 157 00/120 
Emporium...} 200,000 5 (100 | 103 75)1081¢ 
Exchange....| 200,000}10 | 30 | 166 72/130 
Farragut..... | 200,000) 734) 50 | 182 61/1301¢ 
Firémen’s....| 204,000) 6 | 17 153 11/115 
“Fund. 150,000/ 5 | 10 | 111 10| 90 
“ — Trust.! 150,000) 6 | 10 175 00 115 
Franklin..... | 200,000) ..../100 | 102 50/100 
Gebhard.....| 200,000 °5°"100 | 10300, 75 
Greenwich...| 200,000) 20 | 25 | 258 81/300 
Germania....| 500,000'15 | 50 | 220 00|160 
German-| | | 
American. ./1,000,000) 5 100 165 54,118 
Globe........ | 200,000) 10 | 50 | 167 52/132 
Guaranty ....,; 200,000, 5 100 ; 10718, 85 
Guardian ....| 200,000 5 {100 | 12638) 93 
Hamiltor....; 150,000} 10 | 15 | 194 50/160 
Hanover..... | 500,000, 5 | 50 | 201 87/120 
Hoffman..... ; 200,000) 5 | 50 | 152 50/100 
TAOID,.. 50006 '3,000,000' 5 (100 138 00 115 
Hope........| 150,000) 5 | 25 | 12700! 95 
Howard. ....| 500,000; 6 | 50 188 12)1231¢ 
Importers’ & 
raders’...| 200,000) 6 | 50 | 154 00/1154 
Irving ....... | 200,000, 8 |100 | 180 50)105 
tJefferson . 200,000 5 | 30 259 00/146 
Knickerb’ker | 280,000 5 | 40 | 12234/1111¢ 
Kings County’ 150,000 10 | 20 | 236 00/185 
Lafayette... 150,000) 10 50 | 212 50/160 
Lamar....... | 200,000) 100 | 167 50) 108 
Lenox ....... | 150,000 5 | 25 | 155 00\1013¢ 
tLong Island.| 200 000! 10 | 50 | 298 66)1851¢ 
Lorillard..... | 300,000 25 | 136 00)1 
Manhattan... 250,000 10 {100 | 220 00/128 
Manuf’cturs’ | | | | | 
& Builders’ 200,000 6 [100 | 191 73,130 
Mechanies’...' 150,000'10 | 50 | 220001170 
Mechanics’ &| 
Traders’.-..| 200,000 20 | 25 | 255 00|200 
amour". 200,000' 5 | 50 133 00/106 
Merchants’ ..; 200,000;10 | 50 | 25245166 
Metropolitan. | 300,000, 31g, 30 | 108 00, 75 
Montauk ....) 200,000; 10 50 163 00,150 
a eee | 206,000 10 | 50 | 217 00/190 
. eT hal 200,000' 8 | 3744) 165 ane saad 
Bt qui-| | | 
table ......| 210,000 10 | 35 | 26000193 
New York...| 200,000 10 (100 | 200 25/178 
N. Y. City...; 200,000) 5 (100 | 11400) 90 
New York and | | 
Boston..... | 200,000 ..../100 | 10100) 80 
Niagara...... 500,000; 6 | 50 | 190 50/1073 
North River..| 350,000 6 | 25 137 91/181 
Pacific....... | 200,000 10 25 =| 305 00/2451, 
3. Se | 200,000'10 (100 | 170 65/152 
People’s. .... | 150,000 10 (50 | 18466167 
Peter Cooper.| 150,000 10 | 20 258 00/200 
Produce Ex-' | 
change..... 200,000' 31¢'100 | 10700) 91 
ae 1,000,000 10 | 50 | 188 631621¢ 
Relief........ , 200,000; 5 | 50 | 14000! 
Republic..... | 300,000; 5 100 | 129 50/101 
Resolute..... | 200,000; ..../100 | 10255) 75 
Ridgewood ..| 200,000 7 100 | 140 72/1131¢ 
Rutgers......| 200,000 10 | 25 | 210 ib 
~ mae 200,000 (100 | 17250) 
awe gees | 200,000, 10 100 | 179 00/120 
oC ‘Nicholas..| 200,000 5 | 25 | 130 19/100 
Stuyvesant...| 200,000; 5 | 25 50/167 
Standard ....| 200,0006.124 50 | 184 13/125 
Sterling...... | 200,000, 5 100 | 138.00/106 
Tradesmen’s.| 150,000'12 | 25 | 228 00/180 
United States} 250,000! 8 | 25 | 200 72/172 
Williamsburg) | | 
RSP 250,000 10 | 50 | 262 50/190 
Westchester..| 300,000! 5 | 10 | 167 00/120 
Metropolitan { | 
Plate Glass.| 100,000) 334/100 | 11058)103 











* Scrip inelpded, $326,190. +.These figures include 100 
per cent. scrip issued to stockholders, +¢Serip in- 
cluded, $ 41,000, 





QUOTATIONS OF THE CITY BANK STOCKS FOR 
SATURDAY, JANUARY 20TH, 1877. 

Bid. 
De ee | im 
American Exchange............ 10614 
Central National....... ‘ae gins Mae 
Commerce. . Meas -ebeeeecenee 107 
Corn Exchange........scs0000- -- 128 
First National........se.e0--e0++ 200 


LL, Eee SUES ee CD eek eceus, See 
Wifth. sAWAnue sdéic0 a4 sineseeed eee 
PIMIOUOE ss obs vtaasenecéascies : 


90 
PMOUNUMIES Sc icSScsdccscceseeccus. TOE 
MR OOURNIE sé ic. 5 ccassaeecs 


New York 


seem ee eeeeceee 


DU en saaiovtccdens 4a Wl sia , 


heme 


Office of FISK & HATCH, 5 Nassau Sto, 
NEw York, JAN. 16TH, 1877. 

The demand for Government Bonds for in- 

vestment 18 now more general and widespread, 


among all classes, than at any previous period 
Sor a long time. 








To meet the numerous in- 
quiries from intending investors for informa- 


tion on the subject, we have published, for 
gratuitous distribution, a new and revised 
edition of our “*‘ Memoranda Concerning Gov- 
ernment Bonds,” copies of which may be had 
upon application. 


(a Holders of the Five-Twenties recently 
called in, maturing April 10th, who desire to 
reinvest the proceeds, can receive their full 
value in cash, or in exchange for other Gov- 
ernment Bonds, at our office. 


FISK & HATCH. 


|) PER CENT.NET. 


Kansas, Missouri, and lowa Improved Farm 
First Mortgage Coupon Bonds Guaranteed. We 
guarantee, as an assurance, that we loan not to ex- 
ceed one-third of the actual value. In over six years’ 
business never lost a dollar ; never delayed a day on 
interest or principal; neither we nor our customers 
ever took an acre of land a foreclosure. Send 
for particulars and referenc 

.B. WATKINS & CO, S| AWRENCE, KAN.; or 
HENRY Donmanaax, Manager 
Cedar Street, New York. 


BOWERY SAVINCS BANK. 
NEw YORK, December 11th, 1876. 
A Semi-Annual Dividend at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. 
perannum on all sums of Five Dollars and upward, 
and not exceeding One Thousand Dollars, and of 


FIVE PER CENT. 
perannum onal] sumsin excess of One Thousand 
Dollars, and not exeeeding Three Thousand Dollars, 
which shall have been deposited at least three 
months on the Ist day of January next, will be al- 
lowed to the Depositors, and will be payable on or 
after MONDAY, January 15th, 1877, in accordance 
with the provisions of the by-laws. 
By order of the Trustees. 
SAMUEL T. BROWN, President. 
G. H. GOGGESHALL, Secretary. 


INVESTMENTS. 


How shall we Invest? 


SAFETY THE HIGHEST CON- 
SIDERATION. 


PROFIT COMBINED WITH SAFETY. 


We offer First-Class City and County 
Bonds that bear 7, 8, and 10 per cent. These 
Securities are very desirable and combine the 
important elements of Safety and Profit in 
Send for price-lists 











a most eminent degree. 


and circulars. 


A. W. Beasley & Co., 


DEALERS IN MUNICIPAL BONDS, 


No. !2 Wall Street, N. Y. 
The Bridge that has Carried you R CENT Over 


A SOLID TEN PER 


| old-established CENTRAL ILLINOIS LOAN A’ 
cy, known all over New land and the Middle 
States ae = aa = whose Interest eens are 
id as AS PRO e@ Cou- 
pons ot Government Bonds has enlar, ed its fleld and 
changed its name to “ THE Kansas, 
CENTRAL ILLINOT e Loen GENCY. ” . aa is no 
in its cuapentan a anagement. If a certain 
Ten per Cent. will satis: Cate pee for ey 


-—: a = ACT Kansas, an 
Agency,’ ? Jacksonville. Ltlinois. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Co., 
120 Broadway, Corner Cedar Stree 


Cash Capital... $ prea 
Cash Surplus .. . 1,142,882 59 


Cross Assets, 




















Jan. ist, 1877 so $1,642,882 59 
B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I. REMSEN LANE, Secretary. 
CHARLES L. ROE, Assistant Secretary, 
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Comercial. 
THE USES OF ‘METALLIC ‘homey. 


Mr. HoRacE wae, in his pamphlet on 
‘The Silver Question,” specifies four ways 
in which metallic money is employed; as 
follows: ‘‘1. To carry in the pocket. 2. To 
serve as the basis for banking. 3. To 
settle balances of trade between nations. 
4, Forhoarding.” Which kind of money— 
silver or gold—is then the most convenient 
in relation to these respective uses 

The difference in the value of the two 
metals, and, hence, in the quantity of each 
necessary to represent equal values, fur- 
nishes a very obvious answer to this ques- 
tion. Gold is the most convenient, except 
for small change. Seventeen dollars in 
silver weigh a pound avoirdupois, while 
about an ounce of gold has the same value. 
A pound is more than a man wants to carry 
in his pocket. Both the bulk and the 
weight would be inconvenient. Thirty 
thousand dollars in silver weighs about a 
ton, and the same value is represented by 
about one hundred and ten pounds avoirdu- 
pois of gold. Manifestly, the less bulky 
metal is the most convenient, when we come 
to the question of transportation. It costs 
far less to transport gold than silver, the 
value being assumed to be the same in both 
cases. So, also, in respect to hoarding, gold 
will naturally be preferred to silver, on 
account of its lesser bulk. When used as 
the basis for banking, gold is, for the same 
reason, more convenient than silver. 

The greater convenience of using gold, 
rather than silver, for monetary purposes is 
one of the reasons why it is at the present 
day so generally preferred among the trad- 
ing nations. While it is more stable in 
value, it is more easily handled. For 
essentially the same reasons that silver is 
better than iron or copper for monetary 
uses, gold is better than silver for the same 
uses. The tendency of the commercial 
world is to yield to the force of these 
reasons, and gradually discontinue the use 
of silver, except as a token coinage for small 
change, and establish gold as the single 
standard of value. The natural result of 
this tendency is to create a demand for 
gold and to lessen the demand for silver. 
The fall in the value of silver is sufficient- 
ly explained by a decrease in the demand 
for the metal; and this fact is largely due 
to its demonetization among so many of 
the trading nations, and the exclusive use 
of gold as the standard of value. We see 
no prospect that this tendency is likely to 
be reversed. Indeed, the prospect is that 
the age of silver as money is passing away, 
and that it will ultimately be wholly past 
and take its place with the age of iron as 
money. 

Nothing could well be more stupid than 
an attempt on the part of the people of 
the United States to fight this tendency of 
the world. The attempt would simply 
make this country a market for the 
world’s silver, with the probability of a 
fall in its value, and a consequent loss by 
the purchase of silver, besides a reduction 
in the standard of value which would most 
seriously derange all values. We.can hard- 
ly think that the silver commission ap- 
pointed by Congress will come to so foelish 
a conclusion as to recommend the remone- 
tization of silver. It isa favorite idea with 
the inflationists, because it is simply another 
mode of gaining their end. It answers 


their purpose quite as well as more green- 
backs. 





DRY GOODS. 


THE strong feeling manifested last week 
in nearly every description of domestic cot- 
ton goods and the brightening prospects of 
an active spring business have been fully 
borne out by the conditions of the market 
the present week. There has been a good 
deal of active buying and prices in many 
descriptions of goods have been advanced. 
The state of the weather has been very 
favorable to trade, and the prospects are 
such that difficulties in the transportation 
of goods are generally looked for. But 
for the present there is a growing activity 
among out-of-town buyers and the general 
conditions of business are altogether bet- 
ter than they were at the corresponding 
time last year. 


i The annual statement of failures among 
business men in the United States and Can- 
ada makes revelations that are anything but 
satisfactory or cheering to our dry goods’ 
merchants, who are usually the ‘heaviest 
sufferers whenever a collapse in credit» oc 
curs. From the statement of the failures 
in 1876 it seems that those in the Middle 
States are one in every 57 names reported 
in business, while in the Western States the 
proportion is one in every 72. But. the 
comparison between the East and the South 
iseven more significant; for in New En- 
gland one in every 59 has yielded to the 
pressure of the times, while in the South 
the percentage of failures is only one in 
every 64. Even in Canada, where there is 
a gold basis, light taxation, freedom from 
political complications; and all other favor- 
ing conditions, the aboveshowing is indica- 
tive of much greater pressure than in the 
United States, the failures in the Dominion 
being one in every 32. 

These figures, however, cannot be ac- 
cepted as any trustworthy indication of the 
commercial prosperity or soundness of any 
district of country, unless an explanation 
can be furnished of the causes which led 
to them. 

The improvement in the market for 
domestic cotton goods has been marked by 
greater activity and an advance in some of 
the standard makes of brown sheetings and 
shirtings. In many cases orders are taken 
at value and sales are made a long way in 
advance of production. 


Bleached sheetings and shirtings are in 
active demand, with an advance in some 
makes and a strong upward tendency to 
the market. The supply in first hands has 
been very much reduced, and many buyers 
who held off a fortnight since are now 
anxious purchasers at higher prices. 

Print-cloths are without decided change. 
The market is steady, but prices have not 
advanced since our last report. 


Prints are without special activity; but 
the new styles are attracting attention. 
The new standards are strongly held at 
71¢ cents and thereis talk of a further 
advance to 8 cents. There are steady sales 
of dark work to Western buyers, and the 
tone of the market is strong, without any 
unusual activity. Printed dress goods, such 
as percales, organdies, jaconets, lawns, cre- 
tonnes, and cambrics, are only in moderate 
demand at present, it being early in the 
season for goods of that kind. Shirtings 
and cretonnes are in fair demand. 

Ginghams are in small demand at pres- 
ent; but the agents are prepared to supply 
the trade with all that may be required and 
prices are without special change. 

Cottonades are attracting more attention, 
in consequence of the extreme lowness of 
prices in these goods. As the stock in first 
hands is growing less and the goods can- 
not be produced at the prices they now 
bear, they offer strong inducements to 
speculative purchases. 

Colored cottons are generally quiet; but 
there is a better demand for cheviots of 
leading makes at steady prices. 

Corset jeans and satteens are in good de- 
mand, while the stock of leading makes in 
first hands is in some instances exhausted 
and the orders are in advance of produc- 
tion. 

Dress goods adapted to the Southern 
market are in good demand. The agents 
are well supplied with attractive styles and 
prices rule very low. 

Woolen goods have not been specially 
active during the week; but the demand is 
fair and the market is working into a satis- 
factory condition. Prices are steady, but 
they are still low, while the supply of de- 
sirable goods in first hands is growing 
smaller. The tone of the market is decid- 
edly firm, and the clothiers, as well as the 
leading jobbing houses, are buying with 
considerable freedom. 

Cloths and doeskins are in more active 
demand, although the current runs mostly 
toward more fanciful fabrics. 

Fancy cassimeres are selling more freely 
and prices are well maintained for low to 
medium and fine grades. 

Worsted coatings and cotton-warp wor- 
steds are in good demand, but they are 
hardly as active as they were. The sales of 
these goods, however, are still large and 
prices are-well maintained, 
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in specially active demand. The sales are 
to a moderate extent only, but prices are 
well maintained. * 


demand; to meet theeurrent wants of trade. 


change. The demand is light, althougha 
fair business is doing in certain styles of 
dress goods. 
and black silks- are receiving more atten- 
tion; but the sales are limited. There is 
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Satinets and Kentucky jeans are not yet Semper Tdem,4-4 10 re 10-4 25 
D 
fmockens eee yes A See 12 
Blue Hill.......... 10 |Pearl River........16 
Flannels of plain all wool are in steady —, Heavy..15 |Warren, AXA..... 15 
erett..... 2.60. 16 BBsscch« 1844 
Haveeeber ES 10 a a Aes ene 12 
Foreign dry goods are without noticeable | Otis, aA Bese ccs ind WOU: cca Neacdeaaee 17 
© BB leiccics. 1g 
Pts age STRIPES. 
. : moskea, aes 
Linens are in better demand American. 9 tr otis, RB... 4 13 
Dexter, A - Pittsfield....— @ 5% 
Thorndike, B. 11441 125 
Hamilton... “10% it 4 Uncasville, A.9 


some movement in white goods, embroi- 
deries, and imitation laces, and the auction- 
tooms are beginning to make offerings of 
similar goods. ‘he advance in the price 
of gold will have a tendency to check trans- 
actions in imported fabrics. 





LATEST DRY GOODS QUOTATIONS 
IMPORTANT TO EVERY MERCHANT IN THE 
UNITED STATES. 

MONDAY EVENING, January 22d, 1876. 
PRINTS. 














. 7 |Mallory 
. 74|Manchester.. 
64 | Merrimack D 
734| Oriental 
. 74)Pacific 
7 \Richmond. 
614 — 8 Mourn’g 7 v8 
Garner &Co...... 7 |Spracu alu aiatd <axd 
Gloucester........ 7 eon ie vaande é 
Hamilton ......... 71¢|Washington....... 7 
GINGHAMS. 
Amoskeag......... 91¢|Lancaster.......... 916 
Belfast ........... 914|Namaske.......... 916 
Bates.....c.ceeseee 914|Renfrew ..........- 914 
Glasgow..........- 814|Southwark........ 7% 





BROWN SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS. 





Atlantic, A, 4-4 8%{|Lawrence, LL...... 63% 
“ "H, 44 8% “ } aon 304 
« 6 K..,.Sa8 = ace @ 
“«“ DD, 44 7 “ XXX ..10 
« Lb, 44 6%\Lyman,E, 44 84 
= V, .}34 714|Massachusetts 
Agawam, F........ 6 | 7 
Augusta, 44 7 ) 6% 
“ 34 6% Diced cdatits 636 
Appleton, A, 44 8%( C......... 6 
. » v4 Standard.. o% 
Bedford R. 3-4 5%|Medford, 4-4 
Boot, FF.......... 814|Nashua, 0, 33-in.. my, 
WO Bineceneadeds - R, 36-in... 814 
OT ixccteneane 6 — E, 40-in... 914 
CO Kepnsdeinegs 7 4 in.. 134 
Broadway, 44 6i/Newmarket, A..... 7 
Cabot, A, 44 8 “ ee. 614 
“ow 44 7% “ RR... 8% 
Crescent Mills, A.. 8 |Pacific, Extra..... 816 
R.. 84|Pepperell, E....... 8% 
ide “ 0... 7% ye , eS 7% 
Continental, C...... 814 ° Coe 7 
+ ) eee 93% . deena 63 
Dwight, X.....00: 6y| 7417 
: Wesscsces 6% . 8-4 20 
= . 2 74 . 9-4 221 
Exeter, A, 44 7% a 0-4 25 
nee. * 7-8 61 Pequot, is 6. <Was §- 9 
Great Falls, 8..... Gai - “et Eibne sucks - 10 
os a... 8 60'S) Wren d 8.28% 15 
“ E..... 81¢| Pittsfield, A....... 61g 
Harrisburg, A..... 8 |Pocasset: 
. _* } _ 4-4 Si 
cats V4 a shal 
Hyde Park, Stan’d. 8 * || SS 34 
XXX.. 84¢|Salmon Falls, E... 7 
Indian Head, 44 884|\Stark, A.......... - 84 
ie ars?) Shh: “Srerreey: 8 
Indian Orchard : Swift River ...... 6% 
BAL. .% 9 |Tremont, CC...... 6% 
| | | RES 7%) Utica, 44 11K 
Ni... 000% v4 9-4 26 
BR... 6%) 10-4 29 
Laconia, AA....... 814, Wachusett, 30-in.. 7 
oe ane aomens ver 4 * 36-in.. 81¢ 
. ® Sedenued 8 2 Las : 
axwadaens 7% a8 
Langley, Mancieinike 734| Waltham, P....... in 
Sask 8 - 9-4 20 
cw cantiieee age 
BLEACHED SHEETINGS AND SHIRTINGS 
Androscoggin Langdon 4-4 12 
AA, 4411%|Lonsdale, 44 i? 
L 44 10%) “ Cambrie, 4414 
eee $A 101¢| Masonville, ‘44 1 
-8 6%|Maxwell, 44 12k 
Bay Mills, pee ll “© Linen Finish 14 
Bartlett, A. 44 101¢\N. Y. Mills, 4413 
Ballou & Son, 4-4 os New Market,A,44 8% 
30-in 7 ~ OQisae 7 
Boot, 8.......se00- 8i¢|Nashua, E, 44 10 
cep. height 64,  ~— P, 42in...111¢ 
ee, «Prt Belen He. 11 “ , 45-in. 1344 
ma tee 6%| Pepperell, 6-417 
Blackstone,AA44 91¢ - 7-419 
Blackstone River.. 8 ‘ 8-4 221¢ 
Cabot, 7-8 8 = 94 25 
“6 9 “ 10-4 2714 
6 Dimvcccres 113¢|Red Bank, 44 7K 
“« 46-in. 12K = 7-8 6% 
nD Slaterville, 44 8l¢ 
Clinton, CCC. .44 1144 = 7-8 6] 
“« " C, 44 9 |Tuscarora, 4-4 1216 
Dwight; Utiea Nonpareil : 
Camb 44 12 4-414 
Linen sh..15 = 5-4 161¢ 
Forestdale, 4410 mo 6-4 22 
Fruit of the Loom: b = _ 
44 11 be 
Fearless, ..4-4 9 A 10-4 3034 
Green, G, 44 74|Wauregan, No. 1..11 
Great Falls, 8..... vj Wamsutta, 44 13 
Me si end? pons 5-4 20 
« «& —A..... 8 |Williamsville, 4-4 121g 
Co 9 |White Rock, - 44 ll 
ition (OR insville, 9 
Gold Medal, 44 8% “ 736 
038 988 7-8 Waltham, 6-4 18 
Hopes 44 9 sd 20 
$ me 9-4 223¢ 








TICKINGS. 








Amoskeag, ACA...18 |Hamilton, D....... 12 
« Ase ss 6 Lewiston, A, 36-in.18 
a6 , oot 144¢|Massabesic, A..... 1314¢ 
“ eaeaaaa 13 * | pie 1214¢ 
= Reases 11% tes Wutcas 11 
esq Biteece 104¢|Methuen, AA...... 15 
Cordis, ACE. gaaaat 19 {Pearl River........ 17 
paces 17 |Pittefield .......... 5 
Easton, ACA...... 1244 | Swift River........ 
ene a aie 91¢) Willow Brook.....15 
+ EE 814| York, 30-inch...... 134 
Hamilton.......... 134g; “* 382inch...... 16 
CORSET JEANS. 
Amoskeag......... 9 |Laconia............. 94¢ 
Androscoggin Same 9 |Lawrence, Satteen.10 
Canoe River....... 7 |Naumkeag: 
Hyde Park........ : Satteens....... 10 
Indian Orchard.. Pepperell. ....... 104¢ 
Kearsarge......... * 0 
BROWN DRILLS. 
Agawam, F....... 8 |Laconia............ 83 
Amoskeag,........ 884\Lyman, H..... ... 4 
—*: a ee : */Massachusetts, Oi He) 
ugus' oe ‘epperell.......... 4 
Boot, A...... oo 85|Stark, A.......000 83% 
ateneeettniaiteatl 





BABIES. 


We manufacture of the best materials everything 
required for infants’ and young children’s wear, at 
reasonable prices. Ladies’ own materials made up. 
Richly-made Sacques for Children a Specialty. 


EDWARD A. MORRISON, 
893 Broadway and 13 £. 19th St. 


Infants’ complete Warbrobes... ....-+......... $65 00 
Single Articles at Equally Low Prices. 
Furnished Baby-baskets..............ssseseseeeeees 9 00 
UT UPRIBRNOS . oo. ccccccccccccccccs. cocccccccccesqeseoe 5 00 





'R.H. MACY & CO. 


BLACK DRESS SILKS 


A SPECIALTY. 


UNLIKE any other establishment in the country. 
FOREIGN DRY GOODS. FANCY GOODS, and 

NOVELTIES by every EUROPEAN STEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE, 
CATALOGUES FREE. 


4TH ST. AND 6TH AV., NEW YORK. 





CASH'S 
CAMBRIC 
FRILLING 





SSE 
TRACE MAAR, 





Keep’ 2 Custom Shirts made to measure 
Fe he v' best, 6 for $9, delivered free everywhere. 
1 








ARISIAN 
FLOWER Co., 


IMPORTERS, 


INVITE , Azsaemon of BUYERS to THEIR 
STOCK of all 
LATEST NOVELTIES 
in Rich French Fiowers 
ancy and Ostrich "Feathers, and 
Feather Trimmings 
Brid al Sete ona Veils, 
Floral Garnitures, 
FOR WEDDING and BY EEING LCOSTUMES, “AR- 
RANGED to OR 
Vases and Baskets filled. ben Beautifal Tropical 
Leaf Plants “A Specialty.” 
To the Trade and Institations a Discount. 
THE bh = FLOWER_COMPANY, 
9 Rue de Clery, Paris; 
33 East a th Stree 
FOUR DOORS bd #; OF ONVERSI PLACE 


NEW YORK. 
1. LOEWENSTEIN. Proprietor. 


CARPETS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 


GEORGE E. L. HYATT, 


271 and 273 CANAL STREET 





AXMINSTERS, wore BRUSSELS, 
VELVETS, TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 
3-PLY INGRAIN CARPETS, OIL- 
CLOTHS, RUCS AND MATTINGS. 
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Tusurance. 
THE LATE SECURITY LIFE. 


WE have, unexpectedly soon, a full and 
complete report of the Security Life, a 
company whose name has proved the ex- 
act opposite of itself. We say unexpect- 
edly, because the Continental was an- 
nounced as a failure some weeks prior, and 
of that company we have not even yet a 
guess given as to its condition, and its anx- 
ious policyholders are still left as badly in 
the dark as they were at first. There is 
certainly some comfort, if one is to be 
swindled and beaten, in knowing to what 
extent it has been done as soon as possible. 
In this the patrons of the Security are cer- 
tainly ahead of those of the Continent- 
al. The difference is simply that of the 
activity, promptness, and honesty of the 
New York Insurance Department, when 
once they get to work, and that of a 
‘friendly receiver,” who evidently was 
placed in his position not to do his work 
and not to tell what he knew or found out. 

The report of Mr. McCall, the deputy 
who made the examination, is, to say the 
least, a sickening one. Assets which 
were sworn to last January as being nearly 
four millions are diminished to about two 
millions, and liabilities which were sworn 
to at the same time as being only a little 
over three millions are found to be about 
one million greater; so that the Company is 
really found with a deficiency of over two 
millions, instead of the falsely-boasted sur- 
plus which had been claimed of over half a 
million. We say the picture is sickening. 
It is so not only as an illustration of fraud 
upon confiding insurers, but in the great 
injury it works upon those grandest of 
eleemosynary institutions, our life insur- 
ance companies. There is no punishment 
too great to put upon the men who have 
worked this wrong. We don’t say who they 
are. Wedon’t believe the directors of the 
company knew of it. But we do say they 
ought to have known of it, or they ought 
not to have held their places. They were 
not placed there as dummies. They were 
not mere pegs, sticking up in a row, 
to do nothing but make a _ show 
of respectability. They were there 
for some purpose of duty and service, 
and they have shown themselves unqual- 
ified to perform it. Possibly they have 
learned a lesson; but what a bitter one the 
ten thousand policyholders of the company 
have learned, through their negligence. We 
can see no excuse for them, and we trust 
it will be a warning to others in similar 
positions. We have the very best reasons 
for knowing that our life companies are all 
and more than they claim to be; that 
their statements are reliable and that they 
are in a condition to stand all the test of 
examination that can be put upon them. 
They are all to beexamined, and our words 
will prove true that they will come out of 
the examination sound to the core. It 
makes the deplorable mess of the Security 
only more sickening. 

The policyholders of the Security will 
ROW want to know what the result to them 
individuallf will be; and we will tell them: 
Not much. Of theassets of $2,000,959 there 
is not much cash. There is $1,441,412 of 
premium notes, belonging to 4,792 policies, 
and the cash assets of $559,547 is all the 
cash policies, numbering 4 751, have left for 
them. There is no other look toit. It is 
hardly possible that the premium notes can 
be collected, and then the whole amount be 
distributed a The result can hardly 
be otherwise than the general one—that the 
holders of note policies can quietly be 
left with nothing, and the cash policyhold- 
ers take the half million left them. This, 
on the average, is about twelve dollars for 
each policy, or about six dollars for each 
one thousand of insurance. We don’t be- 
lieve any attempt will be made to collect 
the premium notes, and all the cash there 
is left is as above stated. 

We cannot see that this failure, this 
fraud should reasonably produce any un- 
favorable effect upon our life companies. 
There is pothing in it that undermines the 
life insurance system or the principles on 
which it is based. It is not even so much 
against the system as is the failure of a 
bavk against the banking system, or the 
failure of a merchant against the principles 
of trade. It should produce no more harm 
to our well-managed life insurance com- 
panies than would the stealing of money 
from one of our merchants by a dishonest 
clerk produce harm to honorable men. 
Dies it in any way hurt the business or 
standing of our leading wholesale houses 
that a dishonest business man has been dis- 
covered and exposed? No. Should it in 
any way hurt the business or standing 
of our solvent life insurance companies 
that @ dishonest one has been found and 
exposed? Again we auswer No, and we 
cannot answer otherwise. 








THE INDEPENDENT. 


Brooklyn, 12 and 14 Court Street. 


Capital, - = - -* = *= = = 
Cross Surplus, "= = 2 = = 


Gross Assets, - °- - - - = 


STEPHEN CROWELL, President. 


Cash in Bank and on hand.....*.........secccees 
Cash in hands of Agents in course of transmission 
Loans on Bonds and Mortgage, @ 7 percent. interest 
Call Loans on United States Bonds and other securities, @ 7 per cent. interest, 
Bills Receivable for Inland Premiums.......... 
United States Bonds.......... bebo Sob eee oS 
State, City, and County Bonds................. 
Bank and Gas Stocks and Bonds............... 


PO eee eee ee eee rere eeeeeseseseserene 


ee ee ey 


POO eee ee eee eee eee erereseseeereseses 


Piper aed IMO iS oo Sins cde cock os ocdegsvvailads 
Real Estate owned by Company..............-+- 
Wrecking Apparatus at Detroit, Mich.......... 
Claims due Company for Salvages.............. 
Rents Accrued.......... Sadie Bees aeeeawiaenncis 


Seem m remem eraser eraser esas eeeeeses 


CORR e eee rere meee reeeeeeesee- seeee 
PO meee coer eereesesrereessseseseseees 


Ome rem eee eee ee eee eeeeeeeeereseeee 


MRRPETNGE SARIS; GUE on ios oS Sis ascens sede esas 
Reinsurance Reserve......... cebu dap tuu-sneaee 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


PHENIX 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BROOKLYN. 


OFFICES: 
Western Union Telegraph Building, Broadway, Corner Dey Street, New York. 


Brooklyn, E. D., 98 Broadway. 


—:0: — 


January Ist, 1877. 


$1,000,000 00 
1,792,902 92 





$2,792,902 92 





ASSETS. 


Pie kalsmen eecccccccccccccccscccecs $240,014 55 


111,742 05 
299.725 00 
is. 7,575 00 
29,498 30 


ee ee ee eee ee eee ee ey 


hcncdincstnbishmaneaiaenieem iat 1,138.179 50 


CO eee eee eeeeeeereeeeee weer eeeeseee 


ee ee ee ee ee ee ee ae 


dotnastinnisiaantiasall $153,212 92 
apovsee seccccccssecccee 758,843 78 


$906,556 70 


——_ 10 :-—— 


PHILANDER SHAW, Vice-President. 


WM. R. CROWELL, Secretary. 





$35,000 
SAVED 


ASHTABULA! 


Eight of the victims of this terrible catastrophe 
were insured against accidents in the 


Travelers Insurance Co,, 


OF HARTFORD, CONN. 


Louis J. Barnard, Buffalo, traveling agent...... $5,000 
a asain Syracuse, hr arene con- 


se teeeere 





Peete cess ets © sevarsersseeececes 


5 
Levi W. ay Akron, Ohio. commeseiat agent. 5,000 
Mr. Hart had alsoa life policy fo 3.000 
Silas H. Merrill. Day 


tov, N.Y., traveling agent. 5.000 


Jonathan tween Lowell Mass. merchant. 4,000 
ae — n, Buffalo, Adams Express mes- 2.010 
F. W. Marvin, » pais ceshaseota agent...:... 1,000 
Total, 80 far as KNOWD......... -- 222 ceeeeees $35,000 


Mr. Barnard’s accident policy was written only two 
hours before his —_— on the ill-faced train, 
and cost only $37.59 

ACCIDENT INSURANCE, procured by the timely in- 
vestment of a very little money, brings incalculable 
relief to the bereaved and suffering, in case of futai 
congas e bodily injury 

ELE bas paid in cash benefits to its 

Aacidone Palcholiers over 


$2,500,000. 


Every man, traveling or ae should secure the 
cheap and sure protection of a 


Yearly General Accident Policy. 
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pleasant for you to go there; but it would 


Bonny aud O14. 
MY SHELL. 


BY W. W. BAILEY. 








A PRETTY spiral pathway 
Leads up into my shell. 

Supposing one should follow it, 
What story could he tell ? 


Perhaps up yonder staircase— 
Those pearly steps I see, 
There is an attic chamber, 
All hung with filigree, 


And maybe there the maiden 
Who sings that solemn song, 

That deep within the chambers 
We all have heard so long. 


She is a weary lassie, 
Despite her house of pearl, 
Will not somebody free her, 
This poor imprisoned girl ? 
PROVIDENCE, RB. I. 





WHAT SANTA CLAUS SENT. 


BY JOY ALLISON. 





Tue week before Christmas was dreadful 
dreary. In the first place, Father was 
away. He had been gone almost a month, 
in search of work, and we were expecting 
him home every day. In the next place, 
the wood was most gone, and we didn’t 
dare to keep'a very good fire. And it 
always seems dreary in cold, snowy 
weather, unless you have a good roaring 
fire, I think; especially in a dug-out. 

It was all on account of the grasshoppers 
that we had to spend our second winter in 
the dug-out. We had been brave and pa- 
tient—Father said so—the first winter. 
But when the grasshoppers came and ate 
up all our crop, and we had to give up the 
hope of a house for that whole year, we 
almost wished we were back in Vermont. 
Then, in the third place, and lastly, as the 
minister says, we had nothing left to eat 
but pumpkin. And pumpkin—though it’s 
very nice for pies, when you have milk and 
eggs, and pretty good (at least, better than 
nothing) for sauce, when you haven’t got 
any better, and there is nothing left but the 
Johnny-cake—isn’t so very good for steady 
eating. And there wasn’t so very much of 
it, either; and if that should fail before 
Father ¢ame— 

But Mother wouldn’t be gloomy. ‘‘ Eat 
all you want of it. I dare say Father will 
come before it is gone,” shesaid. ‘‘It’s 
lucky I dried so much.” -‘“‘ And lucky the 
*hoppers didn’t like pumpkins,” said my 
elder brother, Bob, trying to imitate her 
cheerful tones. ‘‘Bake some for supper, 
Mother. I believe I like it best baked.” 

‘‘Yes, I'll bake it for supper; and you 
and Lizzie shall have all the milk to eat 
with it. We who are well can do without 
milk. Qan’t we children?” and she looked 
round so brave and cheerful at me and Tom 
and Johnny that we were just as willing as 
could be to give up our share of the milk, 
now that poor Bess, who had nothing but 
coarse dry hay and water, could only give 
a pint twice a day. 

So Bob and Lizzie had all the milk that 
night, and we had only a little salt on our 
pumpkin; because Lizzie wasn’t much more 
than a baby, and Bob was sick, ever since 
he broke his leg at the raising. Bob tried 
to have Mcther take some of his milk; but 
she wouldn't. Nobody complained—not a 
word—we should have been ashamed to; 
only I grumbled some, to old Bess, the 
cow, you know, when I was pulling down 
hay for her. I suppose I’m not hardly as 
brave as the rest of ’em. At any rate, I 
often grumble to Bess, when things are 
hard; and I told her, that time, that there 
was no fun at all in living on pumpkin in a 
miserable dug-out, and I wasn’t going to 
stand it. At least, I wouldn’t, if I had any 
boots to get away in. And I tried hard to 
think what I could do. 

But I didn’t see as there was anything. 
The neighbors were a good way off, and as 
poor as we were. All but old Mother 
Cripsey, and she was too. cross-.and too 
stingy to live. No use to go near her. 

But when I went in, and was crouching 
down before the fire to Bet a fingers 
warm, Mother said: . ~~ 

“ William, I think someboc 
over and see if Mother?Or 
thing this cold weather. 








ease my mind to know she wasn’t freezing 
or starving.” 

‘How can I go, Mother, with no boots 
but these?” and I held up my right foot. 
There was a strip of red flannel tied round 
it, to keep the sole from flapping back and 
forth every time I stepped and to cover a 
big hole that let the snow in. 

“You might wear Bob’s best’ one, per- 
haps. It is better than that. Can’t he, 
Bob?” 

“Certain,” said Bob, without raising his 
head or looking at me. Bob couldn’t help 
being gloomy, because he was sick and 
pumpkin didn’t agree with him; but he 
didn’t like to have us take any notice of it, 
so we didn’t. I said: ‘‘ Well I s’posed I could 
go. The only thanks I should get would 
be to have my head snapped off and get 
called a beggar, and asked what I expected 
to get by coming. ButI was tired of being 
cooped up at home, and should be glad of 
a walk, if I could only have something to 
walk in. So Bob let me have his boot, and 
I started. It was about half a mile and off 
the road; so I had to make my own path, 
and the snow was pretty deep. But the 
sun shone bright and I rather liked the fun 
of breaking a track. I saw a smoke in 
Mother Cripsey’s chimney, as I came near; 
so I knew she was all right. You see it 
wasn’t as if she had been poor, for she was 
the richest one for miles around; only she 
was most too stingy to keep herself alive. 
She cut her own. wood and carried her 
own grain to mill, and there was noth- 
ing to be afraid of; only, as she would live 
there all alone, so far from neighbors, 
Mother thought she might fall sick, or get 
hurt, or something, and nobody find it out 
till she suffered. So we had to go over 
once inawhile. But all we got in return 
was hard words and sneers, Mother often 
went herself, in pleasant weather. I guess 
she was rather pleasanter to her. At any 
rate, Mother dida’t seem to think her a bad 
sortof awoman. But, then, Mother always 
thinks better of folks than they deserve. 

I broke a path up to the door, and there 
she was. An old black bood pulled down 
over her eyes, and a nightcap ruffle, and 
some kind of yellow-gray hair sticking out 
under the edge of it, round her red, bony 
face, redder and bonier than ever. Her 
short striped petticoat came down just 
below the top of a pair of men’s boots. 
She looked like a Jezebel, or a Witch of 
Endor, more than like a woman. But I 
went up to her, and took off my hat, and 
said ‘‘Good-morning,” as polite as you 
please. I like to be rather politer than 
common to her; it makes her so scornful. 

“‘Well! What do you want o’ me? 
S’pos’n you air all out o’ breadstuff!” she 
began. 

‘“‘T didn’t say we were all out, Ma’am!” 
I interrupted her, though that wasn’t polite, 
1 know. I had to speak pretty loud and 
fast, or she wouldn’t have stopped to listen 
to me. ‘‘I came because Mother was 
afraid you might need somebody to cut 
wood or something, now that the snow is 
so deep. She looked sharp at me while I 
said so much; but then she turned back to 
the wood-pile and began to chop in a way 
that made the chips fly, I tell you. I sup- 
pose that was to show me how easy she 
could cut her wood herself. After she had 
worked that way awhile, she turned round, 
and put down her ax, and said: ‘‘ Come 
in, will ye?” So I went in and sat down 
by the fire. 

‘I s’pose your mar thought I had hands 
like hern, that’s jest fit for knittin’ and 
darnin’ socks, and wanted a man to do 
such dreadful hard work as cuttin’ wood 
enough to keep my own fireagoin’. So she 
sent you along, hey?” 

It’s no use to remember and repeat all 
the hard words Mother ‘Cripsey said to me 
that day. She was more insulting than 
ever, accusing me of every kind of a mean 
motive in coming to inquire for her. I had 
a great mind to tell her just what I thought 
of her; and I would but for the thought of 
how Mother would feel if I got downright 
angry and sauced a gray-headed old woman 
as, I do think, she deserved. But I held in 
my temper and just denied all her shameful 
charges. I swallowed all the hard words 1 
could well stand, and then took rather a 
hasty leave and. oe for Sadbed beer é 

On the way, as I e teak: I 





saw something like feathers tains out of 
the snow. I-went for it, and pulled out a 
quail, that had been buried and frozen stiff. 

‘“«That’s for Bob’s dinner!” I said, with 
joy, and thrust my hand down into the 
snow:to hunt for more. ‘‘ Here’s for Liz- 
zie!” I said, as I pulled out another. And 
down I dived again. ‘‘Here’s for Mother! 
And here’s for Tom and Johnny!” as three 
more came to the surface in quick succes- 
sion. ‘‘And here’s for me!” I almost 
screamed, as a rather anxious search brought 
up another. I still dug about in the snow, 
and pretty soon I found one more. ‘‘ For 
Father, surely!” I said. 

Then I could find no more and sat down 
to rub my aching fingers. When I had got 
them warm, I pulled a bit of board from the 
fence and dug the snow-bank all over thor- 
oughly, and found four more. 

‘A dinner fit fora king! A dinner fit fora 
king!” I cried out loud, as I looked at the 
plump beauties lying before me. I found 
a bit of string in my pockets, and tied them 
all together and slung them over my 
shoulder. 

Didn’t Mother’s eyes shine, when I came 
into the house with those quails! That 
was ‘‘a dinner as was a dinner,” as Bob 
said. Of course, we had to go back to 
pumpkin again nextday. Nevertheless, the 
change was delightful and made the week 
a good deal less trying. 

Christmas Day was Saturday, you know. 

Thursday morning Mother said: ‘It 
looks like more snow. I hope Father will 
get here before it storms again.” She was 
a little pale that morning—poor Mother!— 
though she spoke just as cheerful as ever. 
I knew and Bob knew the pumpkin 


wouldn’t last till Christmas Eve. But no- 
body talked about that. 
It began to snow at nightfall. I had cut 


up the last stick of wood, and it was piled 
up inside the fireplace. We had a stove in 
front of the fireplace, and the pipe ran into 
the rude stone chimney. 

It snowed all night, I suppose. When 
we waked in the morning, no light came in 
at the little square of window. I knew it 
was morning because the clock struck 
eight just after I waked. We had got in 
the way of sleeping very late mornings, to 
save the fire. I could just see where the 
window was. I called to Mother. 

In the day-time there was but one room 
in the dug-out; but at night a curtain was 
drawn across one end, that divided off a 
corner that we called Mother’s bedroom. 

She answered: ‘Yes, William. I’m 
awake.” 

“‘We’re snowed in, I guess, Mother.” 

‘It looks like it,” she said. ‘‘ Build the 
fire, and I will come out directly. 

I got up and dressed myself. Bob waked 
while I was dressing, and asked me what I 
was getting up in thenight for. I told him 
it was morning, but we were snowed in. 
So he got up too. 

I went to the door, to see if I could open 
it. It opened easy enough; but a bank of 
snow was all there was to be seen. I 
believe I turned white. I know] shook as 
people do with the ague, Ten sticks of 
wood for fuel, one-half a candle for light, 
and about pumpkin enough for two meals. 
These were our resources; and we were 
snowed in. Mother came out. She was 
paler than yesterday, but calm and brave 
as ever. 

“‘Let’s have a fire, boys, quickly, and 
we will have breakfast soon. I feel sure 
Father will come to-day.” 

She lighted our one piece of candle. I 
couldn’t speak. There was a great lump 
in my throat. My shaking hands would 
hardly lay the sticks for the fire. Mother 
put the pumpkin on to warm. It was all 
cooked now. We had only to warm it up. 
Then she brought out a little handful of 
cloves, that she said she had found hidden 
away in one of her trunks. She put them 
on the table in a salt-dish. ‘‘ Maybe some- 
body will like them for a relish,” said she, 
smiling. “I wished’ she wouldn’t smile. 
After breakfast she read the Bible rather’ 
lJonger than usual. Those psalms—‘‘ The 
Lord is my Shepherd,” and “‘ Iwill lift up 
miné eyes unto the hills from whence com-| 
eth my help ”—and something else, I believe; ' 
but I can’t remember what. After prayers 
Tom and I washed the dishes, as we often’ 
did, ‘while she put the room in order. 
‘When all was done, she put out the light. 





“‘I can knit as well in the dark,” she said; 
‘*and I am going to tell you a story, so you 
will not care.” She told usa great many 
stories that day. 

I didn’t see why I couldn’t be as brave as 
Tom. He told jokes and riddles, and 
helped ever so much to keep the little 
ones amused. But my heart was like a 
lump of lead, and I couldn’t seem to do or 
say a thing to keep the rest brightened 
up or cheer poor Mother. Yet Tom knew 
how bad things were, just as well as I did. 
Bob kept his face hidden a good deal of the 
time when there was a light; but when he 
did show it he looked as if the last day was 
come. Butthen Bob was sick, and I wasn’t. 
Poor Bess lowed for her food and water. 
We were sorry for her; but couldn’t help 
her. We lighted the candle again at din- 
ner. We didn’t have very good appetites. 
There was enough pumpkin left, so Lizzie 
had her supper. She went to sleep early, 
in my lap; it was so still. The stillness 
was most as bad as the darkness. 

And now it was Christmas Eve. But no- 
body said anything about hanging up stock- 
ings. The little ones had not been 
reminded that to-night was the time for 
that; and we older ones were thinking too 
much about fire, and food, and to-morrow 
even to speak of it. 

“Christmas will bring Father, I am 
sure,” said Mother, after Lizzie was laid in 
her bed. ‘‘And now hadn’t my little 
Johnnie better be undressed? Morning 
will seem to come sooner if he shuts his 
eyes early.” 

‘‘Me wants my supper first,” said John- 
nie. 

‘The pumpkin isall gone. But, if John- 
nie is brave and patient, I think God will 
send him some breakfast.” 

‘““Does He know the pumpkin is. all 
gone?” said Johnnie, with a quivering lip. 

“Yes. I told him. He will take care 
that we have some breakfast. I asked him 
to,” said Mother, cheerfully and confidently. 
I wondered if she really felt so sure. I 
didn’t. 

‘* But the snow is all up over the door, so 
nobody can’t get in,’ Johnnie said. 

‘God can find a man who can shovel 
away the snow. I guess he will send Papa 
home to do it,” Mother said. 

“Tm awful hungry!” said Johnnie, 
mournfully. And then, in a quick, glad 
tone: ‘‘Oh! I shouldn’t wonder if he sent 
some bread!” Ma, did you ask for pump- 
kin or for bread?” 

‘‘For bread, dear. 
bread.” 

*‘Oh! then I'll go to bed quick.” 

He submitted to be undressed, and when 
his head was on the pillow he squeezed his 
eyelids close together, determined to sleep, 
that morning might come sooner. He had 


I think it will be 


to speak once more. ‘‘ Butter on it! Did 
you ask for butter on it, Ma?” 
“‘T asked for some meat. A piece of 


meat would be good with bread. Wouldn't 
it, Johnnie?” 

“Yes; but I’d ha’ asked for buiter, 
too,” said Johnnie, and subsided again. 

‘““We had better go to bed before the 
room gets cold,” Mother said, as we sat 
crouching around the few glowing coals 
that the last stick of wood had left. 

‘‘Mother, how can you be so brave and 
quiet?” said Bob, bitterly, with a sound 
that was almost like a sob. 

‘‘Hush, dear! Be brave and quiet your- 
self a little longer. God hasn't forgotten 
us. Are you so very hungry?” 

“Tt isn’t that. I’ve often been hungrier, 
when I’ve been off in the woods ona tramp. 
I don’t seem to feel any appetite; but to- 
morrow—” 

“«¢Take no thought for the morrow.’ 
Let us, at least, try to obey that precept for 
thisone night. .Think! Itis the night when 
the blessed Christ-child came down from 
Heaven. He gave us himself. ‘How 
shall he not also freely give us all things?’ 
Let us not doubt him on this his birthnight. 
Go to your bed with 4 quiet heart, as I 
shall go to mine. There is a glad Christ- 
mas in store for us yet,” So we went to 
bed—if not with quiet hearts, at least, with 


‘a glimmer of hope, awakened by Motber’s 


strong faith. But we did not sleep. 
“The ‘clock ‘struck eight. There was a 
sound on the roof. . Westarted up tolisten. 


‘Yes, surely there was some one stepping 


above our heads. ‘It’s Father!” was cur 
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glad cry. We were out of bed in an in- 


stant, and beside the old chimney, which 
was the only outlet for our voices. 

**Father! Father! Are you there?” we 
called. But no voice answered. Instead, 
there was a queer sound, as of something 
rubbing and shuffling down the chimney. 

**Santa Claus, for certain!” said Tom.’ 

Well, it seemed as if it was. First there 
came a long, narrow bag, covered with soot 
and ashes. It fell at our feet; but before 
we could pick it up a plump round pack- 
age followed it and bounced imto the mid- 
dle of the floor. A second, like it, rolled 
along after, undoing itself and showing a 
loaf of brown bread. Then came a shape- 
less package, with a bone sticking out, 
which Bob caught at, exclaiming, joyfully: 
**Dried beef. Hurrah!” 

We kept calling, ‘‘ Father! Why don’t 
you speak, Father?” at intervals; but got no 
answer. But we were sure it was he, and 
with joyous laughter welcomed the bundles 
as they came down the chimney. A few 
potatoes, a few turnips, a little soft clean 
package of tea, and then the shower of good 
things was over. 

But there was no voice yet, and the 
sound of retiring footsteps left us looking 
in each other’s faces in amazement. 

‘Tt isn’t Father, after all!” said Mother, 


with a good deal of disappointment in her’ 


tones. ‘‘Hé would never have gone off so, 
without speaking a word.” 

We fell to eating, with a keen relish. 
Slices of brown bread and dried beef dis- 
appeared rapidly. Johnnie was wakened, 
to have his share; and we would have 
waked Lizzie, too, but Mother said “‘ No.” 

‘Too bad. - The last spark of fire is out, 
or you should have a cup of tea, Marmie,” 
I said. 

‘*Never mind! This is an earnest of 
better things. We shall have wood to- 
morrow. Father will come. You will 
see. How thankful I am for this supply. 
And who could have brought it?” She 
said these last words over again and again, 
as did weall. I do think I, for one, was 
really thankful to God that night. 

At last we got to bed again—sooner 
than we should, I suppose; but the cold 
drove us there. But sleep did not come to 
me soon. Wonder and joy kept me awake. 


Was there really a Santa Claus, then? I, a, 


boy fourteen years old, could hardly help 
believing it. We had not a neighbor, that 
I could think of, who was rich enough to 
give us such a bountiful Christmas present. 

Father came early next day, bringing; 


money that he had earned, and more—a, 


letter from Grandma, enclosing a check of 
a hundred dollars. She said it was her 
Christmas present, and another like it 
should come in the spring, to help build 
that house. She had had a windfall, and 
we should enjoy our share of it at once. It 
was a joyful Christmas. Mother was right, 
as she generally is. Our crops were 
good this year and our Christmas of 1876 
will not find us in a dug-out. 

Mother found out last summer that it 
was really Mother Cripsey herself, and no- 
body else, that put those things down our 
chimney Christmas Eve. She never would 
have done such a thing for anybody but 
Mother, though, I am sure. She thinks 
there is nobody like our mother. And I 
guess I think so’ too. 








Tue London Auxiliary Sunday-school As- 
sociation (Unitarian) reports 20 schools, with 
1,806 scholars, an increase frem 1875 of 101. 
The report of the visitor appointed to inspect 
the schools does not give much reason for en- 
couragement. There were a few schools the 
management of which the visitor regarded as 
admirable; others make of their superintend- 
ents mere machines and ‘‘ begin to show signs 
of chronic decline.’”?” The only indication of 
change he observed in this class of schools is 
not, he says, avery encouraging one. ‘“ Teach- 
ers seem to be getting more and more into the 
habit of reading to the children, and you must 
go very early, indeed, after the commencement 
of the school, to find anything like systematic 
teaching in some of the classes. ‘ Do the chil- 


dren never have each a class-book and read 
from it in turn to you?’ the visitor has often 
asked‘of teachers whom he has found intently 

reading some story to the children, either 


through the whole or the greater part of the; 


hour usually allotted for teaching. 
invariably been the reply. 
in the day-school,. and don’t, therefore, require 
it on Sunday.’ Besides, it has sometimes n 
innocently added: ‘They read so badly thatiit 
does them no, good, and the others get Trestigas 
meanwhile.’”” 


‘No,’ as 


‘ They learn to read | 





THE INDEPENDENT. 





Selections. 
CUSTODES HOMINUM PSALLIMUS 
ANGELOS. 


ALL praise to the angels, the guards of the 
d. 


fold, 

Whom A may Father appoiuoted his servants of 
old: 

He gave them their stations, and charged them 


to keep 
Their vigil, their watch o’er the lives of the 
sheep. 


For he knew the fierce traitor was prowling by 
night, 

With rage for the loss of his heritage bright ; 

Well he knew how he seeks the poor souls to 
ensnare 

Whom the Master so loves to keep under his 
care. 


O Master, dear Master, send down to thine 


own 

These satellite-guards who encompass thy 
throne ; 

And bid them to chase from the laboring 
breast 

Those spirits of evil that hinder her rest. 


And now to tbe Trinity, who doth uphold 

Of the universe mighty the order threefold, 

All tribute of praise and of honor for aye 

With voices of glad adoration we pay. 
—Church Times, 


AN OLD NEW ENGLAND SUPER- 
STITION. 








A LONDON correspondent of the Boston 
Daily Advertiser gives the following in- 
teresting account of an old and well- 
known story of a phantom sbip seen in 
the early days of New England: 

‘*A belief in the supernatural does not 
belong alone to to-day, even in America, 
Two centuries ago our pious ancestors 
were very superstitious; and some of 
their deeds which history is severe upon 
now were undoubtedly the result of honest 
conviction and the natural consequence of 
a wave of superstition which at that time 
was swe-pipg over the whole world. 
About the year 1646 the New Haven colo- 
nies began to find their fortunes waning, 
and concluded, unles: help came to them 
from England, something desperate must 
be done to retrieve them. The desperate 
thing they hit unon was to build a vessel 
and fit it out with all their merchandisable 
wealth of furs, corn, ete,, and send it to 
England. This vessel never after was 
heard from or seen, except—as the history 
of Connecticut calls it—as a phantom ship. 
Cotton Mather had the intensest faith that 
this phantom was sent to quiet the people’s 
minds, and wrote the following letter (it is 
in his ‘Magnalia’) to his congregation about 
it: The full story of the grievous matter 
let the reader, with just astonishment, 
accept from the pen of the reverend person 
who is now the pastor of New Haven. I 
wrote upto him for it, and it was thus 
answered : 

‘** Ootton Mather, Rev. and Dear Sirzs— 
In compliance with your desires, I now 
give you the relation of the apparition of 
a sbip in the air, whicb I have received 
from the most credible, judicious, and cu- 
rious sorrowing observers of it. In 1647, 
besides much other lading, a rich treasure 
of passengers, five or six of which were 
persons of chief note in New Haven, put 
themselves on board a new sbip, built in 
Rhode Island, of 150 tons, but so weighty 
the master (Lamberton) often said she 
would prove her grave, In the month of 
January, cutting her way through the ice, 
on which they were accompanied by the 
Rev. Mr. Davenport, besides other frien‘s, 
with many fears, as well as prayers and 
tears, they set sail. Mr. Davenport in 
prayer, with an observable emphasis, used 
these words: ‘Lord, if it be thv pleasure 
to bring these, our friends, in the bottom 
of the sea, they are thine. Save them. 
The spring following no tidings arrived of 
their friends with the other ships from 
Engl»nd. New Haven’s heart began to 
fail her. Then put up the godly people 
much prayer, public and private, that the 
Lord would, if it was his pleasure, let 
them know what he had done with their 
dear friends, and prepare them with a 
suitable submission to his holy will. In 
June next, one evening,.a great thunder- 
storm arose out of the northwest; after 
which—the hemisphere hei:g serene— 
about an hour before sunset, a ship of like 
dimensions of the aforesaid, with her 
canvas aud colors abroad, appea'ed in the 
air, coming up from the harbor’s mouth, 

which lyes southward from the town, 
seething, with her sails filled, under a fresh 
grle, holding her course north, and con- 
{inuing under observations, sailing against 
the wind, for the space of half an hour. 
Many were drawn to bebold this great 
work of God. ‘ Yea,’ the children cried, 
“and there isa brave ship.’ At length, 
crowding up_as far as, there is usually 
water for such a yessel, and so near some 
of the spectators as that they imagined a 
man might burl @ stone aboard her, her 
maiptop seemed to be blown off, but left 
hanging in thesbroud ; then her mizzentop; 
then all her masting seemed blown away 
‘by the wind. Quickly after the hulk 
brougbt into a careén; she overswept, and 
so vanished into a smoke, which in time 
Siesipates leaving everywhere clear air, 

ne admiring spectators could distingt 





the several colors of each part, the princi- 








pal rigging, and such proportions as caused 
not only the generality of persons to say 
this was the model of their ship, and this 
was her tragic end; but the Rev. Mr. 
Davenport also in public declared to the 
effect that God had condescended, for the 
quieting of their afflicted spirits, "this ex- 
traordinary account of his sovereign dis- 
posal of those for whom so many fervent 
prayers were made continually. Thus I 
am your bumble servant, James PreRPONT. 

“**To Corton MATHER.’ 

** An old Connecticut history says of this 
apparition : 

“Tt was in the stark month of January 
that the ship set out; and the citizens cut 
the ice with saws to make way for her, 
three miles, and watched ber go, with tbeir 
eyes filled with tears, Ship ‘after ship 
arrived, and no tidings came; and at last 
hope died and they whispered no more 
about ber. One June evening there was 
seen hovering over the harbor the figure 
of a three-masted ship, shadowy at first 
and without shroud, bat gradually taking 
on great dimensions, until her sails swelled 
in the summer breeze, And on ber upper 
deck there stood the semblance of a man, 
a solitary form. Though the wind blew 
from the north, she made her course brave 
ly for balf an hour, until the children cried, 
as she drew near: ‘ There’s a brave ship.’ 
The weird bark was the exact counterpart 
of the lost one. The anxious and the 
curious quickly assembled to welcome her 
home, But there upon the deck, its left 
band pressed against its side, its right hand 
grasping a sword, stood the mornful shape, 
pointing toward the sea, Finally a cloud 
of smoke arose—faint at first, but darken- 
ing as it wreathed its somber folds around 
the phantom sbip and the armed specter, 
till bota were swallowed up from mortal 
sight.’” 


NEW REMEDY FOR BALDNESS. 


PERSONS afflicted with baldness will be 
glad to hear that a luxuriant growth of 
hair may be produced by a very simple 
process, described by British Consul Ste- 
vens, in his commercial report on Nicolaef 
for the past year. Inthe summer of 1875 
Consul Stevens’s attention was drawn to 
several cases of baldness among bullocks, 
cows, and oxen and the loss of manes and 
tails among horses. A former servant of 
the Consul’s, prematurely bald, whose duty 
it was to trim Jamps, had a habit of wiping 
his petroleum-besmeared hands in the scan- 
ty locks which remained to him; and, after 
three months of lamp-trimming expe 
rience, his dirty habit procured for him a 
much finer head of glossy black hair than 
he ever possessed before, in his recollection. 
Struck by this remarkable occurrence, 
Consul Stevens tried the remedy on two 
retriever spaniels, that had become sudden- 
ly bald, with wonderful success. His ex- 
perience, therefore, induced him to sug- 
gest it to the owner of several black cattle 
and horses, affected as above stated; and, 
while it stayed the spread of the disease 
among animals in the same sheds and 
stables, it effected a quick and radical cure 
on the animais attacked. The petroleum 
should be of the most refined American 
qualities, rubbed in vigorously and quick- 
ly with the palm of the hand, and applied 
at intervals of three days, six or seven 
times in all, except in the case of horses’ 
tails and manes, when more applications 
may be requisite. This news will create 
a profound sensation in _hair-dressing 
circles, particularly among wig and chignon 
makers.—Pall Mall Gazette. 








TO THE LADIES! 


BROWN’S FRENCH DRESSING 
will make Ladies’ and Children’s Boots and Shoes 
that have become rough and red and Ladies’ Travel- 
in Bags which look so old and rusty that. they are 
amed to carry them look just as good as new. It 
wil notrub off or smut when wet. Softens the leather. 
No lady will be without it efter one trial. Beware 
of imitations and counterfeits. For sale gy 

8. F. BROWN & ©O. 


D. S. HESS, 


169 BLEECKER ST., 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURER AND DESIGNER 





FINE FURNITURE 
INTERIOR DECORATIONS. 


Original Artistic Sketches and Specifi- 
cations Furnished. 
Fira Pientent pheadioy 40 ot Creieantel, ‘Bondo Se 


Sur Prineing. 
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COUNTER, PLATFORM WAGON & TRACK 


‘SCALE 


THE BEST ARE -—> 
| <THE CHEAPEST 


VIN SAFE & SCALECO. 
‘265 BROADWAY N.Y. 


72/ CHESTNUT ST. PHILA. PA. 
[17 SENECA ST. CLEVE. 0. 


SANFORD’S NEW CHALLENGE 


CENTENNIAL HOT-AIR FORNACKES, with most 
valuable improvements. Economical and powerful, 


STAG’S-HEAD RANGE. ®)s7 tes 
baker, splendid broiler, very ornamental, and very 
desirable. Warms upper rooms. 


FIRESIDE JE WEL Fe tan tee con 
beautiful and a great heater. wilt woral four rooms. 
BANQUET HOT CLOSET for hor 


CLOSET PORTABLE RANGES. Most complete and 
desirable cooking apparatus. 


BEACON-LIGHT AND ASTRAL 


(New) BASE-BU RNERsS. Both choice Parlor Stoves. 

Fire kept continuously. Cheap and delightful warm- 

ing. Brilliant illumination. 

Patent Refuse-clearing Crates 

in all of above, by which slates ana clinkers are easi- 
removed. 


1 

SAN FORD’S MAMMOTH %,,1088 
stihe Bbove t and a great variety of other Stoves and 
Heaters made by 


THE NATIONAL, STOVE, WORKS, 
THE (@| BOSS“ tk 
CENTENNIAL, 


AS WELL AS VIENNA, 


WILSONessu2= 


HIGHEST AWARD, 
A MEDAL, AND, DIPLOMA, 


FAMILY SEWING _MACHINE 
wm WILSON 3! dave oO. 


For Sale Everywhere. Agents Wakes. 
WILSON SEWING MACHINE CO., 
Chicago, New Orleans, New York. 


BABCOCK & CHAMPION 


FIRE 


EXTINCUISHERS. 


PRICES REDUCED. 
42 MURRAY ST., 
NEW YORK. 
BABBITT'S meeee 


forthe _ 


artificial and decep- 
tive odors to cover 
‘ common and deleter- 
lousingredients. Af- 
ter years of scientific 
ent the man- 






























=4 perfecte 
=— Offers to the. Dubie” 
The Finest Tollet Soap in the World. 
purest vegetable oils used tn its manufacture. 


Fer Use in the Nursery it ha« No Eq 


Only the 


Worth ton times its cost to every mother and family in oot cist. 
endom. Sample box containing 3 cakes of 6 ozs. each, sent free 
boany address on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B. T. Babbitt, New York City. 
erFor Bale by all Drugglsts,ca 


Oatmeal 
Toilet Soap. 


> 5. CavuTION.—The only genuine 

Oatmeal Soap is ROBINSON’S 
OATMEAL GLYCERINE. It is the cheapest 
fine Toilet Soap in the world and a perfect 
Winter Soap. If you have never tried it, do 
so at once, Ask for Robinson’s Oatmeal 
Soap, made only by ROBINSON BROS, & CO., 

oston. 
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WATCHMAKING IN AMERICA, 


WE have been deeply interested in the 
following remarkable statement of facts 
concerning the fapid progress of watch. 
making in this country. Indeed, the whole 
subject;as. developed inthe: address. we, 


print below, is a surprise to us, and we be- ‘|. 


lieve it will be to all our readers. We are 
glad to chronicle such a complete triumph 
in this single branch of American skill and 
industry, and every such triumph should 
make us as a people rejoice. Give.usa few 
more victories like this, and we shall, in- 
deed, be ‘‘free and independent.” 

Watches are no longer regarded simply 
asa luxury, but a necessity; and it is no 
smali matter to be able to meet at home the 
entire demand for this indispensable arti- 
cle. The facts presented in this address 
show conclusively that we can and 
do produce better watches and cheap- 
er watches than can be found in any 
other country. From this date, there- 
fore, the business of importing watches 
from Europe will be very limited, and be 
attended with little or no profit. We know 
it will appear at once to all our readers 
that the ‘‘ American Watch Company,” at 
Waltham, Mass., well deserves all the 
credit which has been so publicly ac- 
corded to that corporation and all the 
honors it has achieved by its patient and 
persevering efforts in mastering the business 
it undertook. It has required brains, busi- 
ness talent, and capital to accomplish so 
much, and, happily, all have been supplied. 

Messrs. Robbins & Appleton are known 
as the successful business agents and man- 
agers of the ‘‘ American Watch Company,” 
and we are happy to know that these re- 
spected gentlemen and the institution they 
represent are now reaping a substantial re- 
ward on the investment of “‘ brains, talent, 
and capital” which has been made, and be- 
lieve that the same will be continued and 
every improvement promptly adopted 
which will enable this company to hold its 
present high and honorable position. 

We cannot conclude without express- 
ing our hope that other branches of 
trade—as, for instance, the manufacture 
of silks and other fancy fabrics, which 
now come chiefly from France and Ger- 
many, and for which we pay shiploads of 
gold annually—may be made as successful 
in this country as the watch business. 

Must we wait until the next centennial 
for an ‘‘address” showing ‘another and a 
greater American triumph—a _ triumph 
which shall produce at home the entire 
range of silk and fancy goods made 
better, cheaper, and more beautiful than 
can be found elsewhere on the globe? 

Where are the Robbinses and the Apple- 
tons who will take the ‘‘crown” and the 
honors of such a work? 


W ATCHMAKING IN AMERICA. 
A FOREIGNER’S TESTIMONY. 





OUARD FAVRE-PERRET, MEMBER OF THE INTER- 
NATIONAL JURY ON WATCHES OF THE PXHIBI- 
TION AT PHILADELPHIA, AND ONE OF THE 
Swiss COMMISSIONERS TO THE UNITED STATES. 





Mr. ARNOLD GROSJEAN, president of the 
Board of Commerce, announced that M. Ed- 
ouard Favre-Perret, Member of the Interna- 
tional Jury on Watches of the Exhibition at 
Philadelphia, had kindly consented to repeat, 
at La Chaux-de-Fouds, the speech already de- 
livered by him at Locle and Neuchatel, on the 
situation of the Indistry of Watchmaking in 
the United States. 


THE ADDRESS, 

“ Gentlemen :—I must, to start with, announce 
to you that you have not an orator before you, 
but a manufacturer ; and as such I ask your in- 
dulgence. IT shall give you information which, 
unluckily, is dot cheerful, on thé condition of 
Swiss watchmaking compared with the Ameri- 
can competition. I shall tell you of facts sim- 
ply, such as I have seen them, such as I have 
understood them. Frankness is here more 
neceseary than anything else, for it is not by 
palliating the bad sides of a difficult situation 
that we can succeed in improving it. 

**For a long time we have heard here of an 
American ‘competition, without believing it. 
The skeptics,and there were many of them, 
denied the possibility of a comaeunen at once 
so rapid and so important. ‘o-day we are 
foreed to believe, the proofs of it and to ac- 
knowledge the existence of a formidable man- 
ufacture. ; 

‘¢ We have had the proofs of it under our.own 
eyes. We have seen the American factories, and 
we have been able to satisfy ourselves exactly 
as to their power. We have treated the Amer- 
ican manufacture as we have treated the neigh- 
boring manufactures, ia the futureof which wé 
did not with t3’ belfeve at first and which form 
to-day a.most serious ition. I to. 
Bessngan, Biennve, St. Imier, Morat, and Schaff- 

ausen. 


THE INDEPENDENT. 
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cipal ‘market. for our watches+Our milk-cow, 
so to lay we must earnestly prepare 
to struggle with the Americans on the fields 
where hitherto we have beenthe masters. Some 
of you have known Mr. Dennison, who was, we 
may say, the father of American watchmaking. 
Mr. Dennison traveled through the canton of 


sing, seeking’ to 


dustry. After his retu 
he founded a factory. at Boston, ‘The Boston 
Watch Company.”’ This wasin 1854. The cap- 
ital—scarcely $100,000—was subscribed by cap- 
‘ftalists more than by practical business men. 
In the beginning the Company turned out only 
the rough skeleton movement and attended to 
the finishing. All other parts—such as traivs, 
balances, jewels, etc., etc.-were imported from 
Switzerland. Little by little, However, the 
factory extended its operations and produced 
other parts. Notwithstanding all this progress, 
this mode of doing things not suiting the Amer- 
ican character, so little inclined.to let capital 
remain almost unproductiye, the capitalists 
abandoned the factory, and.it failed in 1856, 

‘¢ Another American, Mr. Robbins, whom you 
have also known, gentlemen, when he had busi- 
ness relations with us, scented a good specula- 
tion*and bought in the entire factory, tools 
included, for $75,000. A new company—‘ The 
American Watch Company ’—was afterward 
formed, with a capital of $200,000. Soon this 
capital became insufficient and it was fncreased 
to $300,000 before the War of Secession. This 
war, which seemed calculated te destroy such 
an enterprise, was, on the contrary, the cause 
of its prosperity. America put on foot a mil- 
lion of soldiers, and. as every one wanted his 
watch, there was great animation in the watch 
business. At this juncture, which might have 
been a lucky one for our industry, we failed to 
comprehend our real interests. Instead of 
sending good watches to the Americans, the 
worst trash was sent. Had mere skeleton 
movements been sent in cases, they would bave 
been thought good enough! The Americans, 
however. went to work on an entirely different 
plan. The Company increased their plant, and 
turned out a better ordinary watch than the 
Swiss watch. At the end of several years, and 
with the aid of patriotism, the American watch 
evjoyed a good reputation, while our own was 
discredited everywhere. In 1865 the_ capital 
was increased to $750,000and the operations of 
the new company grew toimmense proportions, 
During the following years business went on 
so well that everywhere new watch factories 
sprung up. Every one wauted to make watches. 
To-day you can count about eleven factories. 
The most important, after the Waltham Com- 
pany, is the one at Elgin, which turns out about 
300 movements a day. The Waltham Company 
give employment to 900 workmen and make 
about 425 movements a day. The Company 
again increased their capital in 1872. It amounts 
to-day to $1,500,000, besides $800,000 as reserve 
fund, or a capital of 9,000,000 francs. This 
watch factory isa real power. There is none 
like it in Europe. We have seen it in all its 
details, and we have admired its splendid organ- 
ization. Last May, on the eve of the Exhibi- 
tion, we still seemed master of the situation, 
One event, however, dealt us a mortal blow. 
Be it through the effect of the crisis or from 
any other motive, the Elgin Company made, all 
of asudden, a reduction on the price of their 
movements of 40 per cent. to 50 per cent., so 
that all stocks of Swiss watches were seriously 
affected. Lever movements, with visible pal- 
lets, were sold at 10 francs. How can we meet 
this? Under such circumstances, how can we 
maintain competition? It will be necessary to 
turn out our movements at 18 or 14 francs to 
pay the custom duties and to leave a little mar- 
gin of profit. The Waltham Company, how- 
ever, would not be outdone by the Elgin Com- 
pany. They even proposed to do better. They 
announced a reduction of price from 40 to 50 
per cent. on prices already lower than their 
rivals ; but atthe same time they made known 
that this reduction would go back as far as 
January Ist, 1876. So that a dealer in watches 
had simply to indicate the stock of his Waltham 
goods on hand to secure the rebate of 40 to 50 
per cent. This coup de commerce has cost the 
Company $40,000. 

“It is unnecessary, gentlemen, to tell you 
how very detrimental this was to the Swiss 
watch. Still another and more importaxt rea- 
son explains the growing prosperity of the 
American Company. Their tools work so 
regularly that all parts of the watch may be in- 
terchanged by a simple order on a postal card, 
without necessitating the forwarding of the ad- 
joining piece. The question has often been 
asked whether the Americans can sufficiently 
supply the demands of their markets. Yes, 
they can. We are driven out of the American 
market! I herein exclude, however, ¢om- 
me watches, in which we are now andI 

ope we shall always remain masters. 

“Tn 1860 the American companies produced. 
only 15,000 watches ; in 1863, 100,000. To-day 
they produce 250,000; and this figure can be 
easily doubled, in case the crisis—which s0 
severely prevails there, as well as here—should 
come to anend. For we must not forget that, 
if several factories have been closed during the 
crisis, the tools, as well as the workmen, are 
still there, all ready to resume work again. Nor 
must we leave out of. sight the exorbitant cus- 
toms duties and freight, which amount to about 
25 or 30 per cent., which take away from us 
every possibility of being able to stand the 
fight. And, now that we know the figures of 
production in the United States, we can easily, 
with the aid of official reports, give an account 
of what is that country’s consumption of 
watches. We have sent to the United States 
during the past twelve years—viz., 1864 to 1875, 
inclusive—2,842,000 watches, being an average 
of 236,833 per annum. 

“In 1876 we shali barely send there 75,000 
watches, or, since 1872, a deficit of 300,000 
watches. Whata loss for Switzerland, and par- 
ticularly for Neuchatel! For this deficit con- 
cerns principally our eapton and it is very 
easy to convince one’s self of the fact. In, 
1875 La Chaux-de-Fonds turned out 106,000 
watches or movements. In preceding years 


) she turned out double that amount. The de- 


ficit, therefore, amounts for La Chuux de-Fonds 


alone to 400,000 francs. For Locle, Neuchatel, 
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etc. it reaches the same figure in proportion. 





“For a long time Americd has been the prin- 


‘““We have stated . the 5) yent of our: 
goods has largely d . Shall we attrib- 
ute ite-cause-to the crisis? Certainly in many 


| 


(pres émay do:so. It cannot be deniéd. 
. e erican competition contributes still 
more largely to it. 

“The Americans have already commenced to 
send: their mapufacture to Europe. In England 
they sell annually from 20,000 to 30,000 watches. 
The American watch commences to drive from 
the English market the Swiss and eyen the En- 
glish watch. The Americans commenced by 
creating a demand for their goods in the Indies 
and in Australia, and then—thanks to some 
powerful exporting houses—they inyaded Ea- 
gland. At Moseow and St. Petersburg they 
have already established important branch of- 
fices. They do not keep itsecret, but loudly ad- 
vertiseit. Their aim is to drive us first out of 
their own country, and then to compete with 
us On our own soil, if oursluggishness and our 
blind confidence leave the field free to them. I 
sincerely confess that I personally have doubted 
that competition. But now I have seen, I have 
felt it, and I am terrified by the danger to 
which our industry is exposéd. Besides, Iam 
not the only one to think so. The ‘ Societe In- 
tercantonale’ have sent a delegate to make in- 
quiries, and his report perfectly agrees with 
mine. Up to this very day we have believed 
America to be dependent upon Europe. We 
have been mistaken. The Americans will send 
us their products, since we cannot send them 
our own. We ask ourselves whether the 
Americans can maintain their prices? I an- 
swer : Yes, they can; for, if they obtain a good 
profit on their superior quality goods, they 
can afford to be satisfied with a smaller profit 


on the lower grades of watchs. In 
America everything is made by machio- 
ery. ~Here we make _ everything by 


hand. We count in Switzerland about forty 
thousand workmen, making on an average each 
per annum 40 watches. In the United States the 
average is 150 watches. Therefore, the machire 
produces three and a half to four times more 
than the workman. It remains for us to solve 
the situation. But how can we get out of the 
corner into which we have beer driven? To- 
day, even without machines, we cannot dispose 
of the 1,600,000 watches which our people can 
manufacture. How will it be if we establish 
machines, which will thrice increase our pro- 
duction? We musteither diminish the number 
of our hands and make machines, or else cling 
to our system and be resigned to see our indus- 
try decline. 

‘*Gentlemen, Ido not pretend to point out 
the remedy. I simply call your attention tothe 
evil. That is all. It remains for you to find the 
cure. However, I believe that it will be good 
to do for our mechanicians what we have done 
for our watchmakers, That is, to create schools. 
You musi not despair; you must not desert the 
field; we must, on the contrary, organize for 
resistance, and to reconquer the lost ground. 
If America closes her gates to us by customs 
duties and exorbitant freights, we are, at least, 
left the resource of energetically fighting 
against her in European markets. 

‘‘Had the Philadelphia Exhibition taken place 
five years later, we should have been totally an- 
nihilated, without knowing whence or how we 
received the terrible blow. We have believed 
ourselves masters of the situation, when we 
really have been on a volcano. And to-day we 
must actually struggle, if we do not want to ep- 
counter in all the markets that rival manufac- 
ture. Did we not sneer at Besangonat the out- 
set? And now Besancon suffices for France; 
and, besides, she exports her surplus of manu- 
facture. We ask ourselves if, in reducing the 
price of watches, we can increase their sale in 
the same proportion? And, ifthe sales do not 
increase, what will become of us? We shall 
have an enormous stock of goods and a perma- 
nent stagnation. The customs duties, you 
know, amount to 25 percent. Fora long time 
hopes have been entertained that they might 
be reduced. Wecannot count on it. America 
needs all herresources, éspecially in the present 
situation ; and, whether Democrats or Repub- 
licans be in power, we cannot hope for are 
duction in import duties. We must, therefore, 
a up our minds to lose the American mar- 

et. 
‘Tt has been said, and it has been compla- 
cently repeated, that the Americans do not 
make the entire watch and that they are de- 
pendent upon Switzerland for several parts of 
the watch. This is a mistake. The Waltham 
Company make the entire watch—from the first 
screw to the case and dial. It would even be 
difficult for them to use our products, so great 
is the \regularity, so minute the pre- 
cision “with which their machines work. 
They arrive at the regulation of the watch (so 
to say) without having seen it. When the 
watch is given to the adjuster, the foreman de- 
livers to him the correspon@idg hairspring, and 
the watch is regulated. (Sensation among the 
audience.) Here is whatI have seen, gentle- 
men! lasked from the’ director of the Wal- 
tham Company a watch of the fifth grade. A 
large safe was opened. before me. At random I 
took a watch out of it and fastened it to my 
chain.» The director haying asked me to let 
him have the watch for two or three days, so 
as to observe its motion; I answered: ‘On the 
contrary, I persist in wearing it just ast is, to 
obtain an exact idea of your manufacture,’ At 
Paris I set my watch by a regulator on the 
Boulevard, and on the sixth day I observed: 
that it had varied thirty-two seconds. And 
this watch is of the fifth American grade. It 
costs 75 francs (movement without case). At 
my arrival at Locle I showed the watch to one 
of ‘our first adjusters, who asked permi:sion 
to ‘take it down’—in other words, to take it to 
pieces. I, however, wished first to observe it. 
And here is the result, which I noted: Hang- 
ing, daily variation, one abd a half'séconds ; 
variation in different positions, from four to 
eight seconds ; in the ‘heated room’ the vari- 
ation was but very slight. Having thus ob- 
served it, I handed the watch to the adjuster, 
who took it down. After the lapse of a few 
"days, he came to me and said, word for word: 


‘Tamicom over mot Thesresult is 
incre aire vould. wot nd* _such 
verb a we teo 3 ; a I 
«This watch, by you 

thok at hacahcoht Of a heap at Weeks. You, 
ican watch may be preferred to the Swiss. I 


‘at tings each Ubove seen thea emai 


are not wa 


r 
among us, mu | 
“work at onte.”— mong us, They. must go,to 





understand from this example ithat the Amer-)| 
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Insurance, 


SAVINGS BANKS AND LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE. 


EvERY person who has an income on 
which a living depends should haye an out 
go which is less. The balance should all 
the time be on the side of something saved. 
The old saying that, with ‘‘ twenty pounds 
income, nineteen pounds, nineteen shil- 
lings, and sixpence expended brings happi- 
ness, while twenty pounds and sixpence ex- 
pended brings misery,” is strictly true. 
Debts and unpaid bills produce about. the 
worst kind of misery. The man who is 
getting ahead in the world, who is saving 
steadily, no matter how small an amount, 
is necessarily a happy man. And so sav- 
ings banks, become a necessity and have 
proved to thousands of families the great- 
est of blessings. But should all of a per- 
son’s savings be placed in a savings bank, 
or in some place where it can be withdrawn 
and used? We say Yes, if life is certain; 
but, if life is uncertain, we say, most em- 
phatically, No. Take thecase of a man at 
age 25. He finds he can save two 
hundred dollars a year. If he puts this 
in the savings bank and dies the first year, 
he leaves his family two hundred dollars, 
and no more. At the end of ten years it 
amounts to $2,794.40, at the end of twenty 
years to $7,798.16, and at the end of thirty 
years to $17,760.40. But suppose the money 
had been paid out for life insurance 
from the first. It would have purchased a 
policy, to commence with, of a trifle over 
$10,000; and if he died the first year his 
family would have had that amount. At the 
end of the thirty years, taking the expe- 
rience of our leading companies, his policy, 
which was started at ten thousand, would 
have grown, as one on the life of Cyrus W. 
Field has, to be over twenty-three thousand 
dollars. Now, how do the two ways com- 
pare? The savings’ bank gives-a security 
ranging from two hundreddollars at first to 
less than eighteen thousand dollars at the 
end of thirty yéars. ‘THe life policy gives a 
security ranging from ten thousand dollars 
at first to over twenty-three thousand dol- 
lars at the end of thirty years. This is not 
a fancy. There are thousands of cases 
where the life policy has turned Out as well 
as this, and any schoolboy can figure up the 
result of the savings bank investment. We 
do not say that the next thirty years will do 
as much for a life policy, for we do not 
know what rates of compound interest the 
companies will be ableto make. We know, 
however, tbat, if they are unable to make 
present rates, savings banks will be just as 
much unable to do so. | We believe, also, 
that for the next third of a century life in- 
surance companies are. going to be man- 
aged with more economy, and thereby the 
insurance investment improved. 

But we do not advisé a man to put all 
of his savings into life insurance. Some- 
thing should be accumulated for.sickness 
and disaster. This should be guarded 
against, as much as death. Our advice 
would be in the supposed case: Place $100 
a year inthe savings bank, and with the 
other $100 buy a five-thousand-dollar life 


policy. You are then placing a double 
guard about your family. If the amount 
you can save is less, do each to a less 
amount. There is no excuse for a man 
who saves anything or who can save any- 
thing that be leaveshis family unpro- 
tected. None but the most selfish will do 
it. A man at the age of 25. has no certain- 
ty of life for a year or for aday; but the 
life insurance company has the certainty 
of it for thirty-nine years. This is the 
whole difference. We do not pretend that 
a life insurance company can take care of 
a man’s funds. better than he can himself. 
We do say, however, that in our leading 
companies funds are” managed with the 
greatest of care and skill, and probably 
better than most individuals ‘would doit. 
But, granting that thereis no difference— 
that the company and the man can do 
equally well—the company has this ad- 
vantage, and it covers the whole of the 
life insurane@ idea; ig ‘the yéry’Soul of life 
insurance: the ‘company has “the entire 
certainty of the! av of life—knows 
that the man ‘at age 20 ‘will live, tothem, 
for) thirty-nthe, yeard..) Théy know /it. be- 


ute fet business covers lives enough to 
t 





' @ average of life oe e abe 
: himself has no certainty whatever o: 
even one year. The life insurahce policy 
makes certainty, out of uncertsisty.. The 
man who. hes. one has eliminated from his 
life the un inty of its existence, as far 
as the careof his family goesy Seo 
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HOME IN SURANCE COMPANY. 


THe Home Insurance Company, of this 
city, presents its ‘‘ Forty-seventh Semi-an- 
nual Statement ” to the public through our 
columns this week. It shows continued 
progress and prosperity, notwithstanding 
the hard times. This institution, through 
its well-established agencies, has now an 
army of patrons in all the leading cities and 
towns in every section of the country. It 
began to lay its broad foundations some 
twenty-five years ago, when corporations 
of this character, with large capitals, 
were few. It then took the field, and has 
kept it ever since. No fire insurance com 
pany in New York can show such a steady 
and rapid growth as this. Its officers and 
managers are intelligent, persevering, and 
reliable business men, who hold a high posi- 
tion among the leading bankers, capital- 
ists, and successful merchants of the city. 
Sagacious and conservative in regard to the 
management of their own affairs, they do 
not recklessly discharge, or more recklessly 
fail to discharge, their duty to this com- 

ny 
a9 he accumulated assets of the Home In- 
surance Company, at a low valuation, now 
amount to over six millions of dol- 

rs; and these assets, as will be seen, 
are of the very best character and easily 
convertible into money, if required. We 
have been intimately acquainted with this 
excellent institution from the day of its or- 
ganization to the present time, and regard 
it as one of the soundest, strongest, and 
best in the country. It has passed through 
troublous times, but has never desponded. 
It went through the fires of Chicago and 
Boston, and got considerably scorched; 
but the eager hands of a host of friends 
promptly applied the ‘‘ greenback remedy,’ 
and the cure was so complete that the com- 
pany has been “better and stronger for it 
ever since.” So say the stockhoiders, who 
all smile and get good dividends; and so say 
the policyholders, who rest easy and s leep 
soundly. 








INSURANCE. 
ORCANIZED (853. 


WILLIAMSBURGH CITY 


FIRE INSURANCE CO., 


OF 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


- $250,000.00. 


SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT. 


Capttai - - 


January tst, 1877. 


—_—— 


ASSETS. 

Real Estaty....--....+. -..- e+ $74,433 84 
Loans on Bond and Mort- 

MAGO.....000.. oe eeeresseos + 270,100 00 
U.8. Bonds,......... eveceeseee 226,450 00 
Other Stocks and Bonds..... 118,210 00 
Loans on Stocks........... s+» 56,940 00 
Cash in Offices...... eoveceses - 5,702 61 

en Banks.....+++.. correo 48,917 20 


Premiums Receivable,,..... 
Interest Accrued.... 


38,237 87 
seseeoees 11,677 70 


Other Assets .......... -seeee 7,392 96 
——_—— $858,092 18 
LIABILITIES. 


Unadjusted Losses..,.,.....+ $17,254 78 
Renta of Offices, etc ........ 2,683 33 
$19,888 11 


Cash Assets over Liabilities......8838,204 07 


OFFICES: 
Cer. Broadway and First St. and 20 Court St., 
Brocklyn. 
Nos. 208 and 210 BROADWAY, New York. 


N. W. MESEROLE,Sec. EDMUND DRIGGS, Pres. 


F. H. WAY, Ass’t Sec. W. H. Brown, Ass’t Sec. 


COLUMBIA 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


JNO T. DOUGLASS, President. 


CAPITAL -« 2. s - $100,000 
ASSETS «© = + = = $6,037,404 
15,969 Policies in force, insuring $33,779,391 
J. M. Fox, Secretary. 

GEO. W. MANNING, Assistant Secretary. 

Epwin W. BRYANT, Vice-Pres’t and Actuary, 
BEN. WILLIAMS, Manager of Agencies, 
HOME OFFICE, ST.LOUIS Mo. 





‘CASH CAPITAL, 





Twenty-seventh Annual Statement 


OF THE 


AMERICAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 
S. E. Corner Fourth and Walnut Sts., 
for the Year Ending Dec. 31st, 1876. 
Income, 


Premiums received during the year.,...... $760,796 10 

Interest received from Investments and 
TORE 5 waa cp or! ine SO Le ener bY 
$1,047,052 39 

Disbursements. 

Life Losses and Endowments Paid........ $468,292 26 
Surrendered and Canceled Policies....... 169,168 95 
Traveling Agents and Commissions....... 58,144 77 
Salaries and Medical Examinations....... * 82,252 70 

United States and State Taxes and 
TRB CR lie bd ceswhise ces cesses cteeee so 14,460 61 
Printing, Advertising, Stamps, etc..,..... 23,267 82 
$760,587 11 

urplus Premiums returned to Insured 
and Dividends...........00....-eeee8 soveee 134,389 94 


Assets, Jan. Ist, 1877. 






Mortgages upon Real Estate............... $2,760,633 19 
Stocks and Bonds..... snaaeeens er 608.791 64 
Real Estate......00..c0 coccsccccee cooce «+e. 381,000 00 
Loans on Collateral, amply secured..... - 829,855 26 
Premium Notes, secured by policies...... 692,228 85 
Premiums in hands of Agents, secured 

by Bonds, less cost of collection..,...... 38,699 55 


Deferred semi-annual and quarterly pre- 
Mtumg, CStIMALON... .. coccocccecdecedverees 84,000 00 





Cash on handin Banks,......... edessereses 92,820 37 

Accrued interest to January Ist.....,..... 128,720 07 

25,111,248 93 

Detailed Statement of Stocks and 
Bonds. 

$100,000 State of Pennsylvania Loans, 6s, 3d )}33 

SEs sdrcies anten sete dhs exdaevndennatoh aS 

113,000 Minois County Bonds, 10s pee 23 

50,000 City of Columbus (0O.) 68........eeceeeeeee 33 

35,000 Jersey City (N. J.) 73 ....se.e0-.0e. Geoves :t 

35,000 City of St. Louis (MOo.) 68............-2000 ae 






29,000 Louisville (Ky.) 7S..........e+eese. 
25,000 Rochester City Water Bonds, 7s.. 
20,100 District of Columbia Bonds, 7s... 
20,000 Kankakee (Ill.) Schoo! Bonds, 10s 
23.500 American Steamship Bonds, 6s..,....... 
16,543 City of Philadelphia Warrants, 6s....... 
15,000 Mississippi State Warrants, 6s ... ....... 
15,000 City of Cape May (N. J.) Bonds, 7s. ..... 
10.000 City of Pittsburgh (Pa.) Bonds, 7s....... 
10,000 Williamsport (Pa.) Water Bonds, 8s..... 
10,000 City of Cleveland (O.) 6s.................. 
7,000 Pennsylvania Canal Co. Bonds, 6s 
200 shares Pennsylvania Railroad.. 
316 shares Corn Exchange National Bank., 
100 shares Commercial National Bank...... 
166 shares Union National Bank.. . 
22 shares Consolidational National Bank.. 
500 shares Centennial Exposition............ 

4 shares Military Academy, Chester, Pa.. 


TRUSTEES. 
George W. Hill, Alezander G. Cattell, 
George Nugent, Isaac Hazlehurst, . 
James Pollock, G. H. Eldridge, 
Wm. J Howard, John M. Chestnut, 
Albert C. Roberts, Robert C. Geddes, 
Philip B. Mingle, Charles G, Robeson 
John 8. Wilson. 


Oo eereesenneeeeee 


BME GUM asciscsrsenepensanens 


cost 
MAR 








GEORGE W. HILL, President. 

GEORGE NUGENT, Vice-President. 

JOHN C, SIMS, Actuary. 

JOHN S.WILSON, Secretary and Treasurer. 
J.G. HAMMER, Assistant Secretary. 
JOHN F. BIRD, M. D., Medical Examiner, 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE Co., 


OFFICES 


100 and 102 Broadway, N. Y., 


COR. COURT AND MONTAGUE STS. 
and 


106 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN. 


Cash Capital........::+ssccee-+s.+++.81,000,000 00 





Guaranty Surpius Fund..........0.0. 386,000 00 
Special Reserve Fund,,.,.....cecsers 386,000 00 
Reserve for Reinsurance.,........... 930,107 84 


Undivided Surplus, held for all 


claims againsttheCompany... 337,977 23 





Total Assets, January 10th, 1877.....83,040,085 07 


GEO. T. HOPE, Pres, H. H. LAMPORT, Vice-Pres. 

CYRUS PECK, Sec. B.C. TOWNSEND, Sec., A.D. 

A.M.KIRBY,Sec.,L.D. JOHN K. OAKLEY, Gen. Ag't. 
Cc. H. DUTCHER, Sec. Brooklyn Dept. 





1825. 1877. 


THE PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE CoO., 
OF PHILADELPHIA. 


- $400,000.00 
ASSETS, - -  - £,655,717.20 


wm. G. Ongwart, o¢ c. ~JouN D: BEBUX. Pres. 
THOMSON, Ass 





UNIVERSAL LIFE INSURANCE : 60., 


17 and 19 Warren St... New Y¥ 





Fm os ‘an, 1st, 1876......... eves’ oo sreecee one 
Surplu: “ 4 <iperees 667,453 
Pieticka much less than in ye companies. 


WM. WALKER, President. 


LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
GLOBE INSURANGE CO, 


ASSETS, 


$28,425,160 92. 


45 William Street. 


NIGKERBOCGKE 


LIFE INS. CO., 
239 BROADWAY, New York. 


Assets - - $8,000,000 
Surplus, over - - - 1,000,000 
SAVINGS BANK POLICIES 


A SPECIALTY. 


JOHN A NICHOLS, President, 
GEO. F. SNIFFEN, Secretary. 
CHAS. M. HIBBARD, Actuary. 
EB. W. DERBY, M.D., Con. Phy’n. 
HENRY W, JOHNSON, Counsel. 
JOHN F COLLINS, Man. of Agencies. 
JOHN F. NICHOLS, Cashier. 











ESTABLISHED A. D. 1850. 
THE 


MANHATTAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OF NEW YORK. 


ABSCESS, OVET... 6.505000 seeeeesscees:910,000,000, 
Surplus, nearly................. +. 2,000,000. 
The assets are good for their full face. No deduc- 


tion is necessary on account of depreciation from any 
cause. 


Examine the Plans and Rates of this Company. 
HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. Y, WEMPLE, Vice-President 
J. L. HALSEY, Secretary. 


8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE and H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Sec’s. 


FIFTY-FIRST 
ANNUAL STATEMENT 





OF THE 


PENNSYLVANIA 


FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Bonds and mortgages, being all first mort- 

gages on improved property................ $461,907 00 
Philadelphia City loan... ..........-..+-- eee. 186,216 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 


BED COLMNOE, ooo cnncccnccancronégunatats 15,500 00 
Philadelphia, Wilmington, and Baltimore 

I IO on iis os ans cennsetee eeeee 10,400 00 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan.............. 49,880 00 
Philadelphia and Reading Railroad Co.loan 19,500 00 
Delaware Railroad Co. loan............-...0+. 15,000 00 


Philadelphia and Erie Railroad Co. loan...., 25,750 00 
North Pennsylvania Railroad Co. loan...... 48,200 00 
Harrisburg, Portsmouth, Mount Joy, and 

Lancaster Railroad Co. loan. 
Lehigh Valley Railroad Co. Joan.... ......... 59,950. 00 
Elmira and Williamsport Railroad Co. loan. 26,000 00 
West Jersey Railroad Co. loam.............. 
Pennsylvania and New York Railroad Co. 

ROM, LEE) oSideds tule spadbicrdant seeeeeee 26,160 00 
United Canal and Railroad Co. ‘joan. seceesee 62,400 00 
Southern Central Railroad Co. of ‘New 

Wowk - 20008. oss di Sceessseed ccdsuls eseeee 20,400 00 
American Steamship Co. BOOM"... sssbs 08 eee 12,600 00 
Schuylkill Navigation Co. loan..... eorsese 14,636 00 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Co. loan... ... 49,325 00 


Chesapeake and Delaware Canal Co. loan ._ 8,600 00 
Delaware Division Canal Co. loan.,,,..... 19,600 60 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and Tron 

Cb) Toate si .08 0.82 005805 12,000 00 
United States loans... 45,100 00 
Pennsylvania State loan 21,400 00 





Harrisburg City Sixes loan..........sesecee---- 18,360 00 
St. Louis City Sixes loan..... sesteeesersesees 20,000 00 
Delaware State Sixes loan.. cocccesecccce Shen OO 
Camden County Sixes loan.. cosrecses 15,300 00 
Cincinnati City loan...-....... seeceee seeseess 63,400 00 
Pittsburgh City loan.... 








Newark City loan.... ....... one canes Cte 22,600 00 
Philadelphia Bank stock..........,... eaceee 24,790 00 
United States Centennial stock.....,.,... 750 00 
Manayunk Gas Co. stock...... 

Real Estate.. 09.900 :1meee Geeen es boon eps 





Accrued Interest... shieeso'e dvissccncosccoiiestee |) DRMAD ES 
Loans on Collaterals........,..scessee-+s2+¢0, 5,000 00 
Cash in Managers’ hands.....,,.........+00++. 58,310 44 
Cash in office and banki:.......01...+0++ coves 22,502 11 





$1,655,717 20 


WM. G. CROWELL, 


Secretary. 





| sI<TEENTH ANNUAL STATEMENT 


EQUITABLE 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY: 


OF THE UNITED STATS, 
NO. 120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
for the Year Ending Dec. 81st, 1875. 


Net assets, Jan 1st, 1875........0000000eese00eG2hy700,008 TA 


INCOME. 
Premiums,......00..+++.97,990,091 39 


Interest and rents...... 1,571,894 69 9,571,886 08 





TOU). ..cccccccccccccscccccccccccccsccccnGOh OOD OS 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Claims by death and 
matured endow- 
MENtS,..........006 ..83,856,311 9B 

Dividends, surrender 
values, and annuities 2,978,799 69 

7,000 00 


Dividend on capital.... 
State, 





$6,629,289 96 
Net assets, Dec. 31st, 1875... .......+++.827,677,63 


ASSETS. 

Bonds and mortgages.$17,085,961 88 
Real estate in New 

York and Boston and 

purchased under 

foreclosure........... 5,080,484 55 
United States stocks 

and stocks authorized 

by the laws of the 


State of New York.. 4,332,442 96 
State stocks....-....... 31,300 00 
Loans secured by 
United States and 
State Municipa 
DONGS ....ccce..cevceee 54,320 00 
Commuted commis- 
BE 0s necanssstests 87,082 18 
Cash on hand, in banks, 
and other deposita- 
ries on interest....... 868,639 61 
Balance of agents’ ac- 
counts...... seecesecee. 287,409 70 $27,677,630 
Market value of stocks 
over cost value....... 212,698 13 
interest and rents due 
and accrued......... 250,975 71 
Premiums due and in 
transit............ ..«- 185,208 00 
Deferred premiums... 712,576 0O— 1,458 


———— 

Total assets Dec. 31st, 1875.8239,039,089 70 
Total abilities, including reserve 
for reinsurance of existing poli- 


CIOS. acces cocescccteeeererranaccess 


24,523,170 


Total surplus te policyhold- 
OTB... .cccccccerrecee costeveteceee 94,515,919 49 
New business in 
1875, 8583 
policies, assur- 
ics onereees<taee $30,538,017 
Outstanding 
risks..............178,632,686 
From the undivided surplus of $4,515,919.42 th 
society has declared a reversionary dividend, avail- 
able on settlement of next annual premium, to par- 
ticipating policies, proportionate to their contribu. 
tion to surplus. 
The cash value of such reversion may be used in 
settlement of premium if the policyholder so elect. 
The valuation of the policies outstanding has been 
madeon the American Experience Table according 
to the legal standard of the State of New York. 
W. PHILLIPS, 
#e. G. VAN Ci8E, 
We, the undersigned, have personally examined in 
detall the assets, ts, nd busi of the so- 
ciety and compared the result with the foregoing 
statement, which we hereby certify to be correct. 


} Actuaries. 








BENNINGTON F. RANDOLPH, | of the Comers 
JAMES M. HALSTED, 

HBNRY 8. TERBELL, Oct. 
PARKER HANDY, nate era anottnte 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS, at the close of the 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 


HENRY B. HYDE. JOHN A. STEWART, 
GEORGE T. ADEE. JOHN D. JONES, 
GEORGE D.MORGAN. HENRYM.ALEXANDER 
WILLIAM G. LAMBERT. BENJ. WILLIAMSON, 
HENRY A.HURLBUT. ROBERT L. KENNEY. 
HENRY G. MARQUAND. WILLIAM WALKER. 
JAMES LOW. HENRY DAY. 

JOHN AUCHINCLOSS. JOSEPH SELIGMAN. 
HENRY F.SPAULDING.BENJAMIN E. BATES, 
JAMES W. ALEXANDER.ASHBEL GREEN. 
HENRY S.TERBELL. WAYMAN CROW. 
CHARLES J.MARTIN. STEPHEN H. PHILLIPS 
THOMAS 8. YOUNG. THOMAS A. BIDDLE. 
THOMAS A. CUMMINS. THEODORE CUYLER. 


ROBERT BLISS. CYRUS W. FIELD. 
WILLIAM H. FOGG. GEORGE H. STUART. 
DANIEL D. LORD. JOHN J. DONALDSON. 


JAMES M.HALSTED. GEORGE G. KELLOGG. 
HORACE PORTER, SAMUEL W. TORRBY. 
SIMEON FITCH. SAMUEL HOLMES 

ED. W. LAMBERT, M.D. J. F. NAVARRO 
BENNINGTON F, RAN- W. WHITEWRIGHT, Jz 


JOHN J. M’COOK. 
THEODORE WESTON. 
ALEXANDER P. IRVIN 
PARKER HARDY. D. HENRY SMITH. 
JOHN SLOANE. 


HENBY B. HYDE, President’ 


JAMES W. ALEXANDER, Vice-President. 
SAMUEL BORROWE. Secretary. © f-¢ 
WILLIAM ALEXANDER, Acé’t Secretary. 
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HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF NEW YORK. 


OFFICE, No. 135 BROADWAY. 
FORTY-SEVENTH SEMI-ANNUAL STATEMENT, 


Showing the Condition of the Company on the first day of 
JANUARY, 1877. 


CASH CAPITAL, -°- - * =: = 
Reserve for Re-Insurance - = 


Reserve for Unpaid Losses and Dividends - - - ° 
Net Surplus * * * = - - = 


TOTAL ASSETS, - - = 


= so = e e = $3,000,000 oo 
1,858,464 68 
243,402 24 


1,002,783 90 
$6,104,650 82 








SUMMARY OF ASSETS. 


Cash im Bamba .... coccccsccccccsecccoccncs$steccesseoceccess 
Bonds and Mortgages, being first lien pan Real Estate, (worth $4,894,000.00). 


United States Stocks (harkes VA@lUG),.......-0008 
Bank Stocks, cakes 
State and City Bonds, * 


Balance in hands of Agents.. 
Real Estate 


eee eeeeeeeeeestetenee 


Premiums due and uncollected on Policies issued at this ORC... .secceeeeceeereees eocccccccces 


tee Ceeeceeweteseesesereesees 


c08dccee Sboccsededcose 
Loans on Stocks, payable on demand (market value of Securities $700,379.00). 
Interest due on 1st January, 1877..........008 eccceccccccees 


.. $342,311 22 
2,011,453 00 
2,517,625 00 
286,602 50 
185,433 00 
519,681 35 
72,997 65 
153,416 65 
6.800 19 
8,330 26 








Prerrererre titi) 


Total,,.,.... OPTI rrr +..+-$6,104,650 SZ 
LIABILITIES. 

Claims for Losses outstanding on ist January, 1877........... eeekdis jibtiwake pedaeudsssudasdausatante - $242,027 24 

Dividends unpaid......... OO: concent teeereeseseeet tes PPrrTTi tierra 1,375 00 

TOtal.....ceccccscccesccscccseees PTITTITITITTLIL TLL errr $243,403 24 


J. H. WASHBURN, Secretary. 


T. B. GREENE, {Ass’t Secretaries. 
Cc. K. FRANCIS,> 


CHAS. J. MARTIN, President. 
A. F. WILLMARTH, Vice-President. 
D. A. HEALD, 2d Vice-President. 


—_— 


A Dividend of FIVE PER CENT. has been declared, payable on and after MONDAY, the 22d of January, 


until which day the transfer books are closed. 
NEw YoRK, 18th January, 1877. 





FARRAGUT 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


No. 346 BROADWAY, 


BRANCH OFFICE NO. 61 LIBERTY STREET, N. Y, te 


New YorK, January Ist, 1877. 








Capital «+--8200, eee ge 
Re ngarance Reserve - 61,7 435 4 
Net Surplu _180 ,176 34 
Total Assets... ...........ccsceceeees $441, S89 SS 
Unsettled Losses................008++ 7,650 00 


JANUARY 9th, 1877. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS have this @ay de- 
clared a semi-annual dividend of FIVE Per CENT. 
Also an extra dividend of Two AND ON E-HALF PER 
CENT., payable on demand. 


SAMUEL DARBEE, Secretary. 


ROYAL 


Insurance Company 
or 
LIVERPOOL AND LONDON. 


CAPITAL, + = $10,000,000 Gold. 
TOTAL ASSETS. - = = $18,009,429 05 
ASSETS IN U.8 <= = $2,500,000 00 


Head Office for Metropolitan District, 
56 WALL STREET. 


THE 


MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE CO., 


OF NEW YORK, 


144 & 146 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK, 


F. S. WINSTON, President. 


ASSETS OVER 


$78,000,000. 








RICHARD A. McCURDY, 
Vice-President, 


J. M. Sruanr, Secretary, 
W.H. .Banrierz, Actuary, 





United States Life Insurance Co., 


id 
Nes. 361, goa. 24. and 264 Broadway 


INCORPORATED 1850. 

CASH ASSETS $4,422,636 68. 
The principal features of tt this epeay are ABSO- 
LUTE SECURITY, ECONOMICAL ANAGEMENT, 
ad LIBERALITY TO THE INSURE 


All Forms of LAfe ana Endowment Polictes Issued. 





OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 
MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY. 


New YORK, January 24th, 1876. 

The Trustees, n Conformity to the Charter of the Oom- 
} pany, submit the following Statement of its af- 
| *atrs on the 31st December, 1875: 
Premiums recei o Risks from 

ist January, Hy. te to tat De ber, 1875. $6,840,021 88 
Premiums on 
\suneauanenaningeatiinmens, bedegecs 25,30 
No Policies have been issued a Life 

Risks, nor upon Fire disconnected with 


Premi arked off rom January, 
1875, 40 Bist December, igs, wt Janus eoes 96,128,134 68 68 


Lneslndpinatnnstna indhamuaiineite ii. $2,712,068 05 
Returns of Premiums and Expenses....... $1,217,47728 


Tung ee aiabors acme, 


, Bank, and other Stocks. 4,940) 
qoane cabana by stocks and otherwise... as 27K) 
Bstate and Bonds and Mo 08.... 267,000 
Interest and sundry notes and ueer 93 
Premium Notes and Reosivabie...... 50 
corisbenk ee ee 8 
Total Amount of Assets......... $26,019,940 82 83 


interest on the outstan certifi 
od EDGE Cont, tates on tne cnastsiing enrtitettes or thet 
legal representatives om and after Tuesday, the First 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1872 
‘will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or 
theirlegal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the 
First of February next, from which date all interest 
thereon willcease. The certificates to be produced at 
the time of payment and canceled. Upon certifi. 
eateswhich were issued for gold premiums the pay- 
ment of interest and redemption will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
Bist December, 1975, for which certificates will be 





5: D. JONES, 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H, MOORE, 24 Vice-President. 





THIRTY-ONE YEARS OF Geass BUSINESS. 


THE 


NEW YORK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 


346 and 348 Broadway, New York. 


PURELY MUTUAL. DIVIDENDS ANNUALLY. 
Assets, Over THIRTY-ONE MILLION Dollars. 


cemenpencee patentee 


INCOME EIGHT MILLION DOLLARS YEARLY. 


ae 


This Company Issues all Desirable Forms of Life Insurance, on Practica 
Plans and most Favorable Terms: 


ORDINARY LIFE POLICIES, 
LIMITED PAYMENT LIFE POLICIES, 
ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, and 
TONTINE INVESTMENT POLICIES. 





——— Qe 

TRUSTEES: 
MORRIS FRANKLIN, WM. H. APPLETON, WILLIAM A. BOOTH, HENRY BOWERS 
DAVID DOWS, ROBERT B. COLLINS, H. B. CLAFLIN, EDWIN MARTIN, 
ISAAC C. KENDALL, WILLIAM BARTON, J. ¥. SEYMOUR, JOHN M. FURMAN 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, LOOMIS L. WHITE, Cc. R. BOGERT, M.D., WILLIAM H. BEERS 


JOHN MAIRS, CHAS. WRIGHT, M.D., 


WILLIAM H. BEERS, 


Vice-President and Actuary. 


GEORGE A. OSGOOD 


MORRIS FRANKLIN, 


President. 





The New York Life Insurance Company If you want Life Insurance, investigate’ 
completed its thirty-first year January 1st, | the claims of this Company to your confi- 
1876. At that time its HISTORY AND CON- | dence and support, as its systems are based 
DITION were, in brief and in round num- | upon and consistent with best business 
bers, as follows: principles, and are famous for their com- 
Number of Policies Issued......... 118,000 — adaptability to the requirements of 
Premium Receipts............2+++ $62,000,000 | “© 88e- 

Death-Claims Paid...............0 14,000,000 
Dividends and Returned Premiums THE NON-FORFEITURE SYSTEM, 

PU bd scadelbasg caccsdegcaenpaya 19,000,000 originated by this Company in 1860, hie 
Number of Policies in Force....... 45,000 been adopted by every company in the 
Total Amount Insured............ $126,000,000 | United States, and its 
Cash Assets.......0ccccccseccccees 31,000,000 - 

Surplus, Company’s Standard...... 2,500,000 “TONTINE 

= Ronee tens, (A INVESTMENT 
Business, 1875. POLICY” 
New Policies Insured..........%..- 7,000. F f 
Amount Insured.............+.02 $22,000,000 has received the unqualified endorsement 
of distinguished actuaries and the approva 

TEUUME POONER s Soc cccccccscccccecces 8,000,000 7 2 
heed! iwmnese of the ablest business men. It combines, 

interest remrrerarespesnssesey "aor in one form, the greatest number of advan 

Death-Claims Paid....... Rcaehmasked - 1,525,000 tages obtainable in a Life Insurance Policy. 

Dividends and Returned Premiums It appeals at once to the intelligence of all 

Lo RPS ee aes Al Op Cape 2,500,000 | who understand the principles and practice 
Increase in Assets..........s0++00 - 3,300,000 | of Life Insurance. 

——_— 


ALL}POLICIES, WHETHER ON LIFE OR ENDOWMENT TABLES, ARE SUBJECT TO NO HIGHER 
CHARGE (IN Premium Rates in taking the ‘‘Tontine Investment’? form. THE 
BENEFITS OF THIS KIND OF LIFE INSURANCE ARE CONDITIONED UPON THE POLICY BEING CON- 
TINUED FOR A CERTAIN SPECIFIED TERM, OR SELECTED Tontine Period or Ten, Fifteen 
on Twenty Years. 

Two things most desired in Life Insurance are the CERTAINTY OF PROTECTION IN EARLY 
DEATH AND PROFIT IN LONG LIFE. These are united in the “‘ Tontine Investment Policy” of the 
New York Lirs Insurance Company, 


WANTED! 


Men of character and energy as Agents, with whom the 
Company will make the most liberal arrangements consist 
ent with a safe conduct of business. 

Persons engaged regularly in other occupations, who 
may yet have a portion of time at their disposal, which they 
destre to utilize, are also invited to respond to this notice. 

Application may be made, either in person or by letter, 


to the — 
HOME OFFICE 
| OF THE 
NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Nos. 346 and 348 Broadway, 


NEW YORK. 
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farm and Garden, 
NEW GOOSEBERRIES. 


BY R. H. HAINES, 


A NUMBER of new yarieties of this fruit have 
made .their. appearance within the last few 
years, ome of which are receiving a cordial 
welcome and* are greatly appreciated. It is 
not necessary here to call up the shades of the 
departed English varieties that formerly 
afflicted our gardens, as we are nearly all fa- 
miliar with their appearance, as,covered with. 
mildew, they were acéuatemedto resist the at- 
tacks of man as completely as if elothed inva 
coat of mail. Their day has passed. Our 
climate’ is not suited ‘to ‘them and they are 
rapidly disappearing fromourland. We would 
perhaps even mourn their departure, were it 
not that now other varieties of native origin 
have made their appearance—varieties that 


possess largely the good qualities without the. 


defects of their Evglish cousins. 

The Downing.—This is perhaps the most 
popular of any of the American varieties, 
though there are others that have been more 
widely disseminated, though much ‘inferior in 
size and appearance. The berries of the Down- 
ing Gooseberry are of a bright green color, of 
good quality, and in every way desirable for 
private gardens. The fruit is quite large— 
nearly equaling in size the English varieties as 
usually grown; but are not affected by mildew. 
The branches of the Downing are stout and 
well represented with thorns. It is a saying 
that “the sweetest roses have the most thorns,” 
and the same rule seems to apply very well to 
this variety—at least, so far as regards the 
quality of the fruit. 

Smith’s Improved.—This is a native of Ver- 
mont and is possessed of all the hardiness 
which a plant natural to that locality would be 
likely to have. In habits of growth it is 
strong and vigorous, and when well cared for 
will yield bountiful crops of fruit. The 
brancbes have the usual supply of thorns; but 
these thorns, however, are not to be feared, as 
any one possessing a pair of thick gloves will 
be able to rob the bushes of their fruit with 
ease, and with a feeling of real satisfaction at 
the harmless trick that he is playing upon 
them. The berries are of large size, pale 
green in color, becoming a pale yellow when 
fully ripe, and. are free from mildew. The 
Smith’s Improved will be found particularly de- 
sirable as a table fruit, as the thinness of the 
skin, fine appearance, and good quality of the 
berries finely adapt it to this purpose. 

Those who have never seen these varieties in 
their perfection, or tasted the fruit when thor- 
oughly ripe and well cooled on ice, can hardly 
comprehend the pleasure that may be derived 
in possessing them. It will add greatly to the 
wie of nearly every garden if the Gooseberry 
is allowed to occupy a small plot of ground, to 
unfold its riches, They are easily grown, if set 
out early in the spring, keeping them free 
afterward from weeds, either by cultivation or 
mulching. There are many kinds offered ; some 
almost worthless or spurious. But if the proper 
selection is made and genuine kinds obtained 
then the grower ‘will -have a rich feast each 
year for many years in succession, and will be 
well repaid by the pleasures that he will re- 
ceive. 

MALDEN-ONHE-HUDGON, | = 4 





AMERICAN ATTAR OF ROSES. 


AnD why not? The prairie rose is deficient 
n perfume and it will yield no essential oil; 
but we have an abundance of roses which 
yield the richest perfume. The Pacific Rural 
Press says: 


‘*We have had notes from our readers con- 
cerning the practicability of turning our splen- 
did growth of roses to the precious otto, or 
attar, which in its puré state is worth in com- 
merce from three to six times its weight in 
gold. Whether the leaves have enough of oil 
in them to pay we are not aware; but, as the 
subject is thought of, the following informa- 
tion from the Scientific American will be inter- 
esting: 

**¢The most delicious of all perfumed egseu- 
ces is obtained by the simple distillation of 
rose leaves. The most favorable eountry for 
the production of the most) highly-scented 
roses is the middle of European Turkey, at the 
base of the southern slope of the Balkan Moun- 
taine, where the roses aré grown in localities 


where they are protected against alt winds ex- 


cept from the south; and. the flowers. thus at- 
tain a luxuriance in perfume and in growth,.as 
well a3 in size, of which those who have not 
visited these regions can hardly form any idea. 

“¢The town of “Kezanlik, situated in the 
province of that name, is the center of the field 
of cultivation and distillation ‘of the rose 


lea pier Ppl gathered all Sverthe | 


provinee, abi iles hongy and*is wat- 


tered by the River Thungha and «the many~ 


mountain streams. which discharge into the 
same, furnishing the water necessary for the 


distillation. To give an idea of the extent to 
which this industry has attained we need only 
say that there are in that province 128 different 
villages, of which the inhabitants are all em- 
ployed in the culture of the beautiful flowers 
These all live in peace together—Turks and 
Christians ; and they prosper, having become 
wise by experience, finding that itis better to 
work than to waste time in religious or political 
quarrels. . 

“*¢ Almost all the country is occupied by rose 
plantations, and only a comparatively small 
portion is devoted to raising rye and barley, for 
the subsistence of the inhabitants and their 
cattle. The rose grows best on those parts of 
the slope where the sun shines most and which 
is the least northern in exposure. A light soil 
ig best; and the planting is done during spring 
and autumn, in parallel ditches, three inches 
deep and five feet apart. In these ditches 
shoots from old rose trees arelaid. They must, 
however, not be cut from the tree, but torn off, 
so that each shoot has some portion of the 
root or bark of the root adherent. They are 
then covered with earth, mixed with a little 
manure. If the land is horizontal and a mount- 
ain-stream can be diverted so as to inundate it, 
this is done, so as to hastenthe growth. At the 
end of six months shoots are seen coming up 
all along the furrows, and at the end of one 
year these shoots are three or four feet high, 
forming regular hedges. At the end of the 
second year roses appear; but not in sufficient 
abundance for them to be gathered. The 
gathering is commenced in the third year, after 
which they produce largely, the hedges being 
at the end of five years six feet high. The 
bushes produce flowers until fifteen years old, 
when the field is worn out and must be plowed 
up, They do not prune the rose-bushes at all, 
as we do; but they cut off every year, in the 
late.fall or winter, the dead branches. The 
great harvest commences about May 15th and 
lasts vntil June 5th or 10th. The gathering is 
done daily, in the morning before sunrise, and 
the distillation is finished before 12 noon, so as 
to have the benefit of all the freshness of the 
flowers, which is at once driven off by the heat 
of the day. In hot seasons the roses open 
more rapidly and the crop may last but for ten 
days ; but in wet, cooler seasons the progress 
is slower and the crop may last for twenty-five 
days. But then the daily harvest is smaller in 
proportion, so that the final result is about the 
same. However, cool, slow weather is pre- 
ferred, as it eases the daily labor. 

‘The stills are of the roughest kind and 
small. They hold from 200 to 240 pints of 
water, and are carried to the rose-bushes to be 
filled. To 20 pounds of rose leaves 160 pints 
of water are added; and the whole is distilled 
at a gentle heat until 20 pints of water are dis- 
tilled off. This quantity contains nearly all 
the perfume of the leaves, which are then 
thrown away with the remaining water; and 
the still is again filled with 20 pounds of leaves 
and 160 pints of water. This operation is re- 
peated until all the leaves have been used. The 
water thus distilled off is a strong rose-water ; 
and the result of eight or ten distillations is 
put in a still and submitted to a second distil- 
lation, when a stronger rose-water is obtained 
—so strong, indeed, that it is unable to contain 
the essence in solution, and the latter floats on 
the top of the water. Experience has shown 
that for every ounce of attar of roses 3,000 
pounds of rose leaves are required. 

‘**The total yearly production of eight dis- 
tricts, into which the 160 villages of the pro- 
vince of Kezanlik are divided,is,on an aver- 
age, 3,500 pounds of attar of roses, of which 
the district in which the capital is situated pro- 
duces half. Some years ago, however, the 
bushes were exceptionally prolific. Thus in 
1866 6,000 pounds were produced ; but in 1872 
only 1,700 pounds could be obtained. We 
ought to add that every rose farmer has his 
own still for producing attar of roses imme- 
diately after picking the flowers; and thou- 
sands of industrious workers are thus occu- 
pied, earning in a single short period of twenty 
days the products of a year’s labor in prepar- 
ing the soil, planting, and taking care of the 
growing plants. When the distillation is over, 
the farmers come from all parts of the prov- 
inces to the capital, to sell their products, those 
who have large quantities selling directly in 
the great commercial centers, such as Constan- 
tinople. and Adrianople. At present, how- 
ever, an enterprising firm in, Kezanlik, consid- 
ering the delay to which the trade with the 
last-named cities is subject and the chances 
of adulteration, have established a depot in 
Paris, France, from which this delicate and ex- 
pensive perfume is now distributed over Eu- 
rope and all the world.’ ”’ 





THE SHAG-BARK. 


A CORRESPONDENT of The Cultivator says: 
“*Bome years ago ity pea D 
/ grounds early-in‘Novemtber 4 eouple of y: 

hickories, or what.are more commonly known 
as shag-bark walnuts. The trées when removed 








were ‘small—not more than half an inch in 


| planting and harvesting the crop, ‘allowing one- 









diameter in the largest part; and they were re- 
moved from a mountain soil, where talco-mica- 
ceous slate formed the basis of a limestone 
valley. These trees were set more tovadd to 
the variety on our grounds and to test their 
capacity of endurance in removal than for any 
other object; for, taking the size of the trees 
and my time of life into account, there was then 
but a faint prospect of my living to see them 
produce fruit. Time passed on, however, and 
the trees grew, not rapidly, but surely and firm- 
ly, as all heavy-wooded trees will grow; and, to 
my surprise and satisfaction, [ found specimens 
of their fruit scattered under their branches, 
and since that time they have been annual 
bearers, one of them producing half a bushel 
of nuts the past season. 

‘‘T have been induced to state the foregoing 
facts for the reasons that the fondness for hick- 
ory nuts, especially with children, is almost 
universal; and because almost every one who 
has a gardev-spot can raise them at much less 
labor than to range the fields and mountains 
for an uncertain supply.” 

“The only difficulty in transplanting the 
tree arises from its having a tap-root, descend- 
ing far into the ground, with a scarcity of side 
roots; an objection which may be remedied 
by removing the trees when small, so that a 
large portion of this root can be saved. If the 
lower point of the root is lost, no material in- 
jury will follow, provided what few side roots 
the young tree has are properly saved and 
placed in the soil where the tree is to grow. 
Mulching the ground, to keep an even tempera- 
ture .and moisture, will be highly bene- 
ficial. 

‘Emerson, in his * Trees of Massachusettes,’ 
recommends planting the nuts where the trees 
are to remain, as an appropriate remedy for 
this tap-root objection, and it is probably a 
good one; and he further says, on the author- 
ity of Michaux, that the nuts, previous to sow- 
ing, should be germinated in boxes in the cel- 
lar, the earth being kept moist, and should be 
sown plentifully, to avoid failures. At what 
time they are to be put in the box of earth 
peither of our authors informs us; but I pre- 
sume as soon as gathered, as drying would be 
likely to destroy the vitality of many of them, 
or, at least, todelay their germination. This is 
probably the only feasible plan where planta- 
tions are to be made; but for the comparatively 
few for the orchard I should prefer using the 
more care and transplanting. The hickory can 
be improved by cultivation and by grafting, like 
other fruit. This operation should be per- 
formed early in the season, and great care used 
in splitting the bark, which is more safely done 
by slitting it down with a sharp knife before 





the wood is split. W. Bacon. 
“ BERKSHIRE COUNTY, MASS.” 
THE SUGAR BEET. 





A CORRESPONDENT of Coleman’s Rural World 
eays: 

“The sugar beets tested at Chatsworth, in 
Northern Illinois, where four hundred acres 
were planted in 1866, showed that they con- 
tained twelve and 4 half per cent. of saccharive 
matter, while a fair average in France is eleven 
and a half percent. In Germany as high as 
thirteen per cent, is obtained ;, but the superior- 
ity of the yield is to be attributed to the greater 
care used in the selection of the seed, and the 
legislative acts of the government, which makes 
it to the interest of the cultivator to produce a 
beet rich in sugar, rather than to increase the 
quantity grown per acre. 

‘* As to the quality of sugar made from the 
beet, it has been ascertained that, if properly 
refined, it cannot be distinguished from the best 
cane sugar, either by taste, appearance, or 
chemical analysis. In Germany refined loaf 
sugar is produced directly from the beet. Since 
1840 the percentage of the yield of juice has, by 
the aid of chemistry and improved mechanical 
appliances, been greatly increased, so that as 
much sugar is now made from twelve tons of 
beets as was formerly made from eighteen. In 
Austro-Hungary twelve to fourteen tons of 
sugar beets are produced per acre, yielding an 
average of thirteen per cent. of.sugar. In 
France the yalue of the pulp. for feeding pur- 
poses, after the juice is extracted: (especially 
for making beef), is from $2.75 to $3 per ton at 
the manufactories. It is estimated to be worth, 
for feeding purposes, one-third as much as the 
best hay. 

“The cost of raising the crop is said not to 
exceed that of broom-corn orsorghum. It.is 
estimated that one hand can attend to six acres 
properly during the four months required for 


half the time named for other duties: The. 
White Silesian avd the German Imperial beets; 
are the best varieties, the latter variety being, 
said to contain thirteen and a half per ‘cent. of 
sugar, The most successful beet production } 
for sugar is said to haye beemattained’ where. 
the drills were, sixteen inches apart and the 
plants six.inches apart in the drills, on fertile 





yoam.soil.”” ad 





DAPHNE INDICA. 


THERE are few flowers in cultivation more 
fragrant than this one ; and, although a plant 


which is easily propagated and under proper 
conditions thriving luxuriantly, it is not so 


often seenin greenhouses as one would natur- 
ally suppose, considering its being a general 
favorite among plant-growers. It is one of 
those plants which is often seen in a lingering 
or dying condition when placed in a general 
collection of plants, and water is given it as it 
happens, and not when it requires it. Being a 
sparsely-rooting plant, it has to be cautiously 
supplied with water and not overpotted, as is 
generally the case. Cuttings struck in the 
spring and put into small pots and placed in a 
warm greenhouse temperature soon make new 
growths, which should be pinched when they 
have grown a few inches, so as to induce a 
busby and well-branched foundation for the 
future plant. When they have made roots suf- 
ficient to fill the pots they are in, shift into pots 
one or two sizes larger and place out of doors 
during summer,in a position where they can 
get plenty of light, but not too much sun. The 
soil about their roots must be kept moderately 
dry, but not sufficient to allow the young 
growths to wilt. During the suinmer they will 
set their flower-buds at the extremities of the 
newly-made growths. After they are well set 
the plants may be kept cool, if required to 
flower late in the winter; but, if wanted for 
early flowering, they will require to be placed 
in a warm house and the flowers forced open. 
When cutting the flowers, care should be taken 
not to cut 80 far down the stem as to cut off 
the wood-buds, as they do not push buds free- 
ly from the old wood. There are two varieties 
fn cultivation—Daphne Indica alba and rubra— 
the difference being that the color of the lat- 
ter is amuch deeper red than the other. They 
are equally fragrant. They were introduced 
from China.—M. Minton, in ‘ Country Gentle- 
man,”? 
a 


A LAWYER'S FARM. 


THE Rutland Herald gives the following de- 
scription of the farm of Mr. Evarts, in Vermont: 

“ The farm of William M. Evarts contains be- 
tween seven and eight hundred acres, seventy 
head of cattle, including twenty cows, three 
yoke of oxen, averaging 4,000 pounds per yoke, 
fifteen calves, a three-yeir-old Durham bull 
(splendid specimen of that famous breed), a 
fine Jersey bull, and other young cattle, all of 
which show care and skill in handling and feed- 
ing. There are 200 sheep on the farm, many of 
them being superior animals. Of horses and 
colts there are sixteen ; one span as smooth and 
active as colts, aged one twenty-five and one 
twenty-six, showing that generous feeding and 
careful usage are strong incentives to longevity. 
Several spans of young horses show good 
blood. Mr. Evarts has his best pair of horses 





in New York, no doubt competing as far as he: 


may with Bonner and other horse fanciers in 
that. city. Last, but not least, come the swine, 
twenty-five in number. Brick from the old 
Baptist church, bought by Mr. Evarts, fur- 
nished material forthe walls of a new and con 

venient piggery, and the interior was finished 
with due regard to neatness, ease of feeding, 
and comfort to the inmates. One breeding 
boar, imported from Lancashire, Eng., is as 
near a perfect type of the hog as we have ever 
seen. The products of the farm average 200 
tons of hay yearly. This year 2,200 bushels of 
corn were raised on twenty acres, besides sever- 
al acres to fodder fed to cows in the fall. Oats 
and roots of various kinds are largely raised.” 


— 





A NEW USE FOR TOMATOES. 


“I PLANTED a peach orchard,’ writes M. Si- 
roy, of the Society of Horticulture, Vaiparaiso, 
“and the trees grew well and strongly. They 
had but just commenced to bud when they 
were invaded by the curculio (pu/gon), which 
insects were followed, as frequently happens, 
by ants. Having cut some tomatoes, the idea 
occurred to me that by placing some.of the 
leaves around the trunks and branches of the 
peach trees I might preserve them from the 
rays of the sun, which were very powerful. 
My surprise was great, upon the following day, 
to find the trees entirely free from their ene- 
mnies, not one remaining, except here and there 
where a curled leaf prevented the tomato from 
exercising its influence. These leaves I care- 
fully unrolled, placing upon them fresh ones 
from the tomato vine, with the result of banish- 
ing the last insect and enabling the trees to 
grow with luxuriance, Wishirg to carry still 
further my experiment, I steeped, in water 
some fresh leaves of the tomato, and sprinkled 
with this infusion other plants, roses, and 
oranges. In two days these were also free 
from the, innumerable, insects .which covered 


them, and I felt sure that, had I used the same 
means.withmy melon patch, I should have met 
with the same result. I, therefore, deem it a 
duty I owe to the Society,of icultuge to 
make known this singular and aseful property 
of the tomato 1 YES which I discovered by 
the merest Sie ’ 
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A NEW AUSTRALIAN WILD FRUIT. 





Mr,.W. Howarp lately, brought. under the 
notice of the Queensland Chronicle specimens of 
a wild fruit which, according to his account, has 
been only recently discovered by settlers on the 
Burrum, and of the edible nature of which even 
the blacks until lately had no knowledge, they 
having been first induced to taste it by observ- 
ing that their dogs greedily devoured those 
that had fallen from overripeness. In size 
and appearance it is very like a smali apple ; 
the color externally bright red, inside green- 
ish white; the pulp closely resembling that of 
an apple, but drier and more fibrous. The 
flavor is tart, but not unpleasant and approx- 
imating to that of a common erab or wood 
apple. It contains five hard pips, of a_ bright 
mahogany color, each enclosed ina separate 
core and about an inchinlength. The tree is 
described as very tall and ornamental and the 
locality where it abounds is near the mouth of 
the Burrum. The fruit, although not very 
palatable in its wild condition, would, no 
doubt, be easily improved by cultivation. The 
tree in question abounds on the headwaters of 
Tinana Creek and Boppel Range, and the apple 
by keeping becomes mellow and delicious. It 
seems to belong ito the sapotaceous order and 
to be referable to one of two genera, Achras 
and Mimusops. 





RURAL NOTES. 


IF early eggs are desired, the pullets and 
young hens should be fed in the mornings with 
some cracked corn steeped in boiling water 
until it is only moderately warm. In the after- 
noons some corn warmed inthe oven may be 
given. Between these meals some mixed feed 
of potato-peelings, house-scraps, and wheat- 
screenings, boiled together and seasoned with 
red pepper, will be useful. A cabbage may be 
hung in the yard, for them to peek at. Pro- 
vide a clean, warm, but well-ventilated house 
and nests of clean straw. 


..Colman’s Rural World gives in substance 
the following method for obtaining a good 
stand of Kentucky blue-grass, the result of ex- 
perience: Prepare the ground late the previous 
autumn, so that it may have a mellow, fresh 
surface in spring, and very early sow timothy, 
clover, aud Dlue-grass at the same time. About 
two crops of the timothy and clover are ob- 
tained before the blue-grass gets full possession; 
After that it chokes them out. The land is not 
to be pastured in less than two years from 
sowing. 


..80 far, this has proved. one’ of the 
severest winters we have had in many years. 
The Ohio River is closed from its headwaters 
to its mouth and the Mississippi from its 
source to Memphis. Snow to an immense 
depth has fallen in many states and extends 
from Maine to Louisiana and from the Rocky 
Mouutains to the Atlantic seaboard. 


..The National Association of Fanciers, it 
will be remembered, holds its second annuay 


exhibition of poultry in Chicago, commencing. 


Feb. 14th.. The prospects are. said to. be flat 
tering. 
—————_———— 


AGRICULTURAL. 
J. M. THORBURN & CO., 


15 JOHN ST., NEW YORK. 
VEGETABLE AND AGRICULTURAL SEEDS, 
FLOWER SEEDS. 
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The Centennial Prize Medal and 4 Diploma. 
LEONAED & SILLIMAN, BEIDGEPORT, Conn, 


WE 
THE GROCERS KEEP 


KINGSFORD’S 


OSWEGO 


PURE AND SILVER-GLDSS STARCH, 
KINCSFORD'S: 


OSWEGO CORN: STARCH, 


the Very Best In the Market. 
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EVERETT & SMALL, 


Bane, Mass. 


Hard Times and Low 
Fog, 8 aio order. Apples 


or 10,000 for 
200,600 FA, 
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ages. Beautifully illustrated. Send two 3-cent 
stamps for 


post 
HENRY A. REER, 714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


TREES. TREES. 
| APPLE, PEAR, PLUM, CHERRY, 
ORANGE, =. 
ALL KINDS OF ORNAMENTAL. 
Hardy, — reliable. Prices to suit the times. 


Now is the time for Variiaty to get orchards at 
very 1itoy cost. Addres: 


SEARS, HENRY & CO., 
SENECA NURSERIE*, GENEVA, N. 
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Combided CATALOGU E i ert 


EVERYTHING 
FOR THE 


‘IGARDEN 


Numbering 175 pages, with Colored Plate, 


SENT FREE 


‘To our customers of past years, and to 
all purchasers of our books, either 


D| Gardening for Profit, Practical Floriculture, | 
or Gardening for Pieasure, 
(Price $1.50 each, prepaid, by mail.) 
To others, on receipt of 25c. 


Plain Plant or Seed re ee without 
plate, free to all. 


Jona, 
Seedsmen, Market Gardeners and Florisis, . 
35° Cortlandt St., New York. 








All who have a Garden should send 
for my Illustrated Catalogue, descrip- 
tive of the latest Novelties and choic- 
est Varicties of Vegetable, Field, and 
Free to all on receipt 
ot postage-stamp. 


WM. H. CARSON, 
SEEDSMAN, 
125 Chambers St., N. Y., 
(Late of Peter Henderson & Co.) 


Flower Seeds. 
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A NO. 1 FERTILIZER 


It is: prompt, active, and reliable. Twelve ears’ 
su ful use has shown it to be of the Ver igh- 
est ality. Price moderate. Quaiity and stand- 


are ranteed. For further part culars address 


PACIFIC GUANO CO., Boston.; E. N. PHELPS 
ARPLESS ’ CARPENTER, 59 


Windsor, Conn.; SH. 
South ‘Water St., Phila.; or H. D. WOODRUFF, Lan- 


singburg, N. Y. 


Fish Guano. 


mi cares Fish Guano, 8 to 10 per cent, Am- 
r cent. Bone Phosphate of Lime. 


"aey Fish Sorat» good 
perphoshate and Pine Island 


PRICES LOW 


Address QUINNIPIAC FERTILIZER ¢0.. 
TE ST., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 
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933 WALNUT 8r., Philadétphia. 





THO FOR . CALIFORNIA ! 


THE LABORER’S PARADISE. 


Salubrious Climate; Fertile Soil, 
Large Labor Returns. 


NO SEVERE WINTERS, NO LOST TIME, NO 
BLIGHT NOR INSECT PESTS. 


1- 
. vasitipore, me BSS on tale 
Intermediate Points, 


tor San rraucisco. | 
EMIGRANT TICKETS AT LOW RATES. 
Choice from ee Every Variety of 
Fruit, Grazing, and 


The Central Pacific Railroad Co. 


5 Co atnoens to their faiieced lines in CAL- 
TFORN EVADA, and UTAH, a large body of 
in sections, most of which is well adapted to 

rag ane offers p aneanaled advantages for set- 


mane UALIEOMAIA ‘the lands eying on each side 
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the main line e Central Pacific Railroad ex- 
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ong te in the renowned Valley of the Sacra- 
meas oxen tae er —_ the center to the northern 
boundary of. the sta’ er ey also offer a 
} choice selection, with the characteris- 
* ties. This valley is at present tué seat oF the most 
Ss culture of small grains—wheat, bariey, 

ete.—in the country, and also offers unrivaled 
facilities for extensive and profitable gp A 
toc! ng. aa whole comprises some of t 


in Oaliforn: 
INN CVAD. DA. the appeals tine of the-Central Pacific 
Railroad oecupies ickee and yo Val- 





leys, the la ed in the State, ata 
short distance fromnumerous and important es 
regions, whose yield of the p metals is esti- 


ma at from fifteen to twenty ey - dollars an- 
nually. The a of the Company are so as 
th arkets for thelr produce. e 
herds of cattie are maintained with little or no 
troublein the Humboldt Valley and the valleys which 
join it. Wherever the proper cultivation has been 
applied these lands have yielded good crops of fruits, 
cereals, and esculents. 

N TAH, b in the great Salt Lake and conticaoes 
valleys, where the Mormons have so successfully 
demonstrated the fertility of! the soll and the health- 
fulness of the climate, the Company have also good 
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B. B. 
_ LAND COMMISSION! Lt SENTRAL PAciric LR. 
Railroad Buildings, cor. Fourth and Townsend sts., 
San Francisco, Cal. 


Bradley & Hubbard Mfg Co., 


31and23 Barclay Bt,. cor. Church &t., N. ¥. 
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The Oneida Community, 


ONEIDA, N. ¥., 
PACKERS OF CHOICE 


Fruits, Vegetables, Jellies, 


CELEBRATED “0. C. APPLE-SAUCB 
AND 
APPLE-BUTTER. 


Send for Price-list and see samples at 75 FRANK- 
LIN STREET, New York, 


DEVOE’S 


-Brilliant- 
Otc e 


The a4 Poet Safe more all Ch 
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150 Front St., New York, | 
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[0 ROSES MAILED FREE ron $} 


Splendid assortment of Plants sent safely 
Ps express or mail, oa ben pe Satis- 
a 


ction guaranteed. 
for catalogue. Address, 
RC Cy HANFOR kB SON, 


A Startling Fact! 


&@ The Sewer Trap now used on Main Drain will 
not prevent the deadly poison, SEWER GAS, from 
_entering buildings; and, as a consequence, health, 
‘and even lite itself, is destroyed. Shut the enemy 
out by substituting, without delay, 


STEWART'S SEWER-GAS TRAP. 


(PATENTED JUNE 27th, 1876.) 


Warranted to bean effectual barrier to. the, admis- 
sion of this poison. Price only $6. 

C—Outlet to Street 
Sewer. —Vent to 
connect with rain- 
water — or other 
duct to open air. 
B—Hand- hele, fittea 
withcever. A—Muin 
Dra om house. 
E—Ordinary — of 
water. F—L 1_be- 
low which Vent. Figo 
commences to 
charge the Gas. 
G—Lowest level nec- 


essary to Trap. 

The principal feature is the Vent Pive, D, the 

mouth of which is under water, and only opens under 
a pressure of gas from the street. sewer—the water- 
level "being feetored jist #s soon as the pressure 
. This vent may be connected with the rain- 
ater er or any pipe leading to the open air. 
The Vent Pipe a “7 prevents the process known as 
“ siphoning ” (by which the water is sucked out of 
Trap). by admitting air when the surface of the water 
is depressed below the level at F, thereby leaving 
sufficient water above the level at G to. act as a bar- 
rier to the Sewer Gas 

-For further. inform ation or terms apply to 


STEWART & CO. 
Sole Manufacturers, Manhattan Rotters Drain-Pi 


and Terra Cotta Works, foot of West 18th and 19h 
Sts. and 269 Pearl St., near Fulton St... New York. 


OTIS & CORSLINE, 
51 Powers’s piem. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
Manufacture évery description of 
VITRIFIED,SALT-GQLAZED 
SEWER-PIPES, 
Standard Quality. 
Customers can select from a 
large assortment of Stench-Traps, 
Connections, and every article be- 
longing to tlie trade. 
Pronounced superior to any 
Sewer-Pipe made in this country. 
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Illustrated C: stalogve tent 
Vanpuzen & Tirt, 102 E, 2d St., Cincinnati, 


MEDICAL. 


Ho. TO CURE Perayysis. Contracted and Weak 

fmbs, Swotten and Stiffened Joints, etc. By 
Geo. H. Taylor,M.D. 50 cents. Deéseribes success- 
ful home treatment, 


WOOD & CO., 
17 Eest Fifty-eighth Street, N. Ys 
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Music Box Grand neavquans, 


ESTABLISHED (850. 


M. J. PAILLARD &60., 


Manufacturers and Importers of all kinds o1 


MUSIC BOXES, 


These boxes of STANDARD REPUTATION 
have received a Meda! at the Centennial and the 
only complete report on Music Boxes. 

They are in great demand for 


Holiday Presents. 


The newest feature manufactured and patented 
by us in England and the United States is the 


SUBLIME HARMONIC. 


Prices Greatly Reduced. 


Call and examine, or send three-cent stamp for 
Ctreular No, 1. 


t3" Musical Boxes Carefully Repaired 
M.J. PAILLARD & CO., 


680 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Factory tn Switzerland, 
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A SPECIALTY. 
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87 and 89 Park Place, Nex. York 
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THE INDEPENDENT” PRaSS, Nos. 31 AND 33 Rose STREET 


THE BEST RIFLE MADE. 


For the HUNTER INDISPENSABLE. For the SETTLER. on the Indian FRONTI ECESSIT’ 
The SHORT and MID-RANGE MARKSMAN can find nothing better. ‘orno! 


It is SIMPLE, STRONG, LIG@’ 
BANDY, ACCURATE, and unequaled for RAPIDITY OF FIRE. For Illustrated Price-list and Pamphlet.o 










R. HOE & CO:, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTING PRESSES 


PRINTING MACHIN ERY 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
ry connected with the arts of Letter- 
er-Plate, and Lith phic Printing, Book- 
ectrotyping, and Stereotypiny always on 
or furnis at short notice. 


CAST STEEL SAW 
VENEER SAW MI yD REA WING 


HYDRAULIC AND st Rew PRESSES 
for Pressing Paper. et ptaceo, Hem aipliow: etc,, etc., 
for Expressi: 
Grand, Broome, sh Sherif, slate and Gold 
te. 8, New Y ie 
Tudor Street, London, mained. 


Principal Office 504 Crana St., N.Y. 
DUPLICATES 


OF THE 
CENTENNIAL DESIGNS 


OF THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY 
FOR SALE AT 
New York Office, 13 John Street; 
‘at Factory, Middletown, Conn.; 
and by Leading Dealers everywhere. 


Household Art Go., 


170 TREMONT 8T., Boston,Mass. 


FURNITURB, 


from Original and Selected Designs. 


Sketches furnished and orders solicited for regular 
Household Furniture or odd pieces of any kind. 


Address 
W. CUSHING, 
170 TREMONT STREET, BOSTON MASS. 
PECK & nx DEP'S PMBBICAN CLUB 


Every 
Press, 
bind, 
hand 














| The ~ Skate in bee world. An rr Ce t - 
‘ nial gift. Enclose amp tor. aescri: riptive seleth circular, ith 
“Brloge, to. to PECK. & SNYDER, iM f's, 1:26 Nassau 





Admirab’ eo —< to a 4 cuseey~to teach the 
art from its 5 beginnts Tribune. 
Serrente and] Jalaid 
tHUR 
- practical ahi of Scroll 
Silhouettes 


ork tor i for Amateurs. 


and . 
Contains 0. *tull-sized Designs, 
new and beautiful. The de- 


cuM obeneuptite, Carex 


‘Pablisher, 55 Veke toy hadron a 








ergo ym — 4i Barclay pares, *. Y.: 


tulations of 
of Commerce erm oy victory 
you have" A ‘in 


at the 8 
tommendation when tone moe lb a more than 


nen nad you. “Four yieto is a complete. Very tr ny aeered traly 
TRAVEL. nye? 
‘TO FLORIDA AND THE SOUTH. 


SEASON OF 1876-77. 
‘Atlantic Coast Line of Railways and Con 


N. Y. OFFICE, 229 BROADWAY. 
ie fo? Et »M. oR at p Richer. Wil- 


harleston, 
Savanneh al all opt.» and ‘50% “Southern Bi oin a. . — 
train man 
or Cars thence to PWileineron "Soleo pena 
thence to Charlie and EE ered ana Pullman 
sleeping cars beret route may 
No. 2.—849 A daily 7 (except sunday). All rail to 
Richmond, ho = “ene harieston, Savannah, and 
all Figrida cints 








Bevwebe to Washi eu ath y hie 
‘0 Washington an e| 
Nova. these trains Pullman Parlor New York 
to n. . Pullman Sleeping eP- 
per house) to ‘Wilmington, N. C. lor Cars Wil- 
i nm. Lu sleepers n 
vt - Blegan Day Cars Savanna’ te 80n- 
ville. 
No, 4. A.M. spud 1 So» SS 
san rail to inrore. Me, day ( 


folk. 
and = R R.to risa, svavee’ ‘as by nee edtie No. 
ese trains Parior Cars to Baltimore. Bay 
Line ecmnert to Portsmouth, Parlor Cars to Wil- 
mingtom. ama Genes e & Schedule No. L. 


Co ments, 
Tiexets, Time Cards, an allinform- 


Bertha r Chairs 

ation, apply at the New York Office, 229 BROAD- 

WAY, 0 or at the authorized Teket ffices of the 
Ss. 


} A south of Seep adat 
Istantly rese ‘or tion of 
‘passengers by the Adanticn st 


yA ROPE, Gen. Pass. Agent. 





po Sane 


Ot New Jerse , foot 
foot ot patie eat i, Up- 









In New Fork 
® LAbert; p 
‘Town 


nm 


et iar 
780, 8:0, i, Se 


ae eae Wests paren 
oe TRAINS leave ave New York, foot of Liberty 
sO a 


pe) ve Philadelphia 
ehieketa ete mg 388 Yor ssle ab tg0 


tgoi x.% Taperty Street, foot of 
ES mewn 


way Co. in 
Tosidebies to dost! : 





ne Bie ella at the 
&, Po BALDWIN; Gen. Pass. Agent. 
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